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CHARACTERISTICS OF PAID-VACATION PLANS! 
Part 1—Manufacturing and Extractive Industries 


THE GROWTH of interest in the subject of vacations for industrial 
workers in recent years has resulted in annual vacations with pay for 
an estimated two-fifths of the wage earners and a large majority of 
the salaried employees in the manufacturing industries. The vacation 
movement has also shown advancement in some of the extractive 
industries. 

Most of the plants with vacation programs distribute the vacations 
over the summer months in a manner which permits them to maintain 
operation, although plant shut-downs with simultaneous vacations 
are fairly common in a few industries. 

Vacation provisions for salaried employees are not only more com- 
mon than wage-earner vacations, but are usually also more liberal, 
both as to length of the holiday and length of service required before 
a vacation with pay is granted. The standard vacation for salaried 
employees is 2 weeks, while wage earners more often are given 1 week. 
A greater variation in length of service is found. While 1 year is the 
most common qualifying service provision for both salaried employees 
and wage earners, a very substantial proportion of salaried workers 
are granted vacations after 6 months and even after 1 month of 
service, and the number for whom prerequisite service of more than 
| year is demanded is negligible. On the other hand, approximately 
40 percent of the wage earners under vacation plans are required to 
serve 2 years or more before being granted vacations, and about 20 
percent must serve 5 years or longer. 

Vacations which vary in length according to length of service are 
provided in a great many plants, particularly among the larger com- 
panies. Where this graduation in length of vacation occurs, the most 
common provisions for salaried employees grant 1 week after 6 months 
of service and 2 weeks after 1 year. For wage earners, the usual 
minimum vacation of 1 week is more often granted only after 1 year 


' Prepared by Frances Jones and Dorothy Smith, under the direction of Jacob Perlman, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Wage and Hour Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


See Monthly Labor Review of August 1938 ( pp. 269-274) for a previous article on “Extent of Vacations with 
Pay in Industry, 1937.” 
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of service, while 5, 10, and even 20 years of service are con) 
required to earn the usual maximum 2-weeks vacation. 

In crediting employees with service, the general practice js 4, 
include service prior to lay-offs of a reasonable length. The practic, 
of crediting time lost during short-time lay-offs is also fairly commoy, 

Salaried employees receive their regular salaries while on vacations 
Various methods of computing vacation pay for wage earners are jised, 
but the most common way is to apply the employee's regular |yoyp) 
rate to full-time hours for the vacation period. | 

Data presented here are based on replies from 12,881 manufacturing 
and laundry ? establishments and 642 mining, quarrying, and crude- 
petroleum production companies,* which had paid-vacation plans foy 
salaried workers or wage earners and reported on at least some of 
the characteristics of their plans. The plans for salaried workers 
covered 618,129 persons in 12,420 manufacturing plants and 616 
companies in the extractive industries. The plans covering wage 
earners included 1,630,514 persons in 4,823 manufacturing establish- 
ments and 168 companies in the extractive industries.‘ 


nonly 


Staggered and Shut-Down Vacation Plans 





Paid-vacation plans in the manufacturing and extractive industries 
vary widely in their provisions. The plans may be classified accord- 
ing to whether vacations are staggered to provide for continuous plant 
operation during the vacation season, or are given simultaneously 
during a plant shut-down. By far the greater number of vacation 
plans for wage earners provide for staggering the vacations to insure 
continuous plant operation. 

For the manufacturing industries, fewer than 15 percent of the 
establishments shut down during the vacation period. These plants 
employed about one-fourth of the total number of wage earners under 
vacation plans. The proportion of establishments shutting down for 
vacations varied considerably from one industry division to another. 
The practice was fairly common in tobacco manufacturing plants 
(54 percent), textile fabrics group (39 percent), and nonferrous metals 
and their products group (35 percent). It was infrequently used in 
the food and kindred products group (3 percent), laundry and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments (5 percent), paper and printing (6 per- 
cent), and chemicals and petroleum products (6 percent). Very few 
companies in the extractive industries followed the practice of shutting 
down operations to permit their employees to take vacations. 





2 For the purpose of this survey, laundries and dyeing and cleaning establishments have been grou)” 
with manufacturing plants, since the data concerning them are available on an establishment basis 
3 An establishment count in the mining, quarrying, and crude-petroleum producing industries was !\0' 
practicable, and only the number of companies was therefore used. 
* Each table presented here covers only the plants that reported on the features of their plans represen ‘ev 
by the table. 
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Vacations on the shut-down basis for salaried workers were too few 

































































































































nly . 
to warrant tabulation. 
lo TabpLE 1.—Classification of Establishments and Wage Earners With Staggered and Shut- 
tice Down Paid-Vacation Plans, by Industry Division, 1937 
lon), 
Total number : ’ ¢ —* 
Ns. reporting Staggered plans Shut-down plans 
sed, — — ———----—— 
] Establish- | w-.. wre | Establish- Wage 
Ty ee ments | “age earners | “nents earners 
Industry division 
P Estab- Wage | a | eg = : | waa 1 ei ne 4 
lish- ‘ 5 ia ip | p |p |p 
Ing ments | ©@rners | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- 
|Num-/cent| Num- | cent |Num-! cent | Num- | cent 
de- ber | of ber | of | ber | of ber of 
total | total total total 
for : eh ee | a | | : 
| | 
of Manufacturing industries '__.....--- 4, 583)1, 532, 439 3, 924 85. 6/1, 162, 020) 75. 8| 659 14. 4) (370, 419) 24. 2 
CTS i i csennnnd 1,573} 968,055] 1,150] 73.1] 708, 124] 73.1 ~ 4231 26. 91259, as 26.9 
10 Iron, steel and their products, 
not including machinery - - - 427} 348, 183 331] 77.5} 303,993) 87. 3] 96} 22. 5] 44,190) 12.7 
lor Machinery, not including | 
p' transportation equipment -.-- 697) 394, 709 492) 70.6) 257,645) 65.3 205} 29. 4|137, 064) 34.7 
3} 7 Transportation equipment. --.--. 105} 109, 206 84; 80.0 82,717) 75.7 21} 20.0) 26, 489) 24.3 
: Nonferrous metals and their | 
re 191 75, 282 124| 64.9 40, 443) 53.7 67) 35.1} 34,839] 46.3 
Lamber and allied products._--- 72 13, 095 5O| 69. 4 6, 764| 51.7 22) 30.6) 6, 331) 48.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 81 27, 580 69] 85. 2 16, 562) 60. 1 12] 14 8) 11,018} 39.9 
Nondurable goods... .....--- 2,624) 503,322] 2,415) 92.0) 398,069] 79.1 209| 8.01105, 253) 20.9 
Textiles and their products es 18s 63, 852 132) 70.2) 28,774] 45.1 56) 29.8] 35,078) 54.9 
5 ae 122] 55, 833 75| 61.5] 23, 231] 41.6 47| 38.5) 32, 602| 58. 4 
es Wearing apparel. . 66 8,019 57) 86.4 5, 543] 69. 1 9] 13.6] 2,476) 30.9 
Leather and its manufactures. - 54 20, 725) 39] 72.2 14, 920} 72.0 5) 27.8] 5,805) 28.0 
d- Food and kindred products_...| 1,082] 140,205) 1,054) 97.4) 132,987) 94.9 28} 2.6) 7,218) 5.1 
Tobacco manufactures... - -- ; 26 20, 993} 12] 46.2 7,614) 36.3 14] 53.8) 13, 379) 63.7 
nt Paper and printing_..... : 466; 56,913) 440) 94.4 50, 052) 87.9 26, 5.6) 6,861) 12.1 
Chemicals and petroleum 
ly i Atiinvnteasekase weal 731| 146,643] 686] 93.8] 134,460] 91.7} 45] 6.2/ 12 1831 8.3 
. Rubber products_._-.------ 77 53, 991 52) 67.5) 29, 262) 54 2 25) 32 5] 24,729] 45.8 
’ | | j | | 
- Miscellaneous manufacturing. - - - - 189} 48,859) 171) 90.5) 43,855) 89. 8) 1S} 9.5) 5,004) 10.2 
re Laundries, dyeing and cleaning. 197 12,203} 188] 95.4 11, 972] 98. 1} 9} 4.6 231; 1.9 
| 
et ; | 
Extractive industries__.........._--. | 7160) 46,952) 2157) 98.1) 465, 899 97. 8 23) 1.9) 1,053; 2.2 
1e A a mee 1, 559| ~ 9f100.0) 1,55 559|100. 0 Cy a cae 
Metalliferous mining._._.__- 16 4, 805 14] 87.5 4, 102) 85.4 2) 12. 5 703) 14. ¢ 
ts Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 31 4, 405 30/ 96.8 4,055} 92. 1) 1} 3.2 350) 7.9 
Crude-petroleum producing. ______- 108) 36,183} 10! 5100. 0| 36, 183}100. 0}. ....].--..]...-.-.| 
; , 
| 
r ' Includes laundries. 
? Figures represent the number of companies and not establishments. 
# 
ts Uniform Versus Graduated Vacation Plans 
Is 
4 Both staggered and shut-down plans usually relate the length of 
. vacation to the length of company service, and in this respect vaca- 






tions may be further classified as “uniform” and “graduated.’ 
Thus, the former refer to plans providing vacations of uniform length 
after a fixed period of service, while the latter describe plans varying 
the length of vacation with the increase in length of service up to a 
fixed maximum. Vacation plans are predominantly of the uniform 
type, as indicated in table 2. 

In the manufacturing industries, uniform vacation plans were used 
in 69 percent of the plants for wage earners and 73 percent for salaried 
employees. The number of workers employed in these establish- 
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ments were respectively 53 and 46 percent. These lower po», 
ages are due to the fact that uniform vacation plans were . 
erably more prevalent in small than in large plants, so that va, 
graduated in accordance with length of service affected alm 
many workers as did uniform plans. The average number o{ 
earners in establishments with uniform vacation plans was 266 
plants with graduated plans had an average force of 529 
respective averages for salaried employees were 32 and 103. 

For the extractive industries, 68 percent of the companic 
uniform vacation plans for wage earners and 86 percent ha: 
plans for salaried workers. These plans covered 35 and 60 per 
the workers employed in the respective categories. 

When vacations are graduated in shut-down plants, the len 
shut-down usually corresponds to the maximum vacation, thus re 
ing in some loss of pay for employees with limited length of se: 
Uniform and graduated vacation plans occurred with approxi: 
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TaBLE 2.—Classification of Establishments and Employees With 
Graduated Paid-Vacation Plans, 1937 
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1 Includes laundries. 
? Where both uniform and graduated plans were used in different plantsof the same company, th: 
company count excludes this duplication. 


Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 


Wage earners.—The typical vacation plan for wage earners Is 4 
uniform plan which provides a 1-week holiday after 1 year of com- 
pany service. These provisions were found in the plans of 1,708 
plants, approximately 40 percent of all establishment plans in tie 
manufacturing industries. They reached the largest single bloc of 
wage earners, 22 percent of all under vacation plans. 

In the manufacturing industries, this ‘‘typical” plan comprised 5! 
percent of the uniform plans. A majority of the other plans of tle 
uniform group also provided the 4—7 days’ vacation (in most instanc’’s 
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1 week), given after various service periods. This 1-week uniform 
‘ion was reported by 2,625 establishments, or 86 percent of the 
3.059 plants with uniform vacation plans (59 percent of uniform and 
oraduated vacations combined). The only other length of vacation 
of any importance among uniform plans was the 2-week period, given 
by 303 establishments, or 10 percent of the uniform-plan group. 


Tanite 3.—Classification of Manufacturing Establishments} by Service Requirements 


and Length of Paid Vacations for Wage Earners, 1937 
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No definite requirement...| 125 4.1 
1 and under 6 months-.---- 7 .9 
6 months and under 1 year_| 205 6.7 
1 and under 2 years...-.-...- 2,052 | 67.2 
2 and under 3 years....-..-.- 237 Pes 
3 and under 4 years...-.-.-.- 60 2.0 
4 and under 5 years..-..-.--- 22 PB 
5 and under 10 years...-..-- 182 5.9 
10 and under 20 years------ 44 1.4 
20 years and over.........- 7 2 
No information......-..--- 98 3.2 | 
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' Includes laundries. 


* Less 


? By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of service requirement. 
+ A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. 
hecessary to group here all reports of 1 week, 7 days, 6 days, 5 days, and 4 days. 
ever, this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5 or 6 workdays. 
= For the reasons given in footnote 3, this class covers all reports such as 10 days, 2 weeks, }4 month, and 
15 days. In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays. 
‘ Includes reports of ‘1 month.” 
than Mo of 1 percent. 






For this reason, it was 
In most instances, how- 
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The length-of-service requirement of these uniform plans in the 

manufacturing industries was 1 and under 2 years in 2,052 establish. 
ments, 67 percent of the total. Very few plants had a service eligi. 
bility of less than 6 months, and 7 percent required between 6 months 
and 1 year. The service requirement in 8 percent of the establis). 
ments was between 2 and 3 years, and 10 percent required 3 years 
and over. It is interesting to note that 4 percent of the plants had yo 
definite requirements with respect to service eligibility. 

The most common minimum vacation of graduated plans in the 
manufacturing industries was the same length as the predominant 
fixed vacation of uniform plans, 1 week. It was found in 851 plants. 
or 61 percent of the 1,389 establishments with graduated plans. 
A 3-day minimum was reported by 16 percent of the establishments. 
2 days by 4 percent, 1 day by 14 percent, and one-half day by 2 per- 
cent. The minimum service requirement in these establishments 
was most frequently 1 year, as reported by 627 plants, or 45 percent of 
the total. Service of less than 1 year earned a minimum vacation 
in 24 percent of the plans. This low minimum service was common in 
plans which advanced the vacation on a sliding scale from one-half 
day or 1 day after a month’s service to a maximum of 1 or 2 weeks 
after a year or more of service. Approximately 30 percent of the 
plans required 2 years or more of service to establish eligibility for 
the minimum vacation. 

Considering both uniform and graduated vacations for wage earners 
in the 4,448 manufacturing establishments which reported their 
length of vacation and service requirements, less than 1 year of service 
earned vacations in 694 plants (16 percent), 1 and under 2 years 
earned vacations in 2,679 plants (60 percent), 2 and under 5 years in 
654 plants (15 percent), and 5 and under 10 years in 255 plants 
(6 percent), while in 54 establishments (1 percent) the requirement for 
a vacation of any length was 10 years or more. 

The maximum length of vacation most commonly reported for 
graduated plans in the manufacturing industries was 2 weeks, which 
was granted by 824 plants, or 59 percent of all graduated plans. 
One week (4-7 days) was the maximum in 363 establishments (26 per- 
cent), 3 weeks in 146 (11 percent), and 4 weeks in 18 plants (1 percent). 
The maximum service requirements among graduated plans were 
widely dispersed. About 24 percent reported that the maximum vaca- 
tion was earned after 5 and under 10 years of service, 30 percent placed 
it at 10 years or higher, and the remaining plans gave the maximum 
vacation after less than 5 years, and usually after 1 or 2 years of service 

The data on length of vacation and service requirements in the 
extractive industries,® covering both uniform and graduated paid- 
vacation plans, are presented in table 4. 


















































































































































§ The crude-petroleum products industry represents the greater portion of the coverage in the extrac! 
industries. 
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Tante 4.— Classification of Companies in Extractive Industries, by Service Requirements 
and Length of Paid Vacations for Wage Earners, 1937 
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Graduated plans—maximum service and vacation 
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' By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of service requirement. 
? A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. For this reason, it was 
necessary to group here all reports of 1 week, 7days, 6 days, 5days,and4days. Inmost instances, however 
this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5or 6 workdays. 

4 For the reasons given in footnote 2, this class covers all reports such as 10 days, 2 weeks, 14 month, and 
15days. In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays 









The classification of wage earners according to length of vacation 
and service requirements presents a distribution somewhat different 
from that shown by a similar classification of plants. The prepon- 
derance of large plants in the graduated-plan group places in this group 
almost half of all wage earners in the sample, although fewer than one- 
third of the wage-earner plans were graduated in type. Table 5 
shows this classification of wage earners for the manufacturing and 
extractive industries combined. 
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TaBLe 5.—Classification of Wage Earners in Manufacturing ' and Extractive |; 
Combined, by Service Requirements and Length of Paid Vacations, 1937 
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Graduated plans—minimum service and vacation 
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Graduated plans—maximum service and vacation 
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1 Includes laundries. 


1 By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of service requirement. 


3 A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. 
necessary to group here all reports of 1 week, 7 days, 6 days, 5 days,’and 4 days. 


In most ins 


this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5 or 6 workdays. 
4 For the reasons given in footnote 3, this class covers all reports such as 10 days, 2 weeks, 44 month, 


15 days. 
5 Includes reports of ‘‘1 month.’ 
¢ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays. 
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';, determining eligibility for paid vacations, length of service may 
be reckoned in various ways. With nearly all wage earners paid only 
for the time actually worked, and with the intervention of seasonal 
lay-offs in many industries, it is important that vacation plans include 
a very definite explanation of what constitutes ‘“‘service.’”’ Inquiries 
as to Whether or not credit was given for service prior to a lay-off, as 
well as for time lost during short lay-offs, showed that the general 
practice was to include service prior to lay-offs of a reasonable length 
and to eredit time lost during short lay-offs. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the former practice was somewhat more prevalent than the 
latter. 

The allowance of credit for service prior to lay-offs was reported by 
almost three-fourths of the manufacturing plants, employing a con- 
siderably larger proportion of the wage earners. Fewer than 10 per- 
cent of the establishments, employing only about 5 percent of the wage 
earners, indicated that they required unbroken service to establish 
eligibility. The remaining 15 percent of the plants either had no lay- 
offs of importance or did not reply to this inquiry. Approximately 
60 percent of the establishments did not deduct time lost during short- 
time lay-offs. "They employed more than 70 percent of the wage earn- 
ers. On the other hand, nearly one-fifth of the plants, employing as 
many wage earners, deducted such lost time. The remaining estab- 
lishments did not reply to this inquiry. 

Salaried employees.—Vacation plans for salaried employees are 
usually more liberal than wage-earner plans. Only about one-third of 
the establishments which had wage-earner plans applied the same pro- 
visions to both salaried employees and wage earners. Plans for sal- 
aried workers generally provided a uniform 2-week holiday after 1 
year of service, instead of the 1 week allowed by wage-earner plans. 
These provisions were found in 34 percent of all manufacturing plans 
studied, or in about 47 percent of the uniform plans alone. Impor- 
tant also in the uniform plans was the 1-week vacation after 1 year of 
service, as found in 23 percent of all manufacturing plans (31 percent 
of the uniform plans). The vacation plan of third importance in 
terms of number of establishments provided graduated vacations of | 
week after 6 months of service, and 2 weeks after 1 year. 

Uniform vacations for salaried employees were practically all for 
either a 1-week or a 2-week period. The 2-week vacation was the most 
popular, being reported by 57 percent of the manufacturing plants 
with uniform plans, while the 1-week uniform plan was used in only 39 
percent of these establishments. The usual length of service required 
for both the 1-week and the 2-week vacation was 1 year, reported by 80 
percent of the plants. About 7 percent of the uniform plans required - 
only 6 months’ service, and 6 percent had no definite service require- 
ment. (See table 6.) 
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TABLE 6.—Classification of Manufacturing Establishments! by Service R 


‘quirements 
and Length of Paid Vacations for Salaried Employees, 1937 
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! Includes laundries. 

? By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of service requirement. 

3 A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. For this reason, it wa 
necessary to group here all reports of 1 week, 7 days, 6 days, 5days,and4days. In most instances, however 
this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5 or 6 workdays. 

‘ For the reasons given in footnote 3, this class covers all reports such as 10 days, 2 weeks, 14 month, 

15 days. In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays. 

5 Includes reports of ‘‘1 month.”’ 

* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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‘men q ‘ ° ° _ . . , . . . . 
‘ee TapLe 1.-—Classification of Companies in Extractive Industries, by Service Requirements 


and Length of Paid Vacations for Salaried Employees, 1937 
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Graduated plans—minimum service and vacation 
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' By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of ser. ice requirement. 

? A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. For this reason, it was 
necessary to group here all reports of 1 week. 7 days, 6 days, 5days, and 4 days. In most instances, however, 
this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5 or 6 workdays. 

’ For the reasons given in footnote 2, this class covers all reports such as 10 days, 2 weeks, 44 month, and 
15 days. In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays. 

‘ Includes reports of ‘‘1 month.” 


For graduated plans, the 1-week minimum and the 2-week maxi- 
mum vacation for salaried employees were almost universal. One 
week was the minimum vacation in approximately 80 percent of the 
graduated plans of the manufacturing establishments. The 2-week 
maximum vacation was used in about 90 percent of these plans. The 
variation in service requirement was somewhat wider. Slightly less 
than half of the plants required 6 months of service for the minimum 
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vacation, 32 percent required 1 year, and 13 percent less ‘|g; 6 
months. About 5 percent made no definite minimum service ; quire. 
ment. The service requirement for earning the maximum y»catip, 
in graduated plans was 1 year in 54 percent of the plants and « vean 
in 21 percent. Other maxima were lower than 6 months and high, 
than 20 years. | 

The extractive industries followed much the same trend as {}, 
manufacturing industries, but with greater concentration of coy. 
panies under the uniform plan which provided a 2-week vacatio, 
after 1 year of service. Table 7 presents the classification of coy. 
panies in the extractive industries according to service requir 
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and length of vacation, under both uniform and graduated plans {o, No 
salaried employees. 6 a 
The classification of salaried employees according to length of 2 an 
vacation and service requirements for the manufacturing and extrac. Sat 
tive industries combined is shown in table 8. In terms of number of 
salaried employees affected, the most important vacation period jy 
uniform plans was again 2 weeks and the predominant service reqire- ro 
ment was 1 year. The classification of employees under graduate; 
plans likewise shows a concentration at the 1l-week minimum and 1s 
2-week maximum vacation, with 6 months the most common service + 
requisite for the minimum vacation and 1 year for the maximun 3 
vacation. 4 















TaBLE 8.—Classification of Salaried Employees in Manufacturing! and Extractiv 
Industries, by Service Requirements and Length of Paid Vacations, 1937 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tinie 8.—Classification of Salaried Employees in Manufacturing! and Extractive 
Industries, by Service Requirements and Length of Paid Vacations, 1937—Continued 
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| Includes laundries. 

1 By far the greatest concentration is at the lower limit of each class of service requirement. 

? A great many firms failed to distinguish between calendar days and workdays. For this reason, it was 
necessary to group here all reports of 1 week, 7 days, 6 days, 5days,and4days. In most instances, however, 
this class covers 1 week, consisting of 5 or 6 workdays. 

‘ For the reasons given in footnote 3, this class’ covers all reports such as 10 days, 2'weeks, 44 month, and 
15 days. In most instances, however, it covers 2 weeks, consisting of 10 or 12 workdays. 

' Includes reports of ‘‘1 month.” 

* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Pay for Vacations 


The average establishment paid for vacation time a wage approxi- 
mating what the employee would normally earn while at work. For 
salaried employees, with but few exceptions, this was the regular 
monthly or weekly salary. For wage earners paid by the hour, it was 
usually the employee’s regular hourly rate times the full-time hours, 
although about 5 percent of the establishments employing approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the wage earners based the vacation pay on aver- 
age earnings. Approximately three-fourths of the plants with piece 
workers computed the vacation pay on the average earnings over a 
specified period of time. Most of the remaining establishments with . 
piece workers paid the standard rate for the occupation when not on 


piece work, which was applied to the full-time hours for the vacation 
109127—38——2 
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period. A few plants which had paid-vacation plans for wage ey 
excluded piece workers from the eligible employees. 

A wide variety of methods was used in computing an “ay. 
wage” for both time and piece workers. One method commonly | 
was to find an “average week” by averaging both the indivi 
worker’s hours and rate of pay for the month immediately prec 
the vacation. The same kind of average, but based on an entip; 
year, was also widely used, some plants dividing the individia)’. 
previous year’s earnings by 52, others by 50, to find the “averacp 
week.” The individual’s standard time rate was applied to average 
hours in other instances. 

In place of the standard rate or the individual average rate of pay, 
some plants used a guaranteed minimum rate, a departmental average. 
the minimum union wage, a uniform plant rate, or even an amoun: 
equal to the substitute’s earnings. The hours used as a basis for the 
vacation ‘“‘week,’’ other than full-time hours or individual average 
hours, were a departmental average, the hours worked during the week 
immediately preceding the vacation, a uniform arbitrary number of 
hours not coincident with full-time hours, and occasionally eyen 
double time. Some plants with a production bonus system included 
bonus earnings in vacation pay, and others gave only the base pay 
Overtime earnings were often excluded when computing average pay. 
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Viiscellaneous Provisions 


Employees were generally required to take advantage of the vaca- 
tion period. ‘There were, however, some plants that allowed them 
the extra vacation pay in lieu of the time off. These establishments 
employed about 11 percent of all employees. 

Various practices were followed with respect to the time when the 
employee was given his pay due him for the vacation time. In the 
manufacturing industries, more than one-half of the plants gave the 
pay before the worker left for the vacation, about one-fifth gave it 
after his return to work, and most of the others gave the employee 
his choice. In the extractive industries, however, the reporting com- 
panies were more evenly distributed as to the various practices, such 
as paying prior to vacation, after the employee’s return to work, at 
the regular pay day, or at the time of the employee’s choice. 

The summer months are the vacation season for both wage earners 
and salaried employees in approximately 85 percent of the plants in 
both the manufacturing and extractive industry groups. 

A great many establishments do not require vacation time to be 
taken in an unbroken period. This leniency was somewhat more 
common for salaried employees than for wage earners. Almost three- 
fourths of the salaried emplovees and more than a third of the wage 
earners could elect to take their vacations in two or more periods. 
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WAGE STRUCTURE IN COTTON-GOODS 
MANUFACTURE 


By A. F. Henricus, Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics 







INDUSTRY Committee No. 1, appointed under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, requested the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
present such data as would assist the Committee in recommending 
minimum wages for the cotton-goods industry. The results of the 
Bureau’s field survey of average hourly earnings, as of April 1937,' were 
brought forward to August 1938 by means of a questionnaire covering 
wage changes between these two dates. The Bureau’s latest report on 
this industry ? presents detailed information as to the distribution of 
,arnings in cotton mills (pt. IT), as well as an extensive treatment of 
the economic background of the industry (pt. I).* 

The cotton-goods industry employed about 359,000 workers in 
August 1938. It is the largest branch of the textile industry under 
the jurisdiction of the first industry committee appointed by the 
Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act. About one-fifth of 
the workers in cotton-goods mills are employed in establishments 
manufacturing varn or thread for sale. The remainder are almost all 
employed in establishments spinning yarn for their own use and 
weaving fabrics over 12 inches wide. Weaving mills that purchase 
their yarn furnish a small and decreasing proportion of the total 
employment. 



















Competitive Character of the Industry 






The industry is highly competitive in all of its branches. Not 
only are there a large number of mills making staple fabrics, like 
narrow sheetings and print cloth, but it is comparatively easy to 
shift a standard mill from the production of one type of cloth to 
another. Under such conditions it has proved impossible over ex- 
tended periods of time for a group of mills, by virtue of concentration 
on one line of production, to show high rates of return while mills on 
other lines are showing losses. 

The industry grew rapidly up to the time ot the World War. In 
the period from 1890-1910, expansion occurred more rapidly in the 
South than in New England. At that time expansion was an addi- 
tion to the capacity of the industry, not a relocation of capacity. 
Per capita consumption of cotton continued to rise. 















' See Monthly Labor Review, April 1938, (pp. 956-989.) 

1 Bulletin No. 663: Wages in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing. Wage information was collected and tabu- 
lated by the Division of Employment and Pay Rolls, and the Division of Wage and Hour Statistics of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. | 

* Acknowledgment is made of the assistance, in preparing this report, of N. A. Tolles and Frank Stocking, 
now in the Office of the Economic Advisor, Wage and Hour Division. 
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While there was some evidence of over-expansion even before tly 
war, war profits furnished the funds necessary for the rehabilitatio, 
of equipment and for still further expansion. When demand } ‘came 
stabilized in the post-war period, equipment began to be scrapped on ; 
large scale. There had been an extensive withdrawal of obsolete my), 
spindles, primarily located in New England, from 1900 to 192) but 
they had been replaced by ring-spinning frames. The continye; 
withdrawal of mule spindles after 1920 and a cessation of new installs. 
tions led at first to a moderate decrease in the number of spindles jy 
place in New England. The movement by the end of the 1920's was 
proceeding rapidly with the withdrawal from New England, not alone 
of mule spindles, but of ring-spinning frames also. The South hg 
had a negligible growth of spindles in place since 1930. From 199; 
to 1938 there was a decrease of about 11,500,000 spindles in place 
throughout the country, leaving about 26,300,000 in place in the latte; 
year. (See chart 1.) 

Despite this apparent decrease of capacity and despite the fac: 
that more cotton was processed in the crop year 1936-37 than in any 
other single year in our history, there were as many idle spindles iy 
that year as there had been in the relatively prosperous year |{23 
Competition has had the effect of increasing effective capacity }) 
increasing the number of hours of plant operation. Spindles, whey 
used today, are used more hours per year than was formerly the cas: 
The movement tending to universalize 2-shift operation was hasi ened 
under the N. R. A. A number of plants operated on three shifts in 
1937. Three-shift operation results in a decrease in costs large 
enough to be important under conditions of severe competition 
Such decreased costs are not large enough materially to increase t! 
market for cotton goods. Widespread adoption of a third shift wil 
spell death to from three to six million more spindles. 























Profits, Labor Costs, and Mill Margins 





Profits in the industry averaged 2% to 3 percent per year on textil 
investment over the 3% years beginning in January 1933. It must be 
remembered, however, that part of this so-called textile investmen' 
was continuously idle. Some companies in even the worst periods 
made a profit; in good years their profits run to more than 20 percent 
In periods of rising prices as much as 91 percent of the sales were mii 
at a profit; in the depressed first half of 1935, only 26 percent. 

Labor costs are about one-quarter of the value of the product of ||. 
industry in general. They range up to 40 percent of manufacturing 
costs on fine goods. However, where labor costs are a large propor: 
tion of manufacturing costs, wages tend to be above the average |! 
the industry. Consequently, in such instances, relatively few e:- 
ployees will be affected by the establishment of a minimum wage. 
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The mill margin—the amount available to the manufacturer after 
paying for raw cotton—has been lower in recent months than it has 

been over any extended period since 1933. The evidence seems to 
indicate that any substantial increase of costs will result in correspond- 
ing increases of selling prices. 

The significance of any given mill margin depends upon the quality 
of the equipment in use, the capacity of the management, and labor 
costs. Large increases in output per man-hour have occurred, even 
in the last 10 years, and have made possible the payment of higher 
wages, sale at a lower mill margin, or a combination of both. How- 
ever, there are marked differences in the quality of equipment from 
one plant to another. At least two-fifths of the spindles in place are 
nearly 30 years old and have been rendered obsolete especially by the 
development of long-draft spinning in the Jast decade. Perhaps one- 
third of the spindles are equipped with long draft and may thus be 
availed of for increases of output per man-hour up to 50 percent. 

It has been possible to keep obsolete equipment in use in some mills 
that have been able to pay wages below the average of the industry. 
In general it is true that low wages in cotton textiles are associated with 
low output per man-hour. There are cases in which low-wage mills 
achieve high output and other cases in which relatively high wages 
are paid despite low output, but these are the exceptions. In general, 
therefore, an equalization of wage scales will necessitate moderniza- 
tion of the more obsolete mills, or will result in a transference of 
business to higher-wage mills that are now partially idle because of 

competition from low-wage mills. 


























Consumption of Cotton Textiles 






Any substantial increase in the price of cotton goods will tend to 
affect both foreign trade and the domestic market. The American 
cotton-textile industry exports more cotton goods than it imports, 
but exports constitute a small part of the total volume of production. 
The industry is primarily dependent upon the domestic market. 

There are no exact measures of the relationship of cotton-textile 
prices and domestic demand. It would appear that an increase of 
raw cotton prices suflicient to increase the cost of the finished goods 
by about 50 percent is adequate to decrease the consumption of cotton 
goods by about one-sixth. In many lines of use there is no relation- 
ship between cotton-goods prices and demand. ‘The price of cotton 
goods does not, for example, directly affect the demand for automo- 
biles and shoes, though both industries are large buyers of cotton 
goods. In some other uses there is the possibility of finding cheaper 
substitutes for cotton. The development of paper towels, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, bags, and gummed tape are all evidence, in part, of 
successful competition with cotton. 
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Although about 40 percent of the cotton goes into industria} yo. 
about 40 percent is used for apparel and 20 percent for householj 
furnishings. The most striking feature of the demand for cotto, 
goods for domestic use is the very rapid increase in the expendityrs 
for cotton goods of families at the lower end of the income scale 
their income increases. It has been estimated that it would be noo. 
essary to consume 50 percent more cotton than was used in 19°9 for 
apparel and household uses to enable wage earners and farmers ty 
have an adequate minimum supply of cotton goods. At high 
income levels, although the demand for cotton goods also increases 
there is a more rapid expansion of demand for textiles made of othe; 
fibers. Therefore cotton mills stand to benefit particularly from any 
program or tendency that diverts an increasing share of a rising 
national income to the lower-income groups. 


Regional_Wage Differences 


This is the economic background of an industry which on the whol; 
pays low wages in comparison with other manufacturing industries 
In August 1938 hourly earnings in cotton textiles averaged 38: 
cents. The average in northern mills was 44.6 cents. Northen 
cotton mills, on the whole, paid less than was paid for similar types 
of skill in other northern industries. Throughout the whole post- 
war period there is evidence of severe competitive pressure from 
southern mills on the northern cotton wage scale. In the South i 
August 1938 cotton mills averaged 36.5 cents. It is to be noted 
that cotton-textile wages in the South are not notably lower tha: 
wages for similar types of skill in other industries and make fo 
higher incomes than can be earned in agriculture. 

The wage increases of 1936 and 1937 had created a wage differen- 
tial of about 10.3 cents between the regions. The difference in August 
1938 of about 8 cents was little greater than under the N. R. A. and 
was substantially less than the differential prior to the depression. 

There can be no question of the fact that average hourly earnings 
are less in southern mills, considered as a whole, than in northern mills. 
However, many southern mills pay as much as northern mills. More 
than one-sixth of the southern mills with more than one-quarter of 
the workers averaged more than 40 cents an hour. The northern 
average is high primarily because few mills pay less than an average 
of 40 cents, whereas 5 percent or more of the southern workers are 10 
mills averaging less than 30 cents. 

The average hourly earnings in individual establishments and the 
number of employees affected, for the northern and southern mills 
separately, are shown in table 1. 
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pie 1.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Cotton-Goods Industry, August 1938 
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i Includes 1 establishment at a higher rate. 
Hourly Earnings of Individual Workers 


The distribution of hourly earnings of individual workers in northern 
cotton mills is shown graphically in chart 2, for 5 periods between 
July 1933, just prior to the N. R. A. code, and August 1938, the 
latest date for which such information is now available. Chart 3 
provides a similar picture of the shifting pattern of earnings in 
southern cotton mills. 

The distribution of the earnings of individual workers in August 













1938 indicates that about one-tenth of the workers in the industry 
were affected by the 25-cent minimum wage. Virtually all of these 
were workers in southern mills, and in at least one-third of the cases 





the wage increase necessitated by the Fair Labor Standards Act was 





not more than 2.5 cents. 

Approximately one-fifth of the workers in the industry received less 
than 30 cents, while nearly 70 percent received less than 40 cents in 
August 1938. In northern mills there was a heavy concentration at 
32.5 to 35 cents an hour; in southern mills, at 30 to 32.5 cents. 

One of the most striking aspects of the southern wage distribution 
is the continuation of two minimum-wage standards which existed 
under the code. The code permitted wages of 22.5 cents an hour to 
outside laborers and sweepers and scrubbers. For other workers the 
minimum wage was 30 cents. In August 1938 almost two-thirds of 
the laborers, sweepers, and scrubbers received 20 to 27.5 cents an 
hour and less than one-sixth received 30 cents or more. On the 
other hand 40 percent of the workers in unskilled occupations, that 
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had clearly been subject to the 30-cent code minimum, recei 
to 32.5 cents and about 29 percent received less than 30 cents. 

The percentage distribution of employees according to eTage 
hourly earnings, by region and sex, in August 1938, is given in toble9 





TaB_e 2.—Percentage Distribution of Cotton-Textile Employees, by Average Hoy), 
Earnings, Region, and Sex, August 1938 
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! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 





Northern mills had also had two legal minima under the N. KR. A. 
However, in practice they never were able to avail themselves of thie 
right to hire laborers at a lower rate than that paid to filling hands, 
for example. Thus, in effect, the lower rate permitted in all mills 
gave rise to a further difference of wages between the two regions 
than the differential of 2.5 cents established in the code. In August 
1938 three-quarters of the laborers, sweepers, and scrubbers receive 
32.5 cents or more. 


Wage Differences, by Product and by Mill 


There appear to be no significant differences in the minimum wages 
paid in different branches of the cotton-goods industry. The yarn 
branch of the industry, because of the fact that it sells its product ‘0 
mills that are in competition with other mills that spin their own 
yarn, has in effect an extra selling cost. It is located almost entire!y 
in the southern States, and has shown evidence of seeking locations 
in which relatively low wages can be paid. But in contrasting t!ic 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN THE NORTHERN REGION 
OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN THE SOUTHERN REGION 
OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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differences in earnings between southern yarn mills and s 
cloth mills, it appears that the only persistent difference 
affecting skilled workers, who receive less in yarn mills. T 
skilled workers average as much in yarn mills as in cloth mills. 
semiskilled workers average less in yarn mills, considered as a 
than in cloth mills, the difference in the average appears to be 
differences among individual mills and not to reflect general cha: 
istics of the two branches of the industry. 

The differences between mills in wages paid are large. Any ciyey 
minimum wage will of course have more effect in low-wage tlian jy 
relatively high-wage mills. The 25-cent minimum effective on Octo. 
ber 24, 1938, can have had little effect on average hourly earnin: 
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integrated mills averaging as little as 32.5 cents an hour. Adjust. 
ments to a 25-cent minimum in these mills were more likely to inyolye 
questions of what type of workers are to be hired than to involve any 


change in the wage scale large enough to affect average hourly earn. 
ings for the mill asa whole. Among the very low-wage mills— those 
paying 20 to 25 cents—a 25-cent minimum wage may have involved 
somewhat more than a 20-percent increase in average hourly earnings 


























Effects of Various Possible Minimum Wages 





A minimum wage of 30 cents for all workers will affect compara- 
tively few workers in northern mills and does not appear to involve 
any general change of wage scales for workers in occupations paid 
more than the minimum. In southern mills averaging 37.5 cents 
or more, the mere increase to 30 cents of workers receiving less than 
30 cents an hour would not involve an increase of as much as one-|ial! 
cent in average hourly earnings for all workers. On the other hand, 
if such mills should attempt to maintain existing wage differentials 
between laborers and sweepers and groups of workers now receiving 
30 cents or more, they will face an increase of 5 cents or more in 
average hourly earnings. Among southern mills averaging less tlian 
30 cents, even disregarding the existence of two separate wage scales 
at minimum levels, a 30-cent minimum will raise plant averages by 
about 4.7 cents. 

A minimum of 40 cents for all workers will affect the wage structure 
of the entire industry. Most unskilled employees in relatively high- 
wage northern and southern mills receive less than this amoun' 
The experience of wage increases at the time of the N. R. A. (sum- 
marized in chapter 15 of Bulletin No. 663) is some guide as to tiie 
probable repercussion of a 40-cent minimum on wages above tlic 

If the objective of a minimum-wage order were to set a minimu!!! 
wage of more than 25 cents and at the same time to require no gener! 
increase of wage scales in southern mills paying more than averaye 












































wages 
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, it would be necessary to set two minimum-wage rates. If two 
minimum-wage rates are established, it will be possible for such mills 
to adjust the wages of particular individuals receiving less than the 
minimum rates without readjustments in the general wage scale. 
For example, a minimum rate of 25 cents for laborers and sweepers 
and a 30-cent minimum for others would leave rates in such mills 
virtually undisturbed. Even rates of 27.5 and 32.5 cents would be 
less disturbing to existing wage relationships than an absolute mini- 
mum of 30 cents. 

Similarly, if classified minima are considered, a 40-cent minimum 
for skilled workers would involve important administrative problems 
and would affect individual employment conditions rather than the 
basic wage scales of mills paying more than average wages in August 
1938. 

These are the broad outlines of the picture of existing wages in the 
cotton-textile industry with reference to which an effort is to be made 
to achieve the congressional objective of ultimately reaching a 40- 
cent minimum wage for all workers. The competitive character of 
the industry assures that within comparatively brief periods of time 
the benefits of technological advance are passed on to consumers or 
workers, or both. There is no exorbitant profit margin to indicate 
exploitation of the consumer or of workers. The main question has 
been whether the benefits of technological progress were to accrue to 
the wage earners in the form of higher wages or to consumers in the 
form of lower prices. The Congress decided that workers should be 
benefited at least to the extent of ultimately receiving a wage of 40 
cents, when such wage is possible without substantially curtailing 
employment. The alternative opportunities for employment at 
higher wages than are paid in the cotton-textile industry are so limited 
in areas where the industry is predominantly concentrated that it is 
doubtful whether workers could reap the full benefits of technological 
advance without such legislative assistance. This is the more true 
because obsolete equipment has been able to combat technical progress 
through low wages. Such low-wage competition has made it impos- 
sible for higher-wage mills to share the benefits of labor-saving devices 
extensively with their workers; rather they have been forced to turn 
a large part of the economy to the consumer. 











SENIORITY PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
MENTS * 








,DDn 
AGRER. 


SENIORITY, as used in industrial relations, is preference in certgiy 
conditions of employment, on the basis of an employee’s lengit} of 
service. The right of seniority is based on the principle that the creat. 
est possible job security, opportunity for promotion, and other priyj. 
leges should go hand in hand with satisfactory performance on the job. 

The general principle of seniority is as old as the employer-employee 
relationship itself. In the skilled trades pa:'ticularly, seniority always 
has been more or less observed, since the en ployee’s skill was an asset 
not easily replaced. 








With the trend towara simple, mechanized pro- 
cesses, lengthy apprenticeship or learning periods become less impor- 
tant, and the individual worker is more easily replaced. The worker 
thereby is deprived of such security as arises from the possession of y 
special skill. As aconsequence, many unions, which formerly secured 
job protection for their members through stringent apprenticeship 
regulations, now seek the same ends through the establishment of sen- 
iority rights. 
























The growth of mass-production industries and the increased union 
activities have made the question of seniority one of the dominant 
issues in industrial relations. The emphasis on youth and speed in 
many industries has often led to the adoption of seniority as a pro- 
tection for the older workers. By granting increased job tenure on 
the basis of length of service, employment advantages are given to the 
older, more experienced workers. Seniority is also a defense against 
discriminatory firing, whether based on personal prejudice or intended 
to break up union organization. Because of its mechanical, impartial! 
operation, seniority also affords protection in rehire. In the absence 
of a closed or preferential shop, it is a protection against union dis- 
crimination by the employer. When hiring is done through the union 
it precludes favoritism by union officials. Where the system is auto- 
matic and easily understood, it may be a factor in reducing the number 
of disputes and misunderstandings between employees and manage- 
ment. 

Criticism of the seniority principle follows, in general, along two 
lines: When lay-offs are based on length of service, the impact of un- 
employment falls entirely on the younger workers. If observed for a 
considerable period of time, the industry becomes oversupplied witli 
older workers. Another criticism is that seniority practice is not com- 
patible with efficiency in plant operation. By limiting the employer s 
unrestricted right to hire and fire, he is prevented from retaining on!) 
the most proficient workers; employees who have the protection o! 











| Prepared by Alec H. Mowatt, of the Bureau's Division of Industrial Relations. 
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ceniority rights may find less incentive to exert their best efforts, and 


may be content to do merely an acceptable, rather than an excellent, 


job. “= me ine alias 
Because of these objections to rigid seniority, certain qualifications 


frequently are incorporated in seniority rules: “Share-the-work”’ 
plans are sometimes combined with seniority in reduction of force; 
relative efficiency or the immunity of certain indispensable workers 
may be provided for in lay-off regulations. 

A survey of the collective agreements in the files of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reveals the manner in which the seniority problem is 
being treated. Specimen clauses from these agreements, quoted in 
the following pages, illustrate the various aspects of seniority.” 


How Seniority is Acquired 


An employee’s seniority is usually computed from the first day of 
his employment with an employer. Some agreements, however, 
require that new employees must prove their ability to perform the 
duties of the job before receiving the protection of seniority. In such 
cases seniority rights are withheld until completion of a trial or pro- 
bationary period, after which the employee receives credit on his 
service record for all the time he has worked. Temporary workers 
are sometimes denied seniority status, although they too, in some 
agreements, are granted credit for all time worked upon becoming 
permanent employees. Union membership is occasionally a pre- 
requisite for seniority status. 

Seniority, once acquired, is lost under various circumstances which 
may include failure to report for work, discharge with prejudice, 
voluntary quitting, lay-off for more than a specified period of time, 
or for other reasons. Employees are commonly permitted leaves of 
absence for illness or other reasons, however, without loss of seniority. 
Union members frequently are granted leave to attend union conven- 
tions or to fulfill other union duties, and employees elected to full- 
time union positions occasionally maintain seniority status in case 
they should wish to return to their jobs. Shop stewards or other 
union officials sometimes are placed at the head of the seniority list in 
order to protect them in periods of lay-off. 

The following provisions illustrate how seniority is originally 
attained, conditions under which it may be lost, as well as special 
classes of persons who are given preference or are excluded altogether: 


Employee’s service seniority shall immediately start upon employment. (Oil 
Workers International Union, Oklahoma.) 





? Among the first industries to establish the seniority principle in collective agreements were the railroads, 
Provisions appearing in the railroad agreements, however, are designed to meet specialized problems and 
situations peculiar to that industry. Since they are, in general, not applicable to other industries, no ilJus- 
trative provisions have been selected from railroad agreements. 
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For the purpose of this agreement an employee shall not be entitled to ; Liority 
rights until he has been employed continuously for a period of 6 mont 8, an 


then seniority shall date back to the time of hiring. (Textile W orkers’ Ors 
Committee, New Jersey.) 


d 
Nizing 






New employees shall be regarded as temporary employees for the first 3»), Mths 
of their employment. The names of such temporary employees, after 3 onths 
of continuous employment, shall then be placed on the seniority list in ¢) 
of the date of hiring. (Cement Federal Labor Union, Illinois.) 


* * * 





Irder 
l 











after 8 months of employment, each regular employee shall be piven 
seniority status based on the length of his period of continuous service. , 
after 8 months of employment the accumulation of time shall not commenc« \;y), 
said temporary worker shall have worked for a period of 90 days continuovs|y 
which event time shall be accumulated from the date of employment and shal| 
thereafter be accumulated from time to time until the said temporary em) 

has worked a total period of 8 months, upon which the above mentioned se. 


status for temporary workers shall become effective. (United Wall Paper (raf, 
Interstate.) 









Any employee not a member in good standing of the union shall have no 


ity rights with the company. (Cement Federal Labor Union, Washingt. 


* ¥* * this (seniority) rule shall not apply to superintendents, foreme: 


assistant foremen. (International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, Noy 
York.) 








In case of unavoidable accidents outside the plant, time off from work . 
90 days and up to 6 months shall be subtracted from the length of service 
employee. After 6 months’ absence for such reasons, all seniority shall b 
feited. It is understood that the management shall reserve the right to ter: 
any individual from the pay roll after an absence of 90 days, except in ca 
injury within the plant. It is also understood that in the event of lay-offs, en 
ployees will be terminated after 90 days’ absence from the pay roll. 

In maternity cases the present policy of the company shall be observed 
that the individuals are terminated when leaving the plant. 

Persons on voluntary leave-of-absence shall forfeit all seniority after an absence 
of 30 days. (Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, Ohio.) 










Shop stewards shall have seniority rights over all other employees in his or he 
department. (Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Missouri.) 
x * * 










all members of the bargaining committee shall always head tli 


seniority list during their term of office. (Boot and Shoe Workers Union, \Wis- 
consin.) 


Plant and Department Seniority 


Seniority in its simplest form applies to all employees throughout 
the plant in the order of their length of service, regardless of depart- 
ment, job, or shift. This form is most prevalent in shops in which i! 
employees follow the same craft or in plants where the jobs are more 
or less interchangeable. 

In larger establishments where operations are more varied, it | 
common to establish separate lists on departmental lines or according 
to job specifications. Thus, only workers doing the same type of 
work, or engaged in the same industrial processes, are considered to ve 
in competition when jobs are filled or promotions made. This form 
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‘of seniority limits the workers to be considered to those most likely 


ho fitted for the jobs involved. 
Roth plant-wide and departmental seniority are followed in some 
aereements. Sometimes temporary lay-offs are on the basis of de- 
partmental seniority, but longer lay-offs by plant-wide seniority. 
Employees who are laid off on the departmental basis are, in some 
acreements, granted the privilege of displacng other employees with 
less plant-wide seniority. Lay-off and rehiring may follow one type 
of seniority, promotion and transfer another. 

[illustrations of plant and departmental seniority ure indicated 
below and additional illustrations appear under the discussions of 
promotions, transfers, and lay-offs. 


to 


In all eases of lay-offs and rehiring, plant-wide seniority shall prevail. (United 
Rubber Workers of America, Ohio.) 


There shall be one seniority list for all of the employees in the —— plant. 
The oldest employee from the standpoint of service shall have first preference on 
the job. (Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, Minnesota.) 


An employee’s departmental seniority shall prevail during the life of this 
agreement. In case of advancements or vacancies occurring, the senior members 
of the departments shall be given preference over members having less seniority. 
(Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, Ohio.) 


* * * the priority of a journeyman in any department in which he declares 
competency and desires work therein shall be established on the date he first 
accepts work in said department, whether as a regular or extra employee. 

* * ¥* jin selecting an employee, whether as a regular or extra, preference 
shall be shown to that employee having the highest priority in the department 
in which the work is to be performed. (International Typographical Union, 
Texas.) 


Departmental seniority shall be the rule in the reduction of the working force 
except when lay-off exceeds 10 working days and then plant seniority shall govern. 
(Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Illinois.) 


Seniority shall be confined to the department to the extent that an employee 
in one department shall not demand the place of an employee in another depart- 
ment except by voluntary transfer. (Federation of Flat Glass Workers, Ohio.) 


In addition to departmental, it [seniority] will apply to any specific job or 
operation involved. * * * On the basis of temporary lay-offs it will apply 
to shifts as well as departments. During slack periods with respect to more 
permanent lay-offs the exception with respect to shifts will not apply. (United 
Rubber Workers, New Jersey.) 


Employees shall have company, plant, departmental, and classification 
seniority. * * * 

An employee may start his employment in the yard or any other department 
or classification and advance to the various departments and classifications and 
hold seniority rights in the yard. * * * 

If the number of employees in any classification in any department except craft 
department is reduced, the employees in such classification who are affected by 
such reduction shall, in the order of their departmental seniority status at the 
time of such reduction, be entitled to preference for a job in the next lower classifi- 
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cation over the employees in such next lower classification regardless o 
mental seniority, and the employees in such next lower classification 
entitled to a similar preference in the still lower classification. After sy 
tions have become effective in accordance with the previous sentence 
mental seniority shall determine the status of the employees in each classifica, 
If the number of employees in any classification in any craft department is req) 
the employees affected by such reduction shall take their place in the next | 
classification on the basis of their departmental seniority, and, if there j 
ployee in such lower classification with less departmental seniority, they ¢), 
shall take their place in the still lower classification on the same basis, proyiq, 
the craftsmen who have been hired as such for periods of maintenance and eo). 
struction above normal may be laid off from their department in the order ,; 
their classification seniority when the work for which they were hired is finis} 

If any employee is about to be laid off in any department, he may claim a). 
seniority he has in any classification in any other department and shall take }j; 
place in such classification on the basis of his seniority in that department, } 
if there are no employees in any classification in any other department with Jp. 
department seniority, he may then claim a job in the yard on the basis of play; 
seniority, and, if he does so, the yard employee with the least plant se: 
will be laid off. (Oil Workers International Union, Interstate.) 
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Modifications of Seniority 





Seniority provisions are frequently qualified by considerations 
individual ability and merit. While many agreements contain 1 
provisions specifying how ability will be determined, some specifica!) 
name the management as sole judge, while others provide for approys 
by both parties to the agreement. When personal qualifications ar 
introduced, however, they may lead to disputes over the relatiy 
efficiency of various employees. Such disputes usually are handled 
by the regular negotiation machinery provided in the agreement 

In addition to ability, other qualifications are placed upon the se: 
iority principle in some agreements. These include the employee: 
family status, number of dependents, place of residence, character, 
or physical condition. Where seniority is so limited by other con- 
siderations it becomes, in practice, of secondary importance. 

Sometimes certain groups of employees may be excluded from th 
rules, at the request of the management, because of specialized 0 
exceptional skill which makes them of unusual value in plant oper- 
ation. Occasionally the union reserves the right to exempt certal 
employees whose need for work is particularly great. Some examples 
of the modifications imposed upon strict seniority appear below. 






























It is understood that in the application of the seniority provision of this agree- 
ment, employees shall be fully capable of performing the work available. (United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Minnesota.) 






If employees are to be promoted or laid off, the management will take into 
consideration, first, ability; second, length of service. (International Brother!o0¢ 
of Paper Makers, New York.) 






When it is necessary to lay off or rehire employees in any department, the factor 
of seniority in period of service among employees in that department will be con- 
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Seniority Provisions in Collective Agreements 


-idered when, in the opinion of the employer, merit and ability are equal. (Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, California.) 


Seniority.—It is understood and agreed, however, that in all cases of promotion, 
or inerease or decrease of forces, the following factors shall be considered, and 
where (b), (c), (d), and (e), are relatively equal, length of continuous service shall 
govern. (a) Length of continuous service; (b) knowledge, training, ability, skill, 
wed efficiency; (c) physical fitness; (d) family status—number of dependents, etc., 
(e) place of residence. (Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 
UT. S. Steel Co.) 


In filling vacancies in the higher classifications, the [corporation] accepts the 
principle of exercising due regard for length of service, taking into account ability, 
efficiency, fitness for work, character, and general reputation; and the general 
practice will be followed of promoting those, who by Jength of service and ability, 
shall be deemed to have earned promotion. Nothing in this paragraph, however. 
shall interfere with the right of the [corporation] to promote any individual for 
unusually meritorious or exceptional ability. (International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers, Illinois.) 


If there is any difference of opinion as to the qualifications of an employee, the 
committee and management shall take up the matter for adjustment. 

When objections are made by the company regarding the qualifications of an 
employee to fill the position, such objections shall be presented to the union 
committees for consideration. (Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, Wis- 
consin.) 


If it is necessary to materially curtail operations, thus creating a social problem 
in the community, the management will give particular consideration in the case 
of employees with dependents, if capable and efficient, as against employees with- 
out dependents. (International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, New York.) 


In all cases of recall, increase or decrease of forces, seniority rights shall govern, 
subject, however, to such exception as may be decided upon by the shop committee 
in the case of emergencies. 

By emergency case is meant a worker, male or female, married or single, who 
may be the sole support of a family with no other means of existence or a worker 
who can prove the need for special consideration. Seniority rights shall only be 
effective on long-term slack periods. (Textile Workers Organizing Committee, 
Connecticut.) 


All things being equal, due consideration shall be given to seniority. 

The company recognizes the principle of seniority and will practice it as far as 
is consistent with good management. (United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, Ohio.) 


The management of each plant will prepare a separate list of employees, who 
in the judgment of the management shall be retained or recalled to work, regard- 
less of any other provisions in order to facilitate tooling or rearrangement of the 
plant, the taking of inventory, and the starting of production and similar situ- 
ations. In the selection of this Jist, length of service shall be secondary to other 
qualifications, but should be given reasonable consideration. 

The list of such employees will be maintained in the employment department 
and be available to the accredited representatives of employees. Any changes 
therein will be listed promptly. 

The members of shop committees who have been designated to represent other 
employees shall be included in this list. (United Automobile Workers of America, 
General Motors.) 
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Exceptional employees shall be retained irrespective of seniority. Exe. 
employees are employees whose work in the judgment of the managem 
exceptional value to the department. The number of exceptional employ, 
not exceed 10 percent of the seniority list of the department. (United Aut 
Workers of America, Chrysler.) 
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Application of Seniority Principle 


LAY-OFFS 





In times of business depression, the problem of distributine {hp 
resulting unemployment becomes increasingly acute. Employers jay 
meet this situation in several ways: By laying off all unneeded ey. 
ployees and maintaining full-time employment for those remaining 
on the pay roll; by shortening working hours and dividing the wor 
among the entire force; or by some combination of these two ni 

When employees are laid off, it is common for collective agre: 
to specify that employees shall be displaced in reverse order 0 
seniority, 1. e., those with least seniority are laid off first. Thi: 
to give steady, full-time employment to the employees older in point 
of service. 






LOCUS 





lent 







An alternate method of dealing with unemployment has bee: 
followed in some industries, especially the needle trades.  ‘Thes 
industries have established rules for shortening hours and dividing 
the available work among the entire working force. This practice 
permits the employer to maintain a complete staff, eliminatu 
necessity for locating and calling back former employees when 
picks up. The younger employees do not carry the entire burd 
unemployment, but receive some income during a slack seuso 
Equal division of work may, however, if in effect during a long period 
unemployment, reduce the income of all employees to a very low lvve! 

Many agreements have combined lay-offs on the basis of seniorit) 
with work-sharing plans. Such plans may provide that all work be 
divided, as long as it is sufficient to provide a minimum number o! 
hours per week for every employee. If lay-offs are necessary to provi 
the minimum hours, they are on the basis of seniority. In some avree- 
ments all workers with less than a specified length of service are |aid 
off according to seniority, then the work is divided among the remiain- 
ing employees. Some add that this work shall not be less than a 
specified minimum, and other employees will be laid off according: to 
seniority, if necessary to provide the minimum. It is common, :\s0, 
to provide for a work-sharing plan during short slack periods «nd 
lay-offs by seniority, if the unemployment period is of longer duration 
The following quotations illustrate the manner in which seniority }s 
applied to lay-off procedure: 






























































If it becomes necessary to reduce employment, those workers who were ‘xs! 
employed shall be released in order of seniority. (Cigarmakers Internat! 
Union, Virginia.) 
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. ease it becomes necessary to reduce the force at any time, the youngest 
r employee covered by this agreement shall be first laid off, and so on, in 





r‘ tion. 
\» agreed seniority list shall be posted and shall be revised on the first day of 


arv and the first day of July of each year during the life of this and subsequent 
agreements. (International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
| Helpers, West Virginia.) 







Foremen of printing offices have the right to employ help, and may discharge 
1) for ineompetency, (2) for neglect of duty, (3) for violation of office rules—or 
of laws of the chapel or union, and (4) to decrease the force, such decrease to be 
accomplished by discharging first the person or persons last employed, either as 
regular employees or as extra employees, as the exigencies of the matter may 
require. Should there be an increase in the force the persons displaced through 
such cause shall be reinstated in reverse order in which they were discharged 
before other help may be employed. * * * Persons considered capable as 
substitutes by foremen shall be deemed competent to fill regular situations, and 
the substitute oldest in continuous service shall have prior right in filling the first 
(International Typographica! Union standard agreement.) 










vacancy. 





Employees who are to be laid off may 





The departmental system shall prevail. 
take a job or operation from one with less seniority provided he or she is qualified 
(Boot and Shoe Workers Union, Wisconsin.) 






to do the work. 





In case of lay-off from lack of work, it is agreed that such lay-off shall be based 
upon seniority, where practicable in the respective classifications in the geographic 
(International of Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 






divisions of the company. 
( eorgia. ) 






Seniority rights shall only be effective on long-term slack periods. During 
any shortage of work period up to 4 weeks, the work shall be distributed equally 
(Textile Workers Organizing Committee, Connecticut.) 





among all the workers. 





lor temporary reductions in production, the workweek may be reduced before 
any employees are laid off. 

For extended periods of reduced production, temporary employees will be laid 
off, and thereafter the workweek will be reduced before employees with seniority 
are laid off. (United Automobile Workers of America, General Motors.) 


* * * 








during dull periods available work shall be divided among regular 
employees to prevent lay-offs. If lay-offs cannot be prevented the last person 
hired in any particular department shall be the first to be laid off. (International 
Brotherhood of Beokbinders, Ohio.) 


It is agreed that departmental seniority shall prevail in the laying off or rehiring 
of employees, * * * if for any reason the plant closes down for a limited 
time. If it becomes necessary to reduce the force during the dull season, employees 
with less than 1 year’s seniority will be first laid off. If further reduction is 
necessary, the management will reduce the working time to 30 hours per week; 
if further reduction is necessary, seniority shall prevail. Employees laid off in 
one department are to be given preference in another department before new help 
is hired. (International Association of Machinists, Illinois.) 















REHIRING AND RECALL 





The seniority principle, when applied to rehiring procedure, pro- 
vides that previously laid-off employees will be returned to work, 
when the force is expanded, in the order of their seniority. The same 
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qualifications of ability, merit, and other considerations, whic’, limit 
strict seniority in lay-off procedure, affect rehiring. Seniority may }, 
applied on a plant-wide basis or by departments. , 

Only employees who have been laid off less than a specified perio, 
of time retain their rights in rehiring, according to some agreement; 
although others have special arrangements concerning the relyire of 
employees laid off during severe depression periods. Detailed pyle: 
regulating the steps required in recalling employees after a period oj 
lay-off appear in many agreements. Provisions governing rehire gy 
recall appear below: 


When there is an increase of force in any department, employees on the senio, 
list shall be returned to work in accordance with the seniority list in the reye; 
order in which they were laid off before new people are hired. * * * 

An employee shall cease to have seniority and to be on the seniority }js 
if: * * * (e) Aperiod of 12 months elapses since he last worked for the « 
ration. (United Automobile Workers of America, Chrysler.) 


It shall be the duty of every person in the employ of the employer to lodge wit 
the timekeeper the correct name and address at or through which mail can be 
ceived by him and shall cause corrections to be made in the same whenever neces 
sary, and in the event that the employer at any time in the future determines { 
employ additional persons it shall notify the persons who are not then in its em- 
ploy whose names appear on |the seniority list] by mailing such persons posta 
cards or letters with prepaid postage thereon notifying them of the fact that su 
employment is available, and in the event such person to whom such posta! 
or letter has been mailed shall not appear at such quarry within 72 hours from thy 
time that such postal card or letter is so mailed to him at the address so furnish: 
by such employee to such timekeeper, then and in that event he shall lose all of | 
seniority rights granted thereunder. * * * (International Union of Quarn 
Workers, IIl'nois.) 


Car 


Any former employee who has earned seniority rights and is laid off, and w! 
has kept his current address on file with the company will be given notice at su 
address of a vacancy for which he is eligible. If he cannot be located at that ad- 
dress or does not report for duty within 48 hours after a reasonable attempt t 
notify him has been made, he shall, unless there are extenuating circumstances 
lose his seniority rights over other former employees on the lay-off list and tl 
next eligible man shall be offered such vacancy; but, if within the said 48 hours lv 
notifies the company of his intention to accept such vacancy, he shall then | 
allowed 1 week from the date of such notice of acceptance to report for work wit): 
out loss of seniority rights. In case of emergency the company will temporarily 
fill vacancies until the eligible employee is notified and reports for duty as set fort! 
above. (Oil Workers International Union, Interstate.) 







PROMOTION AND TRANSFER 


Promotion and transfer to higher-paid or more desirable duties are 
on the basis of seniority according to many agreements. Also, [re- 
quently, merit and ability are included in promotion rules. Seniority 
may be on either plant-wide or departmental basis and, as in the lay- 
off procedure, the determination of relative ability is commonly leit 
to the management. (In disputed cases there may be appeal through 


the regular joint grievance machinery.) Much less frequently tle 
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judgment of ability is made jointly by the management and the union. 


it is also common to require a trial period for promoted employees in 
which they must demonstrate ability satisfactorily to perform the job. 
Seniority is followed in all promotions up to foreman, but not to the 
hizher positions, according to some provisions. 

Promotion lists containing the names of all employees in the order 
of their seniority are issued periodically in some plants. When de- 
partmental seniority is observed, employees transferred to other de- 
partments may lose their seniority rights unless special provision is 
made. Transfers, some agreements provide, are to be made only 
with the consent of the employee involved. Various conditions 
under which promotions and transfers are made are illustrated in the 
following union agreement provisions: 

Promotion or demotion shall be based on seniority, ability, and qualifications. 
If ability and qualifications in the judgment of the employer are sufficient, 
seniority shall prevail * * *. (International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Ilinois.) 

Preference on work or promotions is given to the man with the longest service 
record, provided the employee has the proper ability, energy, sense of responsi- 
bility, and interest in the work * * *. Final decision will rest with the 
management as to who, in its judgment, is best qualified for the job available. 
(International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Illinois.) 


* * * should the adjustment committee feel the wrong man was put on 
the job, they have the right to take the matter up with the local manager for 
consideration. (International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Ohio.) 


When a new classification or a vacancy occurs, consideration shall first be given 
to the oldest employee from standpoint of seniority and he shall be given a trial, 
if in the opinion of the employer, he has the ability to fill the new job or vacancy. 
(The United Brick and Clay Workers, Minnesota.) 


A mutually satisfactory promotion schedule shall be set up and posted in each 
department by the management of the plant, showing the steps of promotion 
employees will follow * * *. (Federation of Flat Glass Workers, Pennsyl- 
vania.) 


Promotions within departments up to and including foremen and subforemen, 
but not including department foremen, shall be on a seniority basis. (Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, Minnesota.) 


In the event an employee does not quality for or does not prefer a promotion, 
he shall remain on or return to his former job without penalty, and the next 
senior employee in line shall be considered for promotion. An employee who 
fails to qualify may receive consideration after the next two men have been pro- 
moted. (Federation of Flat Glass Workers, West Virginia.) 


Any employee requesting a transfer from one department to another shall lose 
his or her seniority rights acquired in the department from which he or she shall 
be thus transferred. (Tobacco Workers International Union, Kentucky.) 


* ” ° 
* any employee * * * transferred shall be considered the young- 


est man in the department to which he has been transferred, and his seniority 
shall continue to build up in the department (from which he was transferred) in 
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which he is listed on the seniority list. (Aluminum Workers Union, W.; y;, 
ginia.) 





When an employee, at his own request, transfers from one plant of t 
pany to another plant, he begins at the second plant of the company a4 
employee. 

When an employee in one plant is transferred to another plant, he ca 
ranking for seniority to the new plant. 

When operations or departments are moved from one plant to another, 
tating the transferring of employees, such employees carry their ran} 
seniority to the new plant. (Mechanics Educational Society, Michigan 


Any employee wishing to transfer from one department to another ma i] 
application in writing to the employment office. The company shall place ; 
applicant on a list in accordance with his plant seniority. After the transfer j. S 
effected an employee who is not satisfied may not return to his former depart mey: \ 
except at the bottom of the line of promotions. In the event a man d 
qualify after a fair trial for the promotion he may move back to his 
occupation. 

When a vacancy occurs it shall be the duty of the person responsible for filling | 
the vacancy to give the oldest employee ip point of service first conside: 
but in the event this employee cannot qualify, he shall be notified as to the reas 
for his not being placed or being retained on the job. (Federation of Flat Glas. 
Workers, Ohio.) 


A transferred employee shall not have preference over employees in the 
ment to which he has been transferred until he has completed 6 calendar n 
service in such department. After 6 calendar months’ service, the em; 
factory service credit shall be recognized in such department. The tran: 
employee will hold seniority in the department from which he was tra: 
until he has completed 6 calendar months’ service in the new department. 
Rubber Workers, Ohio.) 


In order to guard seniority rights, no employee shall be permanently tra: 
without his consent and understanding. (Steel Workers Organizing Com: 
Illinois.) 


According to some agreements, other matters than lay-off, rehiring, 
promotion, and transfer are also governed by seniority. Selection of 
vacation periods or choice of shift are sometimes granted according 
to seniority. In the urban transportation industry, length of service 
often governs choice of run. 

Seniority shall govern in the scheduling of vacations, tours of duty, ass 


fitness and ability, and the granting of any other privileges. (American I 
Telegraphists’ Association, National.) 


Each man may choose the shift he wishes to work and the day he wishes | 
off, according to his seniority. (Street and Electric Railway Employees, |’ 
sylvania.) 


The selection of runs for city and suburban service shall be in accordance 
seniority of continuous platform service * * *, the oldest men to hav: 
first choice of run and so on down the entire list until all runs are filled. 
includes utility cars to be operated by motormen, conductors, one-man car 0 
ators and bus operators * * *. The selection of runs will take place at | 
twice a year, May 1 and November 1, or when time tables change or when va: 
cies occur. (Street and Electric Railway Employees, New York.) 
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VOLUNTARY SICKNESS-INSURANCE SYSTEM IN 
SWEDEN 







THE sickness-benefit system in Sweden is founded on mutual-benefit 
societies which can be traced back to the medieval guilds, but which 
were developed along modern lines in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century in connection with the strong temperance and trade- 
union movements.' The first legislation relating to the sickness- 
benefit organizations was enacted in 1891 followed by a new act in 
1910, which in turn was replaced by the Sickness Funds Order of 
1931, and subsequent amendments. The sickness-benefit societies 
are of two kinds—those subsidized by the Government, called “recog- 
nized sick funds,’’ and those which do not receive a Government 
subsidy but which, like the recognized funds, are under Government 
supervision. The act of 1931 brought the sickness funds under the 
Benefit Societies Act of 1912 which applied to all noncommercial 
mutual societies in the field of personal insurance except those pro- 
viding sickness benefit. By this inclusion it became incumbent on 
the sickness funds to be registered, provided the membership was at 
least 50. A new Benefit Societies Act, effective July 1, 1938, makes 
registration obligatory for all benefit societies and requires recognized 
sick-benefit societies to have not less than 100 members, or if the 
society provides for a daily cash benefit for a period of 90 days for 
one continuous sickness, not less than 500 members. Exemptions 
from these membership rules may be made by the supervisory au- 
thority when the circumstances warrant, but in such cases member- 
ship in a local fund may not be less than 50. Under the old law the 
supervisory authority could not refuse registration because of poor 
management, insufficient membership dues, or for other reasons. By 
the terms of the new law, an application for registration must be ac- 
companied by an actuarial statement, and registration may be refused 
if it is found that the interests of members are not sufficiently safe- 
guarded. 

























' This article is based on report by Hallett Johnson, American consul general, Stockholm, dated June 1, 
1938, supplemented by data from Social Work and Legislation in Sweden, by the Royal Social Board, Stock- 
holm, 1938; International Labor Office, Legislative Series, 1931—Sweden 6, Royal Order respecting recog- 
nized sick funds, June 26, 1931; and Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 26, 1938, 
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Type of System 


Approved funds.—There are two types of subsidized sickness benef; 
funds—i. e., local funds and central funds. In principle, mem), 'ship 
in both a local and a central fund is required. Membership jy , 
local fund only is not permitted, but membership in a central fund 
only is allowed in certain towns and in districts for which no loca! 
fund has been established. The activities of a local fund are limited 
in general to a commune or a section of a commune, although two 0; 
more adjacent communes may be combined to form a single loca] 
fund. A central fund covers one or more provincial council areas oy 
a town which does not have a provincial council. As a general rule 
there may be only one local and one central fund in the same area: 
however, there are exceptions to this rule as regards certain occupa- 
tional and factory funds which were in operation when the new laws 
were passed. With the exception of the joint membership in a local 
and a central society required by law, membership in more than one 
Government-subsidized fund is not permitted. 

The functions of a local fund include reimbursement for medical 
and hospital treatment, and a daily cash benefit for either 18 days or, 
in the case of funds with a membership of at least 500, 90 days for 
each case of sickness. The local funds assist the central funds, upon 
request, in the collection of membership fees and the supervision o! 
the sick. The principal function of a central fund is to contribute. 
within certain limits, to the medical-aid insurance of indirectly asso- 
ciated members—that is, members of the local fund—and to be re- 
sponsible for their insurance for hospital treatment and daily allow- 
ance after the expiration of the benefit period fixed by the fund. The 
central fund also is responsible for the insurance of the directly asso- 
clated members who do not belong to a local fund and for the ad- 
ministration of maternity insurance and relief. When the number o/ 
direct members of a central fund in any parish reaches 100, it is re- 
quired that they shall form a local fund if one does not already exist 
in that locality. Failure to form such a fund within 1 year will result 
in exclusion from membership in the central fund, if the number ol 
direct members has not fallen below 100 in the meantime. In form- 
ing such a local society the central fund must transfer to it adequate 
funds. 

Unsubsidized funds.—These funds are governed solely by the law 
relating to benefit societies. Under the 1938 law they must be regis- 
tered and must have at least 100 members. In many respects thie) 
have more liberty than the subsidized societies but they also lack the 
advantages enjoyed by these societies. Subsidized or recognized 
funds are obliged to admit to membership all persons who satisfy the 


legal requirements, but the unsubsidized funds may restrict their 


membership. The recognized funds are required to extend maternity 
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aid but are not allowed to grant funeral benefit, while these benefits 
are optional with the unsubsidized funds. A considerable number of 
-ick-relief societies have preferred to operate without the Government 
subsidy. This is particularly true as regards those of Government 
employees, as the Government subsidy is smaller for these employees 
than for other members and the benefits are also smaller. 










Coverage 





The primary condition for membership in a recognized sickness fund 
is residence within the geographic district of the society. Exemption 
is allowed to certain industrial and vocational funds as well as to the 
deaf-mute societies, some of which are national in scope or have mem- 
bers in various parts of Sweden. In order to be eligible for member- 
ship, an applicant must be in good health and without any physical 
disability which causes, or reasonably may be expected to cause, a 
considerable reduction in his working capacity or to require protracted 
medical treatment. All persons between the ages of 15 and 40 (45 if 
application is made within 12 months of the approval of a society as a 
subsidized fund) are entitled to membership in a fund in the area in 
which they reside if they satisfy the health requirements. The age 
of admission may, be extended to 50 if the rules of the fund so provide. 
The majority of the funds, however, have fixed the age limit for admis- 
sion at 40 years. An approved society may, with the approval of the 
Pensions Board, if it is a local fund, provide reimbursement for the 
cost of medical treatment for children of members under the age of 15. 

There is no income limit for membership in a fund, but if the taxable 
income of a member exceeds 8,000 kronor he may be insured tor the 
daily benefit only. Allowance is made in the law, however, for fluc- 
tuations in income above or below this limit, as it is provided that a 
temporary rise in income above 8,000 kronor shall result in withdrawal 
of the right to medical benefit but that it shall be restored if the income 
again falls below this amount. 

If a member moves from the district of one fund to that of another, 
he is automatically transferred to the fund in his new place of residence 
without the payment of an initiation fee and becomes entitled to 
benefits corresponding to the class to which he was formerly entitled. 
[f at the time of moving, however, he was receiving sickness benefit, 
he will not be admitted to the fund in his new place of residence until 
the end of the month in which he recovers or the benefit period expires. 

The rules of a recognized fund may not place any restrictions on the 
right of members to withdraw from the fund. Failure of a member to 
pay his dues or other contributions called for by the society within 2 
months after they are due results in forteiture of membership, unless 
the board before the expiration of this period grants an extension to 
such a member. Foreigners residing in Sweden are not excluded 
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from membership in a recognized fund if they fulfill the mem}, rship 
conditions. If a member of an approved fund removes to arothe; 


country, he is considered to have ceased to be a member of the 
However, at the time the 1931 law went into effect it was provid 
former members of the more important old societies might retai; 
membership without regard to geographic or other limitations. \¢ , 
result there are still a number of members in foreign countries. 
The law of 1931 authorized the conclusion of agreements with (the, 
countries for the transfer of members between the Swedish sick-}enef 
societies and those of the country concluding the agreement. 


Contributions 


Contributions by members of recognized funds vary in the dil!’ 
funds but are fixed at such an amount as, when combined with other 
sources of income (Government subsidy, interest, etc.), may be ey- 
pected to be sufficient to cover the expenditures of the fund as wel 
as to create an adequate reserve. The monthly dues paid for | 
insurance—that is, medical-treatment reimbursement for an unlimit 
period, a daily cash benefit during a minimum period of 2 years i: the 
event of a consecutive period of ill-health—and for maternity hene(it 
generally vary according to the amount of the daily benefit, as follows 
Monthly M 


contribution 
(kronor) 










Daily allowance of Continued 


Daily allowance of 











1.00 krona__- 1. 00 4.00 kronor 1 7 
1.50 kronor — — = 5.00 kronor oom 
2.00 kronor__--_.- 2.15 6.00 kronor_- 





3.00 kronor__ 3. 40 













[f a member is insured for the cash benefit alone, the contributio: 
is 0.25 krona less per month; and if insured for medical-treatimen 
reimbursement alone, the usual contribution is 0.35 to 0.40 krona a 
month, increased by 0.10 to 0.15 krona if the member’s children wide 
15 years of age are insured for medical benefit. 

Recognized sickness funds receive a State subsidy based on (li 
number of members in the fund and on the amount expended on si! 
ness and maternity benefit. The annual membership subsidy | 
local and to a central fund usually amounts to 1.50 kronor each per 
member. For an indirectly associated member—that is, a member 
of both the local and central funds, who is not insured for daily allow- 
ance—the amount is only 1 krona to each fund. The subsidy ‘or 
directly associated members of a central fund is 2 kronor per mem! 
not insured for daily cash benefit and 3 kronor for other members 
The daily allowance subsidy is in general 50 ére for each day for whic! 
the cash benefit, up to at least 1 krona, has been paid or for which 
compensation has been granted for hospital treatment. This su!- 
sidy is not payable for members receiving compensation under t!:¢ 
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kmen’s compensation and industrial diseases acts nor for perma- 
»t Government employees who have received salary or other 

muneration amounting to at least 1 krona. The maximum period 

- which a subsidy may be paid for a continuous period of sickness is 

» vears. Sickness recurring within a period of 90 days is counted as a 

continuation of the original sickness. 

The medical-aid subsidy amounts to one-half of the payments of the 
fund but the combined total for all approved funds within a central fund 
area may not exceed 3 kronor per member insured for such benefit, 
or 4 kronor for those members whose children are insured for the 
medical benefit. However, in the four northern provinces the maxi- 
mum amounts are 5 and 6 kronor. 

The maternity subsidy, which was formerly based on the daily 
allowance paid in these cases, amounting generally to 1 krona for every 
day for which an allowance of at least 2 kronor had been paid, was 
raised in 1937 to a lump sum of 75 kronor for each case in which bene- 
fit was allowed by the fund. The midwifery subsidy formerly paid 
was abolished at the end of 1937. 

Contributions from local authorities are entirely voluntary, and 
vary greatly. The contribution may be a lump-sum payment, a 
contribution based on the number of members, or both. Employers 
also in some instances contribute to sickness funds to which their 
employees belong. 


Benefits 


Sickness.—Sickness benefit paid by a recognized fund is of two 
kinds—reimbursement for the cost of medical treatment, and a daily 
cash benefit. The law provides that all sickness-benefit societies 
shall provide both types of benefits, but certain classes of persons are 
entitled to one or the other of the benefits only. Thus, persons who 
are not engaged in a gainful occupation and married women may be 
insured for medical-attendance benefit only, while persons entitled 
under any act or agreement to receive medical attendance from another 
source and persons whose taxable income exceeds 8,000 kronor may 
be insured only for daily cash benefit. A recognized fund may grant 
medical benefit also to a member’s children under the age of 15, but 
it is provided that a local sick fund may not do so without the consent 
of the supervisory authority. 

The medical benefit is payable in all cases in which medical attention 
is required, and amounts to two-thirds of the expenditures for treat- 
ment, including the doctor’s traveling expenses, if any. Repayment 
of these expenditures may be only for such treatment as may be given 
by any licensed physician and may not exceed the amount fixed in a 
schedule of fees determined by the Crown. In cases which require 
hospitalization a contribution toward hospital treatment is substituted 
for the medical-treatment benefit. The fund, however, is not required 
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to pay more than would have been paid for treatment in a public 
ward at a hospital run by the provincial council or the town in which 
the patient resides. If compensation is given for hospital treatment. 
aun approved fund is entitled to reduce the daily cash benefit by q) 
amount corresponding to the hospital charges, unless the patient }y: 
dependents in which case only half the daily allowance at the mos 
may be deducted. Medical benefit for a member’s minor childrey 
up to the age of 15 is voluntarily provided by a large number of funds 
When special circumstances warrant, the Pension Board may relieye 
a society from the obligation of giving all or certain members medieca|- 
treatment reimbursement, but this must be replaced by some other 
kind of relief considered appropriate and reasonable. 















In addition to their regular activities, six societies operate con- 
valescent homes in which members may stay during convalescence 
for a comparatively low charge. 

There is freedom of choice of a physician, but if more than one 
physician is consulted for the same sickness without good reason the 
fund is not liable for repayment for attendance except by the first 
physician called on the case. While members of approved societies 
are free to choose their physician, the certificates of such physicians 
need not be accepted by the society, and many funds retain a doctor 
to examine certificates and investigate doubtful cases or a 















nurse to 
visit homes and verify cases of illness and give ordinary nursing 
assistance. 

The full daily cash benefit is payable for every sickness which ciuses 
loss of working capacity or for the cure of which the physician orders 
the sick person to abstain from work entirely. If the rules of a fund 
so provide, a reduced daily benefit may be paid in cases of reduction 
of working capacity though this must be by at least one-fourth. 

The daily cash benefit is fixed in whole kronor increased by 50 ore 
and every sickness fund is required to insure its members at rates ol 
at least 1, 2,3, and 4 kronor. The maximum daily benefit is 6 kronor 

The length of the waiting period varies in the different funds, but 
it may not be less than 3 nor more than 7 days. Benefit is granted 
from the first day in cases of illness occurring within 90 days after 
the last day for which the daily benefit was paid to a member. 

The minimum qualifying period for sickness benefit is 60 days after 
admission to a fund and the maximum, 120 days. 

Maternity.—Every central fund provides maternity benefit to eac! 
woman member who immediately before her confinement has been # 
member of an approved fund for an uninterrupted period of at least 
270 days. The maternity benefit is fixed at 110 kronor but may be 
higher with the permission of the Pension Board. Upon the presents 
tion of a certificate of a doctor or midwife, an advance payment of 6!) 
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ronor may be made after the seventh month of pregnancy. When a 
woman entitled to maternity benefit receives treatment at a maternity 
hospital, the fund may withhold an amount corresponding to the cost 
of hospitalization according to a fixed schedule. This sum is paid 
directly to the hospital or to the woman if she shows she has paid the 
hospital. The maternity benefit is payable only to Swedish women, 
byt the Crown has the right to conclude reciprocal treaties with other 
countries extending this benefit to women of other nationalities. 








Penalties 





Cash benefits may not be paid for feebleness due to old age which 
is not combined with an actual sickness, nor for sickness willfully 
induced or by an action for which a penalty is imposed upon the 
person concerned. Also, the benefit may not be paid when the sick 
person is in prison or on account of a criminal action is placed in 
a reformatory or a special institution for the sick or for drunkards in 
conformity with an order of a law court, or when he is a resident in a 
compulsory labor institution. 

Approval of a sick fund may be withdrawn for failure to follow the 
rules laid down for the operation of these funds, and any member of a 
governing body or other person who knowingly gives inaccurate infor- 
mation in connection with an application for approval is liable to a 
fine. Failure to notify the supervisory authority when the member- 
ship of a fund falls below the prescribed number is also subject to a 
fine or prosecution. 

Administration 


The sickness funds are subject to State supervision which was for- 
merly exercised by the Social Board but which was placed with the 
Pensions Board, January 1, 1938. <A special bureau administers the 
system. The Government supervision of the funds includes the reg- 

istration and acceptance of approved sickness funds, supervision and 

control of their activities, making any necessary adjustments, or an- 

nulling the acceptance of an approved fund when necessary. The 

supervising authority also gives advice and information to funds, 

makes decisions on matters that the law requires shall be referred to 
it for settlement or which require its sanction, and calculates and pays 
out the State subsidy. 

The governing body of a central sick fund consists of not less than 
six members, the supervisory authority and the medical board each 
appointing one of these members on the recommendation of the fund. 
A medical practitioner with knowledge and experience of sickness-in- 
surance questions shall be the member appointed by the medical board 
whenever this is possible. The supervisory authority appoints one of 
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the auditors of each central sick fund, and the central sick fun hay. 
ing jurisdiction appoints one of the auditors of each local fund ‘Jy, 
executive officer of each central fund is elected at a general mee: iyo ,) 


Y of 


the members. Action taken at the general meeting is by represenj,. 


tives elected by the members of each local sick fund and by the mer. 
bers who do not belong to a local fund, proportional represen‘ atio, 
being given to the two groups. 


Statistics of Operation 


The latest available statistics of the operation of the sicko 
insurance funds in general are for the year 1936, but the Federatio, 
of Sickness Insurance Funds, an organization of the approved centrg 
funds, reported at a delegate meeting in August 1938 that the mem. 
bership in the funds had increased from 1,120,000 at the beginning 
of the year to 1,200,000. To this number should be added 300,09 
children receiving medical benefits under supplementary insurance 
contracted for by their parents with the funds. This number repre- 
sents about 17 percent of the population. 

In 1936, when the number of insured members was 1,008,000, the 
number of days’ sickness for which a daily cash benefit or hospitali- 
zation was paid totaled 14,900,000. The number of maternit 
cases among the members of the societies was 14,200. In addition 
to these cases the funds acted as intermediaries for the payment of 
the Government maternity subsidy, which is paid to all women in 
need of relief—that is, if the taxable income does not exceed 3,()0() 
kroner—in 54,500 cases. Under this limit, which was fixed in 193s, 
only 8 percent of all mothers will not be qualified to receive relic! 

The receipts and disbursements of the sickness funds in 1935 and 
1936 are shown in the following table: 


] 
| 
A 


Receipts and Expenditures of Sick-Benefit Funds in Sweden in 1935 and 1930 





Amount (in Amou 


thousands) thousa 
Item 





1936 1935 1936 











—— -_ ———=___- $$ ——— 








Kronor | Kronor Kronor | Kron 
Total receipts._.._.................] 45,000 | 40,000 |} Total expenditures. ____._._._- 36, 400 { 

—— 7 —_ 
NE ee 28,000 | 26,000 || Cash benefits_._............_.- 30, 400 
Government subsidies_____.._._- _| 12,000 | 10, 600 Repayment of doctors’ fees........| 2,900 | 
Subsidies from local] authorities.._..| 1, 100 1,000 || Repayment of hospital costs._......| 1,700 | 
Contributions by employers___-_-_- 100 100 || Repayment of cost of medicines. -. 100 
Other, including interest__........| 3,800 | 2,300 || Cash maternity benefits_........_- 1, 100 | 


Repayment to midwives and hos- 
DL iticchekssedeeembase oe AES 200 | 
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WORK OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE BOARD, 1937 


THE number of persons on the register of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board in 1937 was larger than in the previous year, owing to 
‘he fact that the date on which the board took over all the remaining 
able-bodied unemployed persons in the transitional-payments class 
occurred on April 1, 1937. The board! was established for the pur- 
pose of providing assistance for unemployed persons who had ex- 
hausted their benefit rights through continued unemployment and 
were in receipt of extended or ‘“‘transitional’’ benefit. The task was 
taken over in two stages, the “‘first appointed day” being January 7, 
1935, and the “second appointed day,’”’ which was first set for March 
|. 1935, being deferred until April 1, 1937, under the Unemployment 
Assistance (Temporary Provisions) Act passed in February 1935, gen- 
erally known as the Standstill Act. The number of persons transferred 
to the board on the second appointed day was about 90,000. The 
report of the board for the year 1937 ? states that much progress was 
made during the year in bringing allowances into conformity with 
the general provisions of the regulations which came into force in 
November 1936. 

During 1936 about 230,000 of the applicants received increased 
allowances under these regulations, and in the spring of 1937 there 
were over 100,000 applicants whose assessments under the regulations 
made the allowance payable less than under the so-called Standstill 
Act. By the close of the year this number had been reduced to about 
30,000. In all but a few of these cases the excess was small. The 
power to continue the Standstill additions expired in May 1938, and 
with the progress made in 1937 it was expected that all adjustments 
would be completed by that time. The discretionary power to make 
additions to allowances to meet special circumstances was exercised 
over a wide'field in the late autumn, because the coming of winter 
coincided with an abnormal increase in the price of some commodities. 
Additions to normal allowances were made in over 250,000 cases to 
meet the burden of increased prices and additional fuel and light. 

The applicants include a large proportion of persons whose normal 
employment is in the lower wage classes. About half the male appli- 
cants normally earn less than 50s.* a week. In about 6 percent, or 
over 30,000, of the cases the allowance is within 4s. of the person’s 
normal wages. Since an unemployed man does not have to make 
certain expenditures necessary for an employed man, in these cases 


' See Monthly Labor Review, October 1936 (p. 877) and October 1937 (p. 842). 


1 Great Britain. Unemployment Assistance Board. Report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1937. London, 
1938. 


? Average exchange rate of pound sterling in 1937=$4.9440 (shilling= 24.7 cents, penny =2.06 cents). 


109127—-38-——4 
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the applicant is as well off as he would be if employed. This pro}, 
lem, the chairman of the board says, is one which has far-re, hing 
implications and raises questions of very serious social conseqiene. 
which go beyond those which the board is in a position to solye } 
itself. 

The board’s applicants form a constantly changing group and, whjl; 
during the year the maximum number with current applications 0), 
any one day was 590,000, the number of different applicants in th. 
course of the year was 1,250,000. In December 1937 there wep, 
581,437 applicants for allowances and the number of persons in the 
households, including the applicants themselves, was estimated to }yp 
1,950,000. The total number of applicants in December was 16 6 
percent below the number in December 1936 (603,734) if the 80.009 
“second appointed day”’ cases, which had no counterpart in the 193¢ 
figures, are excluded. The average weekly number of payments o| 
allowances was 577,000, excluding the cases in which the payment 
was to supplement unemployment benefits, a reduction of 53,000 
from the average number for the preceding year. Excluding payments 
supplementing unemployment benefits, the average weekly allowanc 
was 24s. 3d. in 1937 as compared with 23s. 9d. in 1936. 

A sample inquiry covering the duration of unemployment and its 
relation to age and sex of the applicants, showed that 52 percent of 
the males and 60 percent of the women were under 45 years of age 
Of all the male applicants, 53.2 percent had been unemployed less 
than 1 year, 33.4 percent from 1 to 5 years, and 13.4 percent ove 
5 years. The corresponding percentages for females were 68.2, 26.1, 
and 5.7. In the long-period unemployment groups, applicants of the 
older ages predominated. Thus, nearly 63 percent of the men and 
39.5 percent of the women who had been unemployed 3 years an 
longer were 45 years of age and over. Applicants for allowances are 
required to give their normal wages. The normal wages of S64 
percent of the men were over 40s. a week, of which 39.3 percent were 
between 40s. and 50s.; 73 percent of the women earned normally less 
than 30s. a week and only 6.5 percent earned over 40s, 

The work of the board in the field of training and maintaining the 
employability of applicants was extended during 1937. For the first 
time the board used its powers of granting general financial assistance 
to voluntary organizations providing training courses. These volun- 
tary schemes included a subsistence-production project designed to 
assist older unemployed men whose prospects of reentering employ- 
ment are remote. Progress was made in settling families on small 
holdings, and during the year there was a small increase in the acreage 
available for settlement. The number of group holdings also increase 
and, outside the “special areas’’ in which the movement had already 
been developed, the number of group holdings increased from 1,1 (0 
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7) 1936 to 1,650 in 1937. Close collaboration was maintained with the 
\linistry of Labor in its policy of industrial transference, and special 
attention was given to the family-removal scheme. The total number 
of industrial-transference cases of men, women, boys, and girls was 
98 126; the number of household removals was 7,639, and of family 
removals, 589. During the year, recruitment to instructional centers 
was open to men between the ages of 18 and 45 in any part of the 
country, With special preference being given to the depressed areas. 
Admissions to the centers in 1937 totaled 20,588, or almost as many 
as in 1936, in spite of the fact that owing to the improvement in the 
industrial situation which brought with it a corresponding contraction 
in the field of selection, the total number of eligible and suitable men 
on the unemployment register dropped from 237,885 in December 
1936 to 192,962 in December 1937. The men who successfully finished 
a course at a Government training center were practically sure of 
employment, as of the 10,761 men who completed courses during the 
year, 10,424 (97 percent) secured employment. The board was not 
officially associated with the selection of women for training for 
domestic service or for individual vocational courses until the late 
summer of 1937. In the last 4 months of the year nearly 13,000 
persons were approached with a view to accepting such training, but 
only 1,650 were willing to do so. Although the men and women in 
whose cases the board cannot find any justification for the refusal of 
training are in a minority, it is said the tendency on the part of a 
certain number of applicants to refuse persistently to utilize the train- 
ing schemes or to take any other steps to improve their condition 
presents a problem with which the board is seriously concerned. 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF \py 
AND WOMEN, MARCH 1938 


AVERAGE earnings of women, on both a weekly and an 
basis, were lower than those of men in 43 manufacturing in 
during a representative pay-roll period in March 1938. In 25 
these industries women’s earnings averaged less than $15 a wi 

in one industry (knit cloth) the average was less than $11 
lowest average week’s earnings of men were $15.39 in cotto: 
In 10 of the 43 industries an average of less than 40 cents an ho 
paid to woman operatives. In only one industry (cotton textil 
men earn less than 50 cents an hour. 

These findings are taken from a report to the Secretary of La 
a special analysis made by the Women’s Bureau of employme:! 
pay-roll records of 43 manufacturing industries in 12 States gat 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The manufacturing ind 
chosen for the analysis employed, altogether, three-fourths of : 
woman workers in manufacturing. In 16 of these industries v 
constituted half or more of the labor force, and in at least 2: 
formed over a third of the workers. The special analysis co 
over 384,000 women in 43 manufacturing industries and over 2! 
in two nonmanufacturing industries. In half of these indus! 
women constituted from 45 to over 90 percent of the workers cover 
by the reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The average hours worked and average hourly and weekly earn 
of men and women in 43 women-employing industries in 12 
industrial States are given in the following table. 
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j,-r0ge Hours Worked and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Selected Industries 
: in March 1938, by Industry and Sex 






























































_— 
Average ee Average 
Women reported | week’s earn- | t - ih | hourly earn- 
ings | ae re | ings ! 
OPO, 
. | | 
Industry | Percent | | 
| ofall | fen en , 
| Number |reported | Men ce Men | — Men Wom- 
\J F\ employ- - 
™ ees | 
' 
| | } 
Manufacturing | Cents | Cents 
ood ew aan ; 102, 183 45.3 |$20. 24 [$13.21 | 34.3] 31.0] 50.1 42.6 
nT iy sieen ME 25, 070 36.5 | 15.39] 11.24 33.5) 29.8] 45.7 37.6 
en. ‘ton small wares.....-- 2, 300 54.2 | 23.10 | 15.20 | 40.6] 37.3] 57.3 41.1 
n ANS 4 “1 Ee ihints 39, 636 63.4 | 26.22] 14.52 38. 1 33.0 69.4 44.2 
> Hosiery ?..---- 21, 660 57.4 | 27.78 | 15.66 | 38.4] 34.9] 73.2 45.7 
inf { juterwear 2 we ~ o 3, 901 70. 5 24 27 ] 4. 47 37. 5 oo. 5 63. 2 42 6 
I'’nderwear ?____.-- * 12, 959 ! 75. 6 21 ; 12. 16 37.3 30. 3 57.8 39.9 
Cloth 2...- 1,116 | 54.1 | 21.51 | 10.60 | 37.6] 30.2] 57.2 35. 1 
T silk and rayon 14,698; 53.8] 18.47] 12.59] 36.7] 33.6] 50.9 37.9 
Woolen and worsted goods 12, 965 41.0 | 20.49 | 12.80 31.4 26.1 65. 6 49.7 
mille Carpets, rugs, wool__ 3, 844 29.1 | 19.62 | 13.09 | 29.1 | 25.6] 67.3 45.1 
_— Dyeing, finishing. - 3,670! 20.5] 23.01 | 17.04] 35.8| 32.9] 65.3 44.9 
] 
ting: Clothien *unnshsneseccsees —_ a 113, 158 70.7 | 29.25] 15.42] 33.5 | 21.0} 90.0 49.6 
es) (| Men’s clothing on 52, 564 65.2 | 25.33 | 13.18 | 32.8] 30.1] 79.6 44.2 
i Suits, overcoats, etc.? 21, 511 49.4 | 26.78 | 15. 26 31.4 29.4 88.5 53. 1 
Cotton and work ‘ 11, 673 | 81.8 | 23.71 | 11.70 36. 6 29. 2 63.7 39.9 
Shirts, collars : 19, 380 | 84.8 | 20.73 | 11.67 36.7 | 32.1 59.8 7.4 
\fen’s furnishings - -- 4, 295 | 86.5 | 24.65 | 13.24 37.3 | 33.9 je 39.8 
Women’s clothing ‘ 51, 062 76.0 | 35.52 | 17.41 34.4 31.5] 106.5] 56.5 
nt ar Undergarments ? : 14, 795 86.4 | 29.38 | 14.08] 37.2] 33.3] 75.3] 42.2 
Coats, suits ? 3, 057 32.8 45.91 | 26.68 31.4 28. 4 145.3 94.0 
ther Dresses, cotton ? 11, 333 92.4 | 25.43 | 12.50 43.0 35. 5 60.8 39. 5 
Dresses, other ? 15, 449 73.3 | 36.03 | 20.23 31.1 28.6 | 112.0 69.5 
Corsets, efc_.._.-- 6, 428 86.4 | 26.78 | 15.16 39. 6 33.6 67.8 43.6 
Food 
Confectionery - -. | 15,196 58.5 | 24.79 | 13. 66 40.8 34.4 | 60.9 39.7 
Meat packing, etc 5, 982 14.4 | 29.40 | 19.19 41.1 36. 6 71.9 52.0 
roms | RSE ‘ : 9, 701 22.8 | 29.04 5.72 43.9 | 36.9 66.5 | 41.7 
Leather: Boots and shoes____ 21, 225 46.4 | 22.52 | 14.51 35.7 35.9 (2.8 40.8 
thay + Tobacco: Cigars, cigarettes_. 12, 971 | 70.9 | 20.14 | 13.18 37.9 32.8 52.9 40.3 
. Paper and printing: | 
ver Printing, publishing 14, 852 16.6 | 36.12 | 17.82 37.5 34.6 94.8 51.5 
; Book and job : 13, 196 | 23.0 | 34.07 | 17.15 38. 2 34.5 89. 6 19.7 
D4 (I Newspaper, periodical 1, 656 | 5.2 | 38.60 | 22.83 36.0 34.2 | 104.4 65.9 
Paper and pulp----- ia . 4, 860 10.5 | 25.44] 14.82] 39.2] 33.1] 64.9 45.0 
t rips Paper boxes... -. 6, 670 | 61.6 | 23.74] 13.50] 39.2] 34.0] 60.8] 39.8 
t] | 
ver Electrical_...._-.- iad | 34,682 | 23.6 | 26.02 | 15.55 32.3 28.4 77.8 51.4 
Electrical machinery, supplies 26, 289 | 20.5 | 26.39 | 16.28} 32.3] 29.1] 786] 52.6 
;, Radio, phonographs_ 8, 393 | 45.0 | 26.21 | 12.83] 38.8] 29.9] 68.0] 43.1 
Metal: 
rnines Foundries, machine shops | , 635 4.1 | 24.97 | 17.88 33.9 30.8 | 73.6 | 54.4 
o Hardware______- fi, 627 25.2 | 21.06 | 12.75 30.9 27.7 | 69.4 17.8 
Stamped and enameled ware 3, 415 19.5 | 24.79 | 14.78 36. 7 31.9 | 68.4 47.2 
c yp) | oe ft i608 28.5 | 25.90 | 16.17 | 39.4 32.8 | 63.9 418.0) 
Clocks, watches | 2,755 4.1) 25.25] 15.12] 35.8] 33.3] 70.6]° 44.9 
| | } 
Rubber goods. - - _-. | 13,073 23.2 | 23.73 | 15.10 | 27.7] 28.8] 87.9 53. 5 
Auto tires... _- , | 3, 536 14.2 | 24.84 | 14.52 24.0 20.9 | 104.4 69.5 
Rubber boots, shoes. | 4. 801 50. 6 | 24.09 | 15.94 | 34.6 | 33.2 69.6 48.0 
_ Rubber goods, other ‘ 4, 736 23.2 | 22.63 | 14.45 | 34.1 | 32.3] 66.5 45.2 
Wood: Furniture. ___- , aba 2, 699 6.4 | 20 64 | 14.59] 35 32.4 58. 2 45.3 
Chemicals............ ‘ , 4, 656 33. 5 | 27.07 16. 11 38.2} 36.3 71.5 44.3 
Drug preparations 2,917} 45.5) 26.30] 15.41] 39.9] 37.6] 65.7 40.8 
Rayon....___- 1, 739 23.3 | 28.83 | 18.65 | 35.7] 345] 80.8] 54.0 
Glass and pottery. _- 7, 182 | 18.4 | 24.20 | 14.03 | 33.5] 33.1 72.3 43.8 
Glass._...____. | 4, 706 | 16.3 | 23.60 | 13.48 | 32.3] 30.9] 73.2 43.7 
a --| 2,476 | 24.1 | 25.44 | 14.31 | 37.2] 32.8] 68.5 43.4 
| 
_ Nonmanufacturing | 
Laundries. -.-.... . ase. . 66.0 27. 57 | 13.57 | 45.4) 38.4] 59.9 35. 1 
yeing and cleaning ..._._______- ---] 2, 828 44.0 | 24.71 | 13.92] 42.8 | 36.2] 58.4 39.0 








' Computed from smaller number of employees than total, 


‘ ns since man-hours not reported for all. 
Averages for this industry are unweighted. 


* Total exceeds details, because al] industries not shown separately. 
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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 1928.» 


WHAT has been happening to employed women since the depressioy 
and whether the proportion of women and men in industry as 9 who), 
and in particular industries has changed, are discussed in reseed 
bulletin of the United States Women’s Bureau.! As data for thy 
United States as a whole since 1930 were not available, employmey, 
data from 8 States—Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia—were broly 
together by the Women’s Bureau as indicative of the more gener) 
trends. The women employed in these States represented, at the 
time of the 1930 census, almost 55 percent of all the woman workoy 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries in the United States. 
The general conclusion reached from a comparison of these dat, 
was that women formed a slightly larger proportion of the tot! 
employment in the latest years reported than in 1930. In son 
industry groups, however, the proportion was smaller, particular) 
in the food and the textile groups, both large employers of woma; 


labor. 
Employment in All Occupations 


A comparison of employment in all occupations was possible fo 


() 
‘ i 


four States—Ohio, which regularly collects fairly complete data, a 


(} 
‘ i 


Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, where censuses had bee 
taken. Comparing employment in 1930 with the latest year reported 


total employment of both sexes combined had decreased since 1930, 
but women appeared to have fared better than men. In all the States 


except Rhode Island, women’s employment either was not so fai 


below the 1930 level as was men’s employment, or was above that 


level. The greatest declines in men’s employment were generalli 
in industries in which women were not usually engaged, such 


mining, heavy metal work, and the building trades, which indicated 


that men were not being replaced by women. Table 1 shows tli 


pereentage change in employment from 1930 to the latest yeu 
reported (1934, 1935, or 1936) and the percent women formed of al 


employees. 


TaBLE 1.—Change in Employment and Proportion of Woman Employees in All Occupa- 


tions Combined, 1930-36 
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| Percent of change in employ- | Percent won 








Latest ment, 1930 to latest year | of all empl 
State | year re- 
ported | 
All em- , ‘ | L 
ployees Men Women | 1930 | one 
Michigan ‘ oat aoe —6.9 —8.0 —1.9 18.7 
Ohio asus| meee —1.8 —1.9 —1.4 24.8 
Pennsylvania 1934 —6. 2 —8.3 +. 8 | 22. 9 
Rhode Island_____. — jmnel 1936 —5.8 —5.4 —6.6 29. 6 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Trends in the Employment of Women, 1928-* 
Washington, 1938. (Bull. No. 159.) 
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Women in Industry ] 


Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


A comparison of index figures for manufacturing industries com- 
B ied. for the 5 States (Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and 
Vireinia) which regularly present such data by sex, disclosed that, in 
contrast to the showing for all occupations combined, employment of 
poth men and women in manufacturing industries in the latest year 
available was greater than in 1930 in more than half of the cases re- 
ported. For neither men nor women, however, was employment in 
manufacturing as high as at the 1929 peak. 

Although the employment of women did not decline so much from 
1929 to the lowest level of the depression as did that of men, neither 
was the recovery in women’s employment so great; New York was the 
only State where women’s employment in the latest year reported 

‘approached closer to the 1929 level than did men’s employment. 

- Inthe States for which the numbers employed were available, manu- 

‘facturing employment for both men and women was greater than in 

1930 in Ohio and Virginia (except for Negro women). In Michigan 

‘and Rhode Island, however, while employment of both sexes in manu- 

‘facturing had declined more than in all occupations combined, women 
had been more fortunate than men, mainly because the industries 

' which employed large numbers of women were not so hard hit as the 
industries in which the men were principally employed. The percent 

of change in employment in each State, and the proportion women 

formed of the total employment, in 1930 as compared with the latest 

year available, are shown in table 2: 





eee ae 


' Taste 2.—Change in Employment and Proportion of Woman Employees in Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1930-36 





ee eS ee 





Percent of change in man- | Percent women 
ufacturing industries 1930 were of all em- 
| Latest | latest year ployees 
State and source of data | year re- | = a 
} ported 
; | tees Men | Women 1930 mg 
a | 
| 
State employment figures: 
Massachusetts , ’ 1934 —17.1 —17.1 —17.2 | 30.7 | 30.7 
I | 1935 16.4 | +6. 4 +6, 2 | 17.3 17.2 
) ‘Virginia: | | 
: White _- on -----| 1936 | +22.7| +204 +28.8 27.5 28.9 
j Negro_____- : cpa 1936 | 15.7) +24.4 | awh S| 33. 6 28.7 
State and Federal census: 
: Michigan__..____. ee ; 1985 | -—17.9| —18.2 —14.7 | 9.9 10.3 
a 1936 | —12.5 | —14.0 —8.7 | 28.3 29. 5 
} ' 


py as se 


The proportion of women in manufacturing industries as a whole 
had declined since 1930 in Ohio and Virginia (Negro workers), had - 
risen in Michigan, Rhode Island, and Virginia (white workers), and 
had remained stationary in Massachusetts. The report states that 
“women appear to have lost out * * * for the textile group asa 
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whole, in the making of cotton goods, silk goods, bakery product 





° ° wee 
and chemical and allied products; they appear to have es inoed 7 

‘ . " : ‘ net 

proportion in women’s clothing.’ “a 

l 

=] . T . . Cc ah 

Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries “ 
ol 
Available data for certain service industries, salespersons in stop, — ™° 


telephone operators, and clerical workers, though scattered, shove, 




























as 
employment increases in some cases and decreases in others, }ut {jp — th 
level of employment was almost always lower for women thay {.. — t! 
men. Women had lost ground in almost every instance in jj. — o! 
proportion they formed of all workers, as may be seen from jable: — 
TaBLe 3.—Percent Women Were of all Employees in Nonmanufacturing [)custrie 
1930-36 
Percent | ; 
women were | = 
of all t] 
employees 
Industry and State meena piemeasn | Industry and State 7 Cl 
| Latest | p 
, year | | 
1930 re- | \ 
| ported \| 
— — — | e 
Laundries and cleaning and dyeing: '| Telegraph and telephone operation 
Te ae 50. 4 43.3 | Michigan......____- 
a RRL eae, Sat 58. 4 57. 1 each SER a 
Eee 48. 4 48.4 Rhode Island_........___- | 
Hotels and restaurants: Store workers: ( 
RE ees 55. 4 50.3 Michigan........__. 
Rhode Island................-. 44.0} 32.5 | a 
Ohio: Rhode Island__.- es 
0 Ee 45.1 || Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
CS ES eee 55. 0 50.7 | office clerks: 
ee eR I, Oe i abeawos 
hio: 
tintin nd necinminidinting 
Office buildings_.....__- 











EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES OF WOMEN I\ 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTELS 


WOMEN comprised approximately 44 percent of all employees in the 
lodging departments of hotels and in other lodging establishments in 
Pennsylvania at the beginning of 1938. Almost three-quarters o! 
these women were employed in the housekeeping departments, clietly 
as maids, the others being mostly office workers and telephone ami 
elevator operators. In year-round hotels approximately 95 percent o! 
the woman employees had full-time employment, less than 5 percent! 
being employed part time and less than 1 percent as extras. |'ull- 
time woman workers who received no maintenance earned a media 
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weekly wage of $11.44; for those who received full maintenance the 
an wages were $6.84 per week. ‘Tips were irregular and added 
little to the wages. These data are presented in a report by the Penn- 
<ylyania Department of Labor and Industry of an investigation of the 
hotel industry as of January 1938.' The study covered 324 establish- 
ments which employed women and were representative of the industry 
as to size and location. The employees included were chiefly those in 
the service and housekeeping occupations, office employees, and main- 
tenance workers. Employees in the food and beverage departments 
of lodging establishments and those primarily employed in laundry 
work were not covered. 


Employment of Women in Lodging Establishments 


\lost of the women employed in the lodging departments of lodging 
establishments were In commercial, residential, and seasonal hotels, 
though one-third of such hotels did not employ women in occupations 
connected with lodging. Tourist homes and rooming houses em- 
ployed relatively few women. On the other hand, most of the 
Y.M.C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, clubs, and institutions providing lodgings 
employed women. 

The principal occupation of these woman workers was as maids, 
almost three-quarters of the total number being employed in this and 
other occupations in the housekeeping departments. Practically all 
the other women were engaged in office work, as bookkeepers and 
auditors, clerks, secretaries and stenographers, cashiers, etc., or in the 
service occupations, such as telephone and elevator operators, check- 
room employees, etc. 

In year-round hotels the average number of employees varied little 
from month to month, but in seasonal hotels there were wide variations 
in employment. The greater part of the employment was in the 
larger cities, 40 percent of the total employment being in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

Only 14 percent of the women and male minors employed in year- 
round hotels, in which the largest numbers of persons were employed, 
were Negroes. Three-quarters of the Negro employees were in house- 
keeping occupations and most of the remainder were in service 
occupations. 


Wages and Hours of Woman Employees 


In addition to cash wages, other remuneration, such as meals and 
lodging, and tips, formed a considerable part of the earnings of many . 
woman workers in lodging establishments. In year-round and sea- 





' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Hours and Minimum Wages. Report 
to the Wage Board for Hotels and Other Lodging Establishments on Employment of Women and Minors 
'n Lodging Establishments in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1938. Mimeographed. 
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sonal hotels 32 and 99 percent, respectively, of the employees 
some form of maintenance, and 21 and 45 percent, resp 
received tips. 

The amount of tips received by these workers did not acd gy, 
stantially to their earnings, over three-fourths of those reporting {j, 
amount of tips received in the week ending January 15, 1938, statin 
that they received less than $1. A comparison of the median cash 
earnings of full-time woman employees in year-round hotels wh, 
received tips and those who did not shows that the differences wor 
small, as can be seen from the following: 


t celved 
cUvely, 











Employees not Employees re 
Median earnings: receiving lips _ ceiving tips 
Annual_ $567 $545 
Weekly. 11. 48 11. 36 
Hourly _- . 282 272 


. 272 

Maintenance, or meals and lodging, however, is quite a factor ip 
wage payments, as, on the average, the lowest wages are paid those 
receiving the most maintenance. Meals and lodging are provided 
more frequently in small towns than in large towns. 

The purchase and upkeep of uniforms formed the principal oecu- 
pational expense of women in hotels, though in half of the establish- 
ments where uniforms were required the employers paid for them and 
for the laundering thereof. In establishments where the employees 
paid for their purchase and upkeep, the cost ranged from a little less 
than $3 to almost $60 per year. 

















YEAR-ROUND HOTELS 





Annual earnings.—The median cash earnings of full-time woman 
employees in year-round hotels for whom annual earnings were 
reported were $559 in 1937 for those who received no maintenance: 
$518 for those who were furnished one meal a day; $500 for those 
receiving two or three meals a day; and $400 for those who were 
given full maintenance, including lodging. Over nine-tenths of the 
women who received no maintenance received less than $800 a yea 
and over three-tenths received less than $500, although the report 
under review notes that preliminary figures on the cost of main- 
tenance of a single woman alone, on a health and efficiency level, 
showed that $1,040 was needed. 

Median annual cash earnings in the different occupations for woman 
employees in year-round hotels who received no maintenance ranged 
from $527 for maids to $958 for office employees, which included 
women in professional and executive positions as well as stenographiers, 
typists, and clerks. Three-eighths of the maids and elevator oper- 
ators earned Jess than $500. Table 1 shows median annual earnings 
in the various occupations and a percentage distribution of the women 
according to annual earnings. 
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All occupations... ----------- 
Office...-------- w--2------ os 958 43 5 5 7 12 12 30 
Front office....------------- -- --- (12 29 oss : 4 & 16 48 Q() 
Housekeeping - - -- -- ~~, w= =------------- ods 503 4 11 37 77 94 98 
Housekeepers and inspectresses_-__--- 700 2] 10 14 29 52 76 
Maids eccoesecsosossososoc= sieeieaietitbeteetetieden 527 448 4 1] 38 &1 07 99 
Other housekeeping - - ..-------------.--- 589 34 |. 9 oF; 53 = aR 
Service .------------------- --- 633 148 3 s 29 40 7 89 
Checkroom seeseneceooes ene eee eer ences (*) 12 25 42 AO 75 100 100 
Elevator operators cbisahainientaihe ae 550 55 9 11 38 64 96 100 
Telephone operators---------- “ere 708 8] 1 - 19 48 =9 

\*) 7 14 29 43 | 100 100 
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« ]—Annual Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Employees! of Year-Round 
Hotels, Who Received No Maintenance, by Occupation, 1937 













Percent of employees with annual 
Median | Number earnings of less than— 
earnings, | ofem- _ ; ae 

1937 ployees 






Occupation 





$300 $400 $500 $600 | $700 | $800 









91 

















Miscellaneous ..........20c- scenes cen ce-scee- 











| Excluding food and beverage and laundry employees. 
? Median not computed because of small number of cases. 









Weekly earnings.—Median weekly earnings of woman workers in 
year-round hotels, as reported, ranged from $6.84, where full main- 
tenance was provided, to $11.44, where cash wages only were paid. 
Over four-fifths of these women earned less than $15 in the week. 

By occupation, the median weekly earnings were highest for office 
employees ($19.29) and lowest for maids ($10.62). Over half of the 
maids earned less than $11 and one-fifth less than $9. Three-fourths 
of the office employees, two-thirds of the front-office employees, and 
one-half of the telephone operators and of the elevator operators 
earned $15 or more a week. 

Weekly earnings in the pay period reported, by occupation, are 
shown in table 2. 
















TaBLeE 2.—Weekly Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Employees | of Year-Round 
Hotels Who Received No Maintenance, by Occupation 












Percent of employees with weekly 
earnings of less than 


Median) Num- 
weekly | ber of | 
earn- | em- 
ings |ployees| ¢- 
| 





Occupation 





| $7 | $9 | $11 | $13 | $15 | $17 
























All occupations.......___- eet Se | $11.44] 1,053] 2 4) 15| 44] 72] 84 93 
a | 50 : 8 | 12] 22 34 
ER AT a aa .-| 0201 a3 i. ee . 24.2 31 62 
Housekeeping......____. Seti Paes BSE 763 2); 4] 18| 54] 85] 96 99 
Housekeepers and inspectresses..............| 14. 67 | - i.... ay 3/} 10| 34] 55 93 
nn mane neunnce 10.62} 687} 2/ 5] 20| 57| 88| 98] 100 
Oumar memeemeoning.......................... | 11.84 | 47 |.....| 2| 4] 34] 7% | 87 98 
_ Sq ett tii iii aaa 13. 71 197 2 4 7| 20| 45] 60 89 
ET RE | (2) 1I5|/ 15| 20] 40] 6&3 | 67| 93 93 
Elevator operators..____._____ tee a ..-| 12.30 | 78 1 5 8; 31) 60| 68} 99 
I cncncoccccccccccsencss | 15.00 104 |.... .-| 1] 8] 30] 50] 81 
Miscellaneous................... 7 ieee a oon ty _.| 18] 36]{ 73 | 100 | 





l Excluding food and beverage and laundry employees. 
? Median not computed because of small number of cases. 





Hourly earnings —Median hourly cash earnings of full-time woman 
employees in year-round hotels, as reported, ranged from 17.2 cents 
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for those who received full maintenance to 28.1 cents for t} 
received cash wages only. Reports were received of cash y 
lowas 10centsanhour. Of those who received nothing but cas 
over a quarter earned less than 24 cents an hour and only 4 
earned over 40 cents. Earnings of less than 20 cents an ho 
reported by 25 percent of those who received one meal per 
percent of those who were given two or three meals a day. 
percent of those who received meals and lodging. 

In the various occupations median hourly earnings varied, th 
being 26.4 cents for maids and the highest—46.0 cents—for ot! 
ployees. Three-fifths of the maids earned less than 28 tents por | 
and very few earned 32 cents or more. All of the office an 
office employees earned 28 cents or more. Hourly earnings 
different occupations during the pay period mentioned are s 
in table 3: 


TaBLe 3.—Heurly Cash Earnings of Full-Time Woman Employees * of Yeur-h. 
Hotels, Who Received No Maintenance, by Occupation 





Percent of employees rec 


N 7, ig ° : j 7S le 
edi an | Number earnings of le 
Oce : hourly 
cecupation earnings of em- 
(cents) ployees | ”) 24 o8 


| cents | cents | cent cent 














All occupations____- CEE: Fe ee ee 28. 1 629 5 26 0 SE 
EE Ee ee ee ee : 46.0 _) a ae ae ll | 
 ~ RET Sa siren 35.4 | 4 Bees a 18 
SSL : 26.8 | 495 | 6 32 57 \s 
Housekeepers and iincenienne i eae : 33.0 23 4 13 261} 48 
Maids_. . Sh HE Ne RO 26 4 436 | 6 35 | 60 | 98 
Other housekeeping..............______- 28.0 | 36 11} 80 | 89 
EE 31.4 | 93 | 1 6 | 26 55 
EE 2A SR ; @) | 13; 8] 8] 31 | 92 
Elevator operators.....................-. 32.3 | {a 17 42 ff 
Telephone operators..................--_| 32.0 a 21 18] 50 
Fy iti aaa mate (2) fy 20 80 | 100 










1 Excluding food and beverage and laundry employees. 
? Median not computed because of small number of cases. 

Hours of work.—Scheduled weekly hours of work for 
employees in year-round hotels were concentrated between 4() 
44, only 4 percent of such women having a schedule of less th: 
hours. Actual hours of work, as reported for 970 full-time w 


workers, showed that 11 percent worked less than 36 hours, 76 percent 


worked from 36 to 44 hours, and 13 percent worked over 44 li 
The median hours worked were 42.7. 

A spread of 13 hours in any one day was the maximum allowe: 
woman employees of hotels. From data reported for full-time wo 
employees it was found that 73 percent of such employees | 


typical spread of from 8 to 9 hours and also that there were 73 percent 
whose longest spread was from 8 to 9 hours. Only 3 percent had 4 
spread of 10 or more hours per day. Some occupational differences 
were found; for instance, a spread of 8 to 9 hours was worked by ‘0 
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ont of the elevator operators but by only 65 percent of the house- 


‘here was little variation reported in actual hours worked in the 
various occupations, the median hours worked in each of the occupa- 
al groups being close to those for all occupations—42.6. Check- 


tio 
m girls formed the only group of which more than 25 percent worked 


roe 


less than 38 hours. Seventeen and eighteen percent of the house- 


keepers and of the telephone operators worked more than 44 hours 
per week, the percentages in the other groups ranging from 3 to 13. 


SEASONAL HOTELS 





\fost of the seasonal hotels provided employment for the summer 
months only, though a very few were open all the year round and 
kept a few employees all the time. While the annual earnings in 
these hotels probably did not represent the total annual income of 
the majority of the employees, they did represent the earnings for a 
summer’s work. ‘Tipping was more prevalent in seasonal than in 
year-round hotels, about half of the women for whom reports were 
received having regularly received tips. 

Annual earnings for 1937 were reported for only 74 full-time woman 
employees. Of these women 22 (18 maids and 4 telephone operators) 
earned less than $50; 26 received from $50 to $99; and all but 2 of 
the others received less than $250. The difference in these wages, 
the report states, may have been due to the length of time worked. 

Data reported as to earnings per hour were extremely meager. Of 
29 employees reported for, 18 had earnings of 13.3 cents per hour, all 
of the others having higher earnings. 

Data as to weekly hours were also insufficient, 21 maids reporting 
working between 38 and 40 hours per week. The median spread in 
hours for full-time woman workers was 12.5 hours, 71 percent having 
a spread sometime during the week of 12 hours or more. 





OTHER LODGING ESTABLISHMENTS 





There was little employment in other types of lodging establish- 
ments. In the 216 tourist homes visited in the survey, only five full- 
time woman employees were reported, three of whom earned $5 to 
$16 a week and were given full maintenance. Cash earnings of 33 
full-time woman workers in 10 Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s ranged 
from $7 to $25 or more per week, the median being about $14.80. 
Most of them received no maintenance. 

Some maintenance, as well as cash earnings, was received by many 
of the full-time employees of clubs. Weekly earnings of the 43 full- 
time woman employees of clubs for whom reports were received were 
as follows: 15 of the 16 who received two or three meals a day earned 
less than $17 and 11 earned less than $11; 11 of the 14 women receiving 
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no maintenance earned less than $15; 13 others earned from $7 to g»- 
and more. 

In eight institutions, mainly colleges providing dormitory g¢eozp. 
modations for students, weekly earnings of the 48 full-time wom, 


employees ranged from $3 for 5 women to $25 or more for 5 wome, 


the median being about $10.25. About half of these women Js 
received full maintenance. 

Of the 23 woman workers in rooming houses for whom reports wer, 
received, 10 received no maintenance, 6 of whom earned between so 
and $10 per week in cash. The other 13 women received weekly eas) 
wages of from $5 to $13 and some maintenance. 








Profit Sharing 


PCPPEIOO IO DOO ISS 


PROFIT SHARING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1937 


PROFIT SHARING was being practiced in 1937 by 410 organizations 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. They had 415 plans in 
operation at the end of the year under which 264,300 employees were 
entitled to participate. There were 149 organizations which paid no 
profit-sharing bonus in 1937. The others made payments averaging 
£11 8s. Od. per employee participating, or 6.1 percent of wages. 
These findings were disclosed by the annual survey made by the 
British Ministry of Labor.! 

The number and coverage of the plans in use in the 266 private- 
industry schemes are shown in table 1. 


TasLe |.—Coverage of |} arious Types of Profit-Sharing Plans of Industrial Organiza- 
tions ' in Great Britain in 1937 





Number of em- 
ployees entitled 
to participate 


Number of Total number 
Pype of plan plans of employees 


(ll plans__-. , Pa 385, 223, 000 


Share issue plans (bonus paid in form of share capital of em- 
ploying company, issued free or on especially favorable 
terms) 2 a ees Se 
Deposit plans (interest, varying with profits, paid on em- 
ployee’s deposits with firm) 2 ae i ; poe 17 ” 5, 800 
Other plans: 
Bonus paid in shares or invested in company’s capital 3 35 27, 100 
Bonus retained in provident, superannuation, etc., fund 3 15 14, 300 
Bonus paid in cash or credited to savings or deposit 
account.__ : 5 an et OR Pe Re 5 17, 93, 400 
Combinations of above plans, and method not known. 15, 60, 600 





Not including cooperative associations. 


Of the 415 plans in operation 149 were those of cooperative asso- 
clations and 266 were those of 261 private businesses. Among the 
cooperative associations 113 of the 149 plans provided for payment 
of the bonuses in cash; and among the other businesses 95 of the 266 
plans provided for payment either in cash or as a deposit in a savings 
account to the credit of the employee. Among the industrial com- 
panies the next most common methods of payment of bonuses were 
those under which the bonuses were retained as part of the working 
capital of the employing company. Thus, 77 of the industrial plans 
provided for bonuses payable in shares, and 17 were designed to en- 

' Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette, July 1938 (p. 256). 
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courage the employees to make deposits with the company, } 
anteeing a fixed minimum rate of interest on these deposi 
additional interest varying according to the company’s pro! 
the year. 

The number, coverage, and payments made under the sch 
the cooperatives and of private businesses are shown in table : 


TaBLeE 2.—Coverage and Payments Under Profit-Sharing Plans in Great [ritgin 





n ts 


Plans in operation in 1937 





ee _ . — 
ber of 
organi- 
zations 
with 
plans 


Bonuses paid 
Type of organization Employees |__ 
entitled 
to parti- 
cipate 


Number of! Per capita 
plans average 








| 


All organizations...................... 415 264, 300 366 





Cooperative associations 49| 149 41, 300 148]: 
lg ST aS 26 266 223, 000 218 

















' Including schemes under which no bonus was earned. 


The largest number of plans were in merchandising, but the | 
number of employees affected was in public utilities: 


Number FEmplovees ¢ 
of plans to part 


Agriculture _ _ _- So : 62 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, etc ; 17 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding __- 32 
Textile ; 23 
Boot and shoe__.__ ~~~ -- } ' hhalets 14 
Other clothing_________- ‘ 27 5.75 ; 4 
Food and drink ee ee 26 
Paper, printing, and publishing __- sa 41 
Gas, water, and electricity supply____-_- -- mth 68 
Merchants, warehousemen, and retail traders 

Banking, insurance, and finance_____________- aise 12 
Other businesses____. __ _- 


Total 








Industrial and Labor Conditions 


MOPPEPOOP 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF MAINTENANCE STAFFS 
ON FEDERAL HOUSING PROJECTS 


WORKING conditions of maintenance and other employees on 
housing projects constructed with Federal funds are established by 
two different procedures, depending upon whether the dwellings are 
owned and administered by the Federal Government or leased or sold 
to local authorities.’ If the Federal Government retains the manage- 
ment of dwellings the terms of employment of the maintenance and 
managerial staff are determined under civil-service rules, but if a 
property is taken over by the local housing authority the working 
conditions of all persons employed on the project must conform with 
those prevailing in the community for the same or similar kinds of 
employment. These principles are laid down in section 16 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 and are designed to protect labor 
standards. 

Although the United States Housing Authority finds the problems 
confronting managers of federally and locally operated projects 
essentially the same, the methods of dealing with them are somewhat 
different. Not only does the employee on a federally operated project 
receive the wages fixed by the United States Civil Service Commission 
for Federal employees, but his working hours are similarly regulated, 
and he is entitled to compensation for injuries received in the perform- 
ance of duty, under the Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916. 
Persons employed on locally operated projects have no such Federal 
protection. 

Maintenance and other employees on a Federal project are hired 
directly by the United States Housing Authority through the project 
manager. As Federal employees these workers are subject to pay- 
ment at rates established by the Civil Service Commission. If work 
is done under contract, the wage rates must conform with the terms 
of the Bacon-Davis Act, if the contract is of a value of $2,000 or over; 
if it is of lower value, the contractor is free to fix the scale of pay. 
This means that the Housing Authority is not responsible for wage 
conditions under either contract, but even so, it is stated, a project 





' Public Act No. 412 (75th Cong., 1st sess.), United States Housing Act of 1937; and U. S. Housing Author- 
ity, press release No. 28364 H, 1938. 
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manager should make it his duty to discuss the rates with ly jo) ; 
conference is asked. 

On projects turned over to local management, the wage :ajoc ,; 
maintenance and other employees must be the local prevailin + py). 
Unless there is a State or local law providing for establishing rye, 4 
United States Housing Authority must give final approval of 
rates to be paid. ‘To aid in these decisions managers are req) ire ; 
familiarize themselves with the existing laws and to keep the \\ 
ity office in Washington informed. The manager may also }» | 
upon by the local housing authority to make the required s' 
establishing prevailing wages, when no State law or-city or 
provides minimum working standards. If a study is nece 
should cover wages paid in work of a comparable natur 
example, if an engineer or fireman is to be employed, info: 
should be obtained regarding the rates of pay for such employees 
hotels, apartment houses, or office buildings of a size compa 
that of the project. Recommendations should then be based 
factual data thus obtained. Hours of work are those establis!ic: 
the local housing authority, unless fixed by a State or local ls 

It is likely that work other than that of ordinary maintena: 
be required on every project at intervals. This will entail the : 
of special rates for jobs such as painting. ‘To establish the pa) 
an investigation must be made, and the resulting rate may }) 
union rate, if that prevails, but will conform to whatever 
actually most often paid. 

One of the most important tasks facing managers is stated 
the enforcement of the hours standards that are established. 
personnel ‘questions will inevitably arise such as lay-off policy) 
charge, and rehiring. 

neooooee 


REQUIRED REST PERIODS FOR DOMESTIC SERVANT» 
IN CUBA 


HOUSE OWNERS in Cuba, permanently employing one or 
servants, cooks, chauffeurs, or nursemaids, are required to grant tlie 
servants 4 days of uninterrupted rest each month and to allow thie 
2 hours of rest during each day, according to a decree of October |° 
effective October 19, 1938.' Two of the days must be Sundays | 
holidays, and the other two on any other day of the week, as agree 
upon by the employer and servant. On their rest days servants ar 
to enjoy the same advantages as when working, including moa: 
when the employer or his family provides them in the house and 0! hie! 
servants are available to substitute for those resting. For infractions 





1 Data are taken from reports of Willard L. Beaulac, American Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim ut H 
September 2, 1938, and of George F. Scherer, American vice consul at Habana, October 25, 1938, 
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decree the head of the family is punishable, under the terms of 


yt tne ; , 
.. Social Defense Code, by 1 to 60 days’ imprisonment or a fine of 
.) 60 quotas,’ or both. 

This decree replaces one of August 25, 1938, which, shortly after its 
snulgation, was suspended during investigation by a commission 


Pp 
ieonsisting of the Secretaries of Labor and of Justice. Action pro- 


viding rest periods for domestic servants was taken to complete the 
lecree of October 19, 1933,° which temporarily excluded domestic 
oryants from limitations on hours of work. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF WORKING CONDITIONS 


IN AUSTRALIA 


/MEASURES adopted by the Commonwealth of Australia to insure 


‘the establishment and maintenance of labor standards differ from those 
in most democratic countries in that the central Government takes 
an active part in fixing conditions of employment and is at the same 
time limited in its powers, owing to the rights reserved by the several 
federated States which make up the Commonwealth.* 





' Organized labor was an influential factor in Australia during the 


4 


Position of Labor 


gold rush of 1850-70, but in the following two decades its power waned 
‘and labor suffered a decisive defeat in 1890 in the shearers’ and 


'seamen’s strikes. 


tHe 


This defeat of organized workers determined the 
future course of Australian industrial relations. Before 1890 the 
unions negotiated directly and voluntarily with employers in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. When the Australian workers 
found that this method had failed, they reversed their earlier policy 
and determined to secure legislation that would give them the power 
to bargain on a basis of equality with employers, under a compulsory 
government system. 

At first, efforts to place control of industrial relations under the 
government were confined to the States, as the Commonwealth had 


/not yet been established. The necessary laws were enacted in 











Victoria in 1896, in South Australia and Western Australia in 1900, 
and in New South Wales in 1901. When the Commonwealth was 


formed in 1901, the constitution contained a clause according the - 





* A “quota” is based on 1 working day, the fines therefore are related to the wages for the corresponding 
number of working days, between the limits of 0.50 peso and 20 pesos. 

* International Labor Office, Geneva, Legislative Series, 1933, Cuba 4. 

‘ Data are from two reports from Elbert G. Mathews, American vice consul at Sydney, Australia, under 
date of September 27, 1938. 
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Federal Government power to direct industrial relations. 


Und iT thi 
, . : , sn vs Us 
enabling legislation the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbjt; 


;, ration 
Act was adopted in 1904. It has been amended several timos the 


latest of which was in 1934. This law provides the legal basis of ¢},, 
regulatory system now in effect and here described. 

Union membership is not compulsory under the act and it appears 
that a law requiring it would be beyond the powers of the Commpop. 
wealth. The arbitration legislation does, however, encourage gy) 
facilitate the formation of trade-unions. In making an awap) 
establishing standards of employment ? the Commonwealth Coneiljg. 
tion and Arbitration Court may direct that, other things being equal 
preference shall be given to organized workers. This power is no; 
widely exercised and only when it appears that employers are dis. 
criminating against union members. It is estimated that over , 
third of the workers belonged to trade-unions at the end of 1936, 
The aggregate number of unionists at that time was officially reporte; 
as 814,809. Organization of employers is also encouraged under the 
terms of the act. 

Registration of both employer and employee groups is permitted 
To be eligible for registration, the employer or employers applying 
must each have had on their pay rolls an average of 100 persons in the 
6 months before the application for registration is made. Similarly, 
any association of not less than 100 employees in any industry may 
be registered. Such recognized organizations may purchase, sell, 
lease, and mortgage real and personal property. They are obliged 
to fulfill certain requirements as to their rules if they are to become o1 
remain registered. Registration may be canceled for cause. 





Legality of Strikes 


As originally enacted, the primary object of the arbitration lay 
of 1904 was ‘‘to prevent lock-outs and strikes in relation to industrial 
disputes.’”’ Breach of the provision forbidding strikes and lock-outs 
was punishable by a heavy fine imposed on the side committing the 
offense. This prohibition was strengthened subsequently, but by 
amendment of 1930 all direct references to lock-outs and strikes were 
deleted. 

Three provisions bearing on the legality of strikes remained in tlie 
act. An employee was forbidden to cease work because his employer 
belonged to an organization, was entitled to the benefit of an award 
or agreement, or exercised his rights under the act. Refusal to accept 
employment by a “‘substantial part’’ of the members of an organiza- 
tion bound by an award was outlawed. Officials of an organization 
were forbidden to advise, encourage, or incite the membership to 





? The term “award” means the regulation of wages, hours, and conditions of employment established by 
an industrial tribunal. The word ‘‘determination’’ has the same meaning in Victoria and Tasmania 
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refrain from accepting employment or from working in accordance 
with the terms of an award. It was further declared that any strike, 
the cause or extent of which contravened the first or second prohibition, 
became illegal. 

The guaranty against stoppages was further strengthened by a 
ruling of the Conciliation and Arbitration Court. It provides that 
the rules of every organization shall require a majority vote by secret 
ballot before any strike is called. Any strike that is not so approved 
constitutes a breach of the rules and must be terminated by the 
officers. 

A few awards of the Court contain a clause prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts. This prohibition applies only to disputes over matters 
covered by the award. It is usually provided that such an award is 
automatically suspended for the duration of a strike. With the 
exception of strikes contravening awards making specific provision 
outlawing stoppages, no interstate strike may be classed as illegal in 
itself. The indirect restrictions imposed by the act, already sum- 
marized, rarely apply except in cases where the striking employees are 
members of an organization bound by an award. If a contract 
exists, the stoppage constitutes an illegal act. If the Court is con- 
fronted with a protracted strike of this nature, the practice is to 
suspend or cancel the terms of the award conferring benefits on 
strikers. Cancelation of the registration of the organization is a last 
resort. As the purpose of the arbitration system is to settle differ- 
ences peacefully, strikes are regarded as always morally if not legally 
wrong, and the Court will not make a new award or vary an existing 
one while the interested employees are on strike. 


Constitutional Limitations on Commonwealth 


The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, like that of the 
United States, grants to the Federal Government certain specific 
powers, and all others are reserved to the States. In the field of labor 
relations, the Australian Constitution provides for Federal jurisdic- 
tion in the following case: 

(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State. 

Thus the Commonwealth is empowered to deal with interstate dis- 
putes only, and all other differences must be settled within the State 
Where they occur. This division of jurisdiction has inevitably 
resulted in some overlapping. Employees of a single plant may 
operate under different awards, depending upon whether the goods 
made move in interstate or intrastate commerce. Difficulties are 
being minimized as the State tribunals tend to base their awards on 
those of the Commonwealth Court and as plans are worked out 
jointly by the Commonwealth and State tribunals to delimit their 
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respective spheres of authority on a practical basis. The | iw. ,; 
Victoria and New South Wales provide that the basic wage {)<eq }, 
the Commonwealth Court shall be adopted by State tribunals, 
general, Commonwealth awards tend to set the standard :5; the 
States. The regulation of terms of employment for persons ¢)\¢a,¢, 
in the public service is inherent in the sovereign powers of the (oy. 
monwealth. In addition the Commonwealth has a measure of 9). 
trol over transport labor and industrial relations in Federal] ‘Tory, 
tories. 

Decisions of the High Court of Australia since 1904 have doyp 
much to clarify the powers of the Commonwealth Court of Concilig. 
tion and Arbitration. The Commonwealth has jurisdiction where , 
dispute exists or may reasonably be expected to occur, provided the 
situation coexists in two or more States. This right does not exten) 
to the legal, medical, and teaching professions, as the High Cour 
has held that the terms “industry” and ‘industrial’? connote 
cooperation between labor and capital which does not exist in thes 
three professions. Intervention, where permissible, must be based 0: 
recognized principles of conciliation or arbitration and must be limited 
to the questions in dispute and to the regulation of conditions affecting 
only the disputants.’ Any State law that conflicts with an award of 
the court is invalid to the extent of the conflict. 


nd: 
1d, In 
















Settlement of Disputes 





The primary instrument established by the Commonwealth Co: 
ciliation and Arbitration Act to settle industrial disputes is the Con 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The present 
Court consists of a chief judge and three judges, any one of whom ma) 
éxercise full powers of the Court except in making, interpreting, 01 
varying an award altering standard hours, or the basic wage, or thie 
principles upon which the basic wage is computed. Cases of the kind 
listed must be considered by the chief judge and not less than two 
judges. The Court has all the judicial powers usually exercised }) 
courts of law and equity. The High Court has held that an award of 
the Conciliation and Arbitiation Court is equivalent to a law of the 
Commonwealth. Appeals may, however, be taken to the High Court 
for decisions concerning the existence, actual or potential, of 2 
alleged dispute, or the powers of the Conciliation and Arbitratio! 
Court under the act. 

In addition to the Conciliation and Arbitration Court, the |v 
makes provision for the appointment of three conciliation comis- 
sioners. These offices are at present vacant. A commissioner | 


















LAY 





3 The High Court has in numerous cases held invalid the provision of the law enabling the Con: 
and Arbitration Court to declare an award a common rule for the industry in which such an award i 
However, in practice, this prohibition is inoperative if all employers and employees in an industry 0! 
pation are parties to a dispute for which an award is made. 
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exercise the same powers as a single Judge of the Arbitration Courts 
Appeal from his awards may be taken to the Court if the awards deal 
with wages, hours, or any condition of employment likely to affect 
the public interest. 

Under the act, conciliation committees, consisting of equal numbers 
of employer and employee representatives and a conciliation com- 
missioner acting as chairman, may be appointed to consider specific 
disputes or to have jurisdiction over all disputes arising in a specific 
industry. If a majority reaches an agreement, the law specifies that 
it has the same force as an award of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court, but the High Court has held that this provision exceeds the 
powers of the Commonwealth under the constitution. This has 
resulted in making the terms of the law relative to conciliation com- 
mittees invalid. 

Not all disputes are necessarily settled by the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Court under a formal procedure. For example, employers 
and employees, provided at least one party is an organization, may 
enter into a written agreement for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes by conciliation or arbitration. This agreement 
may be filed with the Industrial Registrar as an industrial agreement 
and is thereafter binding on all its signatories and is enforceable at 
law. No such agreement may remain in effect for over 5 years and 
there is a fixed procedure for termination. In all, there were 47 of 
these agreements in force on December 31, 1937. 

The Court deals with cases of two types, namely: (1) In industries 
or occupations where no award has been made, or in which all the 
disputants are not parties to any one existing award, or in which the 
binding award has expired; and (2) those in which all parties are 
bound by the same unexpired awaid. 

In cases of the first type the customary procedure is for employees 
to submit their claims to employers. The employers may reject the 
claims in whole or in part, whereupon a judge of the Court, acting in 
a conciliatory capacity, intervenes. He may summon both parties 
to a conference, which they are obliged to attend. The discussion 
is informal and if an agreement results it is certified by the judge, is 
filed with the Industrial Registrar, and has the force of an award. 
If the case is not settled, it goes to the Court for arbitration. 

The Court may hear cases referred to it as described, in addition 
to those submitted by an organization, a Registrar, or a State indus- 
trial authority. The procedure followed, if the case is within the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, is again to try to effect conciliation, 
but if this fails formal arbitration hearings are begun. Often, evidence 
is required beyond that voluntarily submitted. Attorneys do not 
usually appear. The award is based on facts disclosed. The duration 
of the award, which is stated, may not exceed 5 years, but is usually 
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2 or 3 years. Unless expressly provided, an award operate: 


its expiration until replaced by a new one. 

In those industries already operating under an award, disput 
arise. This often results from the fact that not all parties arp COM. 
pletely satisfied with the terms of an award when made. The terms 
are usually in the nature of a compromise, and experience leads the 
parties to seek modifications of disputed provisions. Demands mo, 
be made for interpretation, variation, suspension, or cancelation 
certain provisions or, in extreme cases, for the suspension or , 
celation of the entire award. 

Cases may be brought before a specially created board of reference 
composed of a chairman representing the Court and equal numbers o/ 
employer and employee members. A board of reference is empowere( 
to determine cases involving an interpretation or minor variatioy 
of the terms of the existing award. Under the terms of referene: 
usually agreed upon, parties to the dispute may appeal a board's 
decisions to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, but the Coyy 
is reluctant to hear such appeals. However, any party to an award 
may apply to the Court for determination of disputes under existing 
awards. The Court is always ready to interpret an award and may 
vary itfor good cause. Itis unusual for the Court to cancel or suspend 
an award except as punishment for a breach of its terms. The pro- 
cedure in hearing these cases is like that for others. 

As the act establishes compulsory conciliation and arbitration o! 
industrial disputes, it also provides penalties to insure that the facili- 
ties will be used and the awards observed. Fines are fixed in varying 
amounts for those who refuse to cooperate with the Court, noncom- 
pliance with awards by either party, and discrimination against 
emplovees who are trade-union members. 
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Regulation of Wages and Hours 





No attempt is made to legislate minimum wages and maximum 
hours in Australia. The Conciliation and Arbitration Court is em- 
powered to fix rates of wages and hours of work in pursuance of its 
general function of preventing and settling interstate industrial dis- 
putes by conciliation and arbitration. Court awards in effect regulate 
the terms of employment in many large man-employing industries 
These awards indirectly influence the pay received by employees 
under awards of the States, but the States do not follow the terms of 

~ Commonwealth awards with respect to hours as closely. 

Wage rates fixed by the court are intended to provide fair and 
reasonable compensation. There is no specific provision in the arbi- 
tration law for establishing basic wages, but under their power to 
prescribe the minimum wage rates the members of the Court have 
adopted a system whereby they fix a basic wage composed of two 
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_the “needs” basic wage and the “prosperity loading.’”’ The 


family consisting of an able-bodied, adult male, unskilled laborer, 
his wife, and three children. To this is added a sum varying accord- 
ing to the prosperity of the State where the worker is employed. The 
needs basic wage is periodically adjusted as changes occur in the cost 
of living (as measured in the official retail-price index numbers). 
Variations in the ‘loading additions” depend upon the rise and fall of 
prosperity. 

Both the basic wage and the loading addition vary in different local- 
ities, as neither cost of living nor prosperity are the same throughout 
the Commonwealth. In determining prosperity loadings the economic 
position of the industries is also taken into account. For example, 
railroad employees are allowed a lower prosperity loading than workers 
in certain other industries owing to the depressed condition of Austral- 
ian railways. 

In addition to basic wages the Court fixes secondary rates for 
certain categories of unskilled workers and semiskilled and skilled 
labor. The first step is to define the task to which a secondary wage 
shall apply. 

Unskilled persons employed on specially disagreeable or laborious 
tasks, having only intermittent work, or working in remote localities, 
may be entitled to secondary wages which are higher than basic wages. 
Although a judgment of the High Court held that such an extra pay- 
ment to unskilled labor is in fact a part of the basic wage, and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Court conforms to this decision in its 
technical procedure, the secondary wages prescribed for unskilled 
workers are regarded as distinct from the basic wage. 

The secondary wage granted semiskilled and skilled workers is 
intended to provide compensation for the degree of skill exercised. 
In determining these rates the Court takes into account the custom 
of the industry or occupation and the capacity of the industry to pay 
high wages, and is influenced by the power of the employees’ organiza- 
tions to enforce their demands. 

Working hours are established by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court under its general powers. As is true of basic wages, there is 
no express provision in the law authorizing the Court to determine 
standard hours. The law does state that if the Court acts with respect 
to hours the decision must be made by the chief judge and two other 
judges. 

Actually, the Court fixes working time in all of its awards. It has 
not pioneered in shortening hours but has followed prevailing custom. 
The 44-hour week is the prevailing maximum under awards, and in 
certain industries the 48-hour week is still prescribed. In certain 
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industries that are especially detrimental to health, weekly |\oy,, 


aggregating less than 44 have been established. 

Although the 40-hour week is widely discussed in Australi: 
seems little likelihood that it will become the standard in t} 
future. Labor favors the shorter workweek to help solve the p 
of technological unemployment and as a means of broaden 
domestic market for goods. The opposition believes the ad. 
cost of a shorter week would impose too great a financial bur 


industry, would increase the existing shortage of skilled labo 
would preclude any possibility of Australian-made products com); 
with cheap overseas goods. The problem is regarded as na’ 
in scope, and the States with the most progressive labor policic 


there 


, 
inal 
LLLON Al 


: have 


not yet legislated the 40-hour week. Doubt exists that, under the 


constitution, the Commonwealth could directly legislate o: 


this 


point. It is believed in some circles that to establish the 40-hour 
week it will be necessary for the several Australian States to pass 


concurrent legislation. 
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Productivity of Labor and Industry 





SORE LEP 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BITUMINOUS-COAL 
INDUSTRY, 1936-37 


PRELIMINARY returns for the bituminous-coal industry show that 
production and employment expanded slightly in 1937 as compared 
with 1936, and that the tonnage mechanically loaded increased almost 
25 percent. Figures recently released by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission ! also give detailed statistics of operations in 1936 
for the first. tzme. Output per man per day increased in 1936 over 
1935, and large mines became more important in furnishing coal. 
Summary data for the industry are given in the accompanying table 
for 1935 and 1936 and for 1937 as far as available. 


Salient Statistics of the Bituminous-Coal Industry, 1935, 1936, and 1937 














| 

Item | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
| zs 

Ly ink SR ethan tahen dohevnesccsencaseon net tons. 372, 373,122 | 439,087, 903 | 442, 455, 000 

tal number of mines (over 1 000 net tons)_. 16,315 1 6, 875 | (?) 
hoon nt of output from mines producing 100, 000 net tons and 

SUE ciate eh Abkidncnesnst nd enkancenaewewd 80.7 | 83.8 (2) 

Average number of men employed. -___- SNE ERT ume 462, 403 | 477, 204 | 484, 000 
Ce  apeenesneeunicebhes 389, 942 | 399, 367 (2) 
ee cc ccnnn ad es iacactl 72, 461 | 77, 837 | (2) 
Average number of days of mine operation_-__........._._-_--- 179 | 199 (2) 
Nominal length of established full-time week _-__---_--_- hours... 35. 1 | 35. 1 (2) 
Output per man per day. -.......................- -net tons... 4.50 | 4. 62 | (?) 
Boo ee ae....| 805 920 (2) 
Percent of underground output cut by machine__-._._....._-_- 84.2 | 84.8 (2) 

Quantity mechanically loaded_............-.-.----- net tons..| 47, 177, 224 66, 976, 872 | 83, 500, 000 
Quantity mimec Dy sirippims........................... @0..:. 23, 647, 292 28, 125, 857 | (2) 
Quantity cleaned by wet or pneumatic processes ee aR 39, 511, 176 53, 332, 040 (2) 





1 The increased number of mines reported in 1934 and subsequent years was due to more complete cover- 
age of small mines. 

? Not yet available. 

3 Exclusive of central washeries operated by consumers. 


According to the current estimates, subject to later revision, ton- 
nage produced in 1937 increased 0.8 percent over 1936. Up to the 
middle of October, when the business recession began to affect output, 
production was running 8 percent ahead of 1936. Production in 1937 
was 43 percent above that for 1932, the lowest annual figure during 
the depression, and 17 percent below that for 1929. 

Employment increased 1.8 percent between 1936 and 1937, accord- 
ing to data compiled covering more than half the workers in the bi-’ 





* 1U. 8. Bituminous Coal Commission. Division of Research and Statistics. Bituminous Coal Tables, 
1936-37. Washington, 1938. 
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tuminous industry. Reports covering 11 States, with over 60 percen; 
of the bituminous-coal employees in the United States, indicate a, 
average increase of 1.0 percent in the same period. At least part 9; 
this extended employment may be due to local share-the-work sere. 
ments, according to the report under review. 

Mechanized mining has continued to increase. Manufactures 
reported the installation of mechanical loading devices in eres; 
numbers in 1937, notwithstanding that sales of certain kinds 9; 
equipment lagged. Tonnage mechanically loaded increased fro, 
66,976,872 to an estimated total of 83,500,000 tons. Illinois continyed 
to lead in the tonnage so loaded, followed by West Virginia, Pennsy\. 
vania, Indiana, and Wyoming. Although the tonnage increases jy 
Colorado, Utah, and Washington were not large, the extension o| 
mechanization in 1937 was substantial on a percentage basis. (oa! 
mined by stripping in 1936 increased 19 percent over the tonnage so 
produced in 1935. The indications are that returns for 1937 will show 
further increases in Illinois and Indiana. 

Tonnage from mines annually producing 100,000 tons of coal o 
over increased from 80.7 percent of the total in 1935 to 83.8 percent 
in the following year. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 

















LAWS REQUIRING PAYMENT OF WAGES AT 
SPECIFIED TIMES 









THE frequency of the payment of wages of employees is usually 
determined by the contract of employment or by custom. In the 
United States, however, nearly all of the States have enacted legisla- 
tion requiring the payment of wages at some specified time—weekly, 
monthly, or semimonthly.’’ The majority of the States specify that 
wages shall be paid at least semimonthly. Typical of New England 
legislation is the requirement that wages shall be paid weekly. 

Although the provisions of the laws regulating the period of wage 
payment are fairly uniform, the decisions of the courts rest on such 
various grounds that no generalization can be made as to the degree 
of regulation which will be allowed. However, nearly all of the 
decisions were rendered years ago, and since that time many States 
have enacted laws the constitutionality of which has not been success- 
fully challenged. Even in those States in which manifest declarations 
of unconstitutionality have been made, legislative action indicates a 
purpose to regulate the payment of wages, and in some instances 
constitutional amendments have been adopted to open the way for 
the enactment of such legislation. 

The subject has received considerable attention at the several 
national conferences on labor legislation and also at the conventions 
of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials. 
In 1936 these groups recommended the adoption of certain language 
for a proposed State wage-payment and wage-collection law,? and a 
semimonthly pay day was proposed. In giving the reasons for the 
adoption of this period, the report points out that— 

Unless pay days come at frequent intervals, their value to the employees is 
diminished because the employees will have drawn their money in advance, at a 
discount, and when pay days do occur there are no cash settlements to be made. 
In actual practice the spacing of pay days, and the length of hold-over, varies 
somewhat among reputable concerns. Some employers pay weekly, others every 
2 weeks, some semimorthly. Employers of large numbers of piece workers find 


it difficult or impossible to settle up to, and including, the day of payment. The 
suggested language is especially designed to eliminate the undesirable practice of 





































' No legislation in District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Philippine Islands, and Washington. 
1 Copies of draft may be obtained from the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
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withholding wages for unreasonably long periods of time, while at the « 
permitting the employer some latitude in arranging his pay days and j iking 
up his pay roll. . 


time 


Review of Pertinent Court Decisions 


The constitutionality of this type of legislation received 
approval as early as 1892, in the State of Rhode Island, in the 
State v. Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. (25 Atl. 246). 
case the court pointed out that it was common knowledge th 
porations, on account of their corporate powers of aggregating : 
were the richest and strongest bodies in the State, while their ey. 
ployees, on the other hand, were often “‘the weakest and least abe ¢ 
protect themselves, frequently being dependent upon their cyrren; 
wages for their daily bread.’”’ Again, the court reasoned that 
employees receive credit they must pay for it, and “in proportion to 
their inability to pay cash and the risk in trusting them, they have ¢: 
pay for the time indulgence they obtain.”’ The court pointe: 
that many corporations, in order to save expense, made up their 
pay rolls 12 or 13 times a year, and even less often “when corporat 
means were cramped,” in consequence of which the ‘employees \ 
obliged to wait for their pay, and the longer they had to wait thie | 
it was worth to them.”’ 

The wage payment laws may be of general application, or may | 
restricted to persons or corporations, or to certain classes of pe 
or corporations. In Iowa the legislation has been limited to e: 
ployees engaged in coal mining and railroading. Other States have 
restricted the coverage to employers with a certain number of em- 
ployees. For the most part the laws have secured recognition on|\ 
after considerable hesitancy on the part of some of the courts. Objec- 
tion to such legislation in most instances has been the alleged inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract. 

It was decided by the Supreme Court of California*® that a !aw 
requiring monthly pay days restricted the constitutional right of the 
employer and employee to contract freely as to terms and times of 
payment. On the other hand, the New York Court of Appeals uplicld 
the constitutionality of a New York act on the ground that the State 
had an interest in the well-being of its citizenry, which was served }\ 
the frequent payment of wages. Thus, workmen with small incomes 
may be better able to make cash purchases of the necessaries of |i‘e 
On account of the economic inequality existing between employers 
and their employees, it was considered by the court to be desirable {or 
a law to be enacted that would in part equalize the situation.4 While 
the court held the statute invalid as to individuals and partnerships, 
it was nevertheless applicable to corporations. 
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3 Johnson v. Goodyear Mining Co. ((1899), 59 Pac. 304). 
4 New York Central, ete., R. Co. v. Wil/iams ((1910), 92 N. E. 404). 
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i) 1914 the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the con- 
-titutionality of the New York statute (Erie R. Co. v. Williams, 233 
1. 5. 685). The Court, in its opinion, declared that the provision of 
the New York labor law requiring semimonthly payment of wages 
‘ny certain specified industries, including railroads, did not violate the 
due-process-of-law clause and, as applicable to a railroad company 
incorporated in the State, did not impair the obligation of the charter 
contract. It was held also that the law was not a direct burden on 
interstate commerce, but, instead, a valid exercise of the police power 
of the State. 

Considerable doubt has existed as to whether these laws are opera- 
tive without the request of the employee. In a few States the legis- 
lation specifically allows the employer and the workman to make 
contracts extending the period of payment. The Supreme Court of 
Arkansas in 1910, in the case of Arkansas Stave Co. v. State (125 
S. W. 1001), construed the law of that State as valid, in its application 
to corporations, but declared that the statute would be violated only 
by the failure or refusal of the employer to pay the wages after a 
demand for payment had been made. However, the provision does 
not apply if by intimidation or coercion the workman was prevented 
from making the demand. 

As recently as 1936 a California court held ® that the right of an 
employer to hire labor and the right of an employee to sell his labor 
may not be abridged except under the police power of the State for 
the purpose of promoting the health, safety, morals, and general 
welfare of the people. It was therefore held that the statute requiring 
payment of wages semimonthly did not prohibit a contract under 
which employees of a lumber factory were to be paid only as money 
was collected from sales of lumber, since the contract was not injurious 
to the general welfare. 

In 1887 a statute was enacted in Indiana which provided that the 
wages of minors and certain other employees should be paid every 2 
weeks, and by an act passed in 1889 it was provided that all contracts 
which waived this right were unlawful. The Supreme Court of 
Indiana in 1890 sustained as valid the provision forbidding contracts 
waiving the employee’s right to demand payments at the times and 
in the medium designated (Hancock v. Yaden, 23 N. E. 253.) Another 
statute of the State requiring weekly payment of all wages was held 
to be a statutory fixing of the terms of a contract in violation of the 
guaranty of freedom of contract. The court said that the law placed 
wage earners under a quasi guardianship which was degrading to 
them as citizens (Republic Iron & Steel Co. v. State (1903), 66 N. E. 
1005). The court also observed that the statute gave the parties 
no right to waive the provisions of the law. In 1906 the statute en- 


' Ex parte Moffett (55 Pac. (2d) 584). 
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acted in 1887 requiring semimonthly payment of wages was \)phelq 
by the Supreme Court of Indiana (Seeleyville Coal and Mining (o, y. 
McGlosson, 77 N. E. 1044). The court held in this case that tho jy. 
corporation of the words “if demanded” in the act deprived i: of , 
compulsory quality, so that it was not an abridgment of the right o; 
contract. The court declared that the legislature might “reasoy,}), 
or to a limited extent regulate the payment of wages.” . 

Another statute was construed by the Indiana Supreme Court jy 
1907 (Toledo, St. L. & W. R. Co. v. Long, 82 N. E. 757). An act was 
passed in 1885 by which every company, corporation, or associatioy 
was required, in the absence of a written contract to the contrary, t) 
make full settlement with its employees engaged in manual or mechiap. 
ical labor at least once in every calendar month. The court held the 
law unconstitutional on the ground that it imposed burdens on corpo- 
rations and not on individuals, and thus constituted class legislation. 

In Michigan, a law that provided a penalty in the form of liqui- 
dated damages of 10 percent of the wages for each day payment was 
not made, was held unconstitutional in 1920 (Davidow v. Wadswortp 
Mfg. Co., 178 N. W. 776). The court declared that the penalty was 
excessive, confiscatory, and unreasonable, and that the act was in- 
valid as ‘“‘class legislation of the most objectionable kind.”’ Appar- 
ently the entire act was not declared unconstitutional for in 1937 
(Act No. 119) the original semimonthly wage-payment law was 
amended to include dry-cleaning establishments and petroleum and 
natural gas-drilling operations. 

The decisions of the various courts show divergent attitudes. The 
Arkansas law was upheld on the ground that it was applicable only to 
corporations; so, likewise, was the New York law. The Indiana 
court, on the other hand, as we have seen, objected to such a classifi- 
cation. Again, the provisions of the State constitutions do not agree 
with regard to the power reserved by the legislature to regulate the 
activities of corporations, and a different view is taken by the courts 
as to what is a fair and just application of that power. In some juris- 
dictions the courts have considered that the police power of the State 
was sufficient to authorize the legislature to declare a policy applicable 
not only to corporate employers, but to individuals and partnerships 
as well. In considering legislation in 1895 the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature referred to the supreme court of the State a question as to its 
power to enact a law establishing a weekly pay day for private individ- 
uals and partnerships, such as already existed with regard to corpo- 
rations. The court replied that the power existed, since freedom of 
contract was not absolute, and that the powers of the legislature under 
the State constitution are as broad “as they shall judge to be for the 
good and welfare of this Commonwealth.’’® In this case it was stated 





* In re House Bill No. 1230 (40 N. E. 713). 
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that the earlier law applicable to corporations had been enacted, not 
in the exercise of the reserve power of the legislature to amend the 
charters, but by virtue of the police power resident in it as expressing 
the policy of the State. The act subsequently enacted was upheld as 
constitutional in Commonwealth v. Dunn ((1898), 49 N. E. 110). 

It was held in Missouri in 1912 that the police power of the State 
was sufficient to authorize the legislature to enact a law regulating the 
payment of wages by corporations. ‘The State supreme court declared 
that the legislation was valid, not on the ground of the reserve power 
of the legislature, but because it was regarded as of benefit to em- 
ployees of corporations. It was said also that the application of the 
law to corporations alone was not indicative of an unfair discrimina- 
tion, but that the basis for this type of legislation was the difference 
between individual employers and corporations whose interests were 
always represented by agents.’ In an earlier case the Missouri court 
declined to discuss the constitutionality of a law of limited applica- 
tion, and held that the statute governed in the absence of a contract 
establishing the time of payment (Burnetta v. Coal Co. (1904), 79 
S. W. 136). 

In determining the validity of laws requiring the payment of wages 
at specified periods, the courts have not stressed to any great extent 
the economic needs of workers and the differences between individual 
and corporate employers. In 1911, a semimonthly-payment law of 
Maryland was held unconstitutional by the court of appeals of that 
State. The court declared that the statute was an arbitrary inter- 
ference with private business, and was invalid as it was not shown 
that its enactment was necessary to protect public health, safety, 
morals, or the general welfare (State v. Potomac Valley Coal Co., 81 
Atl. 686). 

In Tennessee the supreme court found a different basis for declaring 
unconstitutional the penal provision of a semimonthly-payment law. 
The penalty of a fine for failing to comply with the act entailed a liabil- 
ity to imprisonment if the fine was not paid, it was said, and hence 
this would result in imprisonment for debt in violation of the State 
constitution. Since the statute was one to enforce the payment of 
contract wages at stated periods under the penalty prescribed, the 
court held that the act was unconstitutional (State v. Prudential Coal 
Co. (1914), 170 S. W. 56). A similar view was taken the same year 
by the Court of Appeal of California, in the case of Mx parte Crane, 145 
Pac. 733. On the other hand, a Louisiana statute was held constitu- 
tional by the supreme court of that State against the contention that 
it might result in imprisonment for debt. The court in this State said 
that the law requiring semimonthly payment of wages was constitu- 





’ State v. M. P. R. Co. (147 S. W. 118). 
109127—38——_6 
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tion necessarily followed (State v. McCarroll (1915), 70 So. 448). 


The scope of the various acts is generally indicated by the 
the terms “‘employee,”’ or “‘wages,’’ though some laws also » 
Other statutes are broader, covering “wage w. 
skilled or unskilled in manual, mechanical, or clerical labo 
“every employee engaged in its business,” with also the words ‘ 
The New York law requires weekly payment to © ox) 
In a decision rendered in 1915 in New York i: y: 


word “salary.” 


or salaries.”’ 


employee.”’ 


held that, because of the definition of the word “employee”’ i), {j) 


labor law, the statute applied only to “a mechanic, workingm: 


laborer, who works for another for hire’”’ (People v. Interurban })j; 
Transit Co., 154 N. Y. S. 627). 
Many of the early laws requiring the payment of wages at specified 


periods applied only to certain corporations or occupations, suc ; 


mining, quarrying, manufacturing, or transportation. 
in recent years, however, has been for such statutes to apply either 
to all occupations, or to all corporations doing business in the State. 
The laws generally do not cover domestic or agricultural employments 


Summary of State Laws 


us 


The tend: ney 


The following table gives the States having legislation requiring tly 
payment of wages at specified times, as well as the employ: 
covered and the penalties prescribed for violations. 


State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times 








Jurisdiction Citation Coverage 

Alabama.-.......- Acts of 1931, No. | Public-service corporations 
525 (p. 636). employing 50 or more 

persons engaged in trans- 
portation. 
ae Comp. L_ 1933, | Every person or corpora- 
secs. 2142, 2143. tion. 

I cis inirinsitens Rev. Code, 1928, | The State and political 
sec. 4876 (as subdivisions thereof, 
amended 1933, every person, firm, part- 
ch. 33; 1935, ch. nership, association or 
84). See Sup. corporation under con- 
(1936) to Rev. tract with the State, 
Code, 1928. and every company and 

corporation employing 
labor. 

CS ee Digest, 1937, secs. | All corporations doing 
9117, 9118. business in State. 

California........ Deering’s G. L. | Counties of first and sec- 
1937, Act 4741. ond class. 

Deering’s Labor | All private employments-.- 
Code, 1937, secs. 
204, 205, 210, 217. 
Colorado......... Stat. Ann. 1935, | All private and quasi- 





ch. 97, secs. 200, 
201. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





public corporations. 





Time of 
payment 


Semimonthly . 


Monthly..-..-- 


Semimonthly 


Penalti 
violatio: 





Misdemeanor 
of $25 to 
each offens« 


Misdemeanor 
of not exc 
$1,000. 

Misdemeanor 
of $50 to $ 
each offense 


Misdemeanor 
of $50 to $5 
each offense. 

Misdemeanor. 


$10 may be rec: 
in civil acti 
each offense 
Division of | 
Statistics and 
Enforcement 

5 percent of 





due as liquid 
damages. 
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State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times-—Continued 





iction 


Delaware. .....-- 


of Co- 


District 
ljumbia. 


PlefiGS...cescsanas 
(1@0Fgla...------- 


HOWE. «csscsnnde 








1926, secs. 9336, 
9337. 


See footnotes at end of table. 








ciation, company, firm 
or person engaged in 
mining coal, ore, or other 
mineral, or quarrying 
stone or in manufaetur- 
ing iron, steel, lumber, 
staves, heading, barrels, 
brick, tile, machinery, 
agricultural or mechan- 
ical implements or any 
article of merchandise. 








eee . Time of Penalties for 
Citation Coverage payment violations 

Gen. Stat. 1930, | Employees ofState capitol.| Weekly__.___- 5 percent of wages 
sec. 145 (as due as liquidated 
amended 1937, damages. 
ch. 119a). (1937 
Sup. to Gen. 

Stat., sec. 543d.) 

Idem, secs. 5205 | Every person, firm, or |_-.-_.  ) —— Fine of not more than 
(as amended, corporation operating a $200 or imprisoned 
1933, ch. 279). factory, workshop, or for not more than 
(Cum. Sup., manufacturing, mechan- 30 days, or both, 
1931, 1933, 1935, ical, or mercaniile es- for each offense. 
sec. 1606c); 5206. tablishment or a mine, 

quarry, railroad or street 
railway, telephone, tele- 
graph, express or water 
company, or engaged in 
the erection, repair or 
removal of a building or 
structure or the con- 
struction or repair of a 
railroad, street railway, 
road or bridge, or any 
sewer, gas, water or elec- 
tric-light works, pipes, 
or lines. 

Rev. Code, 1935, | All contractors or subcon- |-----  * 
sec. 3643. tractors doing State, 

county, or municipal 
work. 

0A EE ee ae Ee ee 

SPR EP Le ON PEER ne |e ee eee 

Code, 1933, secs. | Every person, firm, orcor- | Semimonthly.| Fine of not more 
66-102, 66-9901. poration including steam than $200. 

and electric railroads 
(but not including farm- 
ing, sawmill, and tur- 
pentine industries), em- 
ploying wage earners, 
skilled or unskilled, en- 
gaged in manual, me- 
chanical, or clerical lab- 
or, including all employ- 
ees, except officials, sup- 
erintendents, or other 
heads or subheads of de- 
partments, who may be 
employed by the month 
or year at stipulated sal- 
aries. 

Rev. L. 1935, sec. | Employees engaged in |_....do___-- 
93. constructing or repairing 

roads, bridges, or streets 
for the Territory. 

Idem, sec. 116. .-..- All contractors on public | Weekly ‘._--- Misdemeanor. Fine 

works. of not more than 
$500. 

Idem, sec. 2852 (as | County officers and em- | Semimonthly-. 
amended, 1935, ployees. 

Ser. B-69); 1937, 
Ser. B-66. 

AE hinds dlndihser angina oe 

Rev. Stat. 1935, | Every corporation en- | Semimonthly.| Misdemeanor. Fine 
ch. 48, pars. 18, gaged for pecuniary of from $25 to $100 
19. profit in any enterprise for each offense. 

or business within the 
State. 
Burn’s Ann. Stat. | Every corporation, asso- | Weekly §__---- Employee may re- 


cover $1 per day 
additional, but not 
exceeding 
the amount due. 


double 
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Jurisdiction 


| 


Kansas 


Kentucky----.- 


Louisiana___.-.-- 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts. -- 


Michigan... -._-.--- 


| Citation 
Acts of 1933, ch. | 
| 47. 
Code, 1935, sec. 
1322. 
| 
Idem., sees. 7990, 
7991. 
Gen. Stat. 1935, 
secs. 44-301, 44 


302, 44-304. 


Carroll’s Stat 
1936, secs. 576a-1, 
576a-2. 


Idem, secs. 2738r 
| 1, 2738r-3. 


| Dart’s Gen. Stat. 


1932, secs. 4358, 
$359. 


Rev. Stat. 1930, 
ch. 54, 39 
(as amended 
1935, chs. 11, 147; 
1937, ch. 193). 


sec 





Ann. Code, 1924, 
art. 23, sec. 151. 


Gen. L. 1932, ch. 
149, sec. 148 (as 
amended, 1932, 
ch. 101; 1935, ch. 
350; 1936, ch. 
160). 

Comp. L. 1929, 
secs. 8499, 8502, 
8503. 





| 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Coverage 


Every person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association 
doing business in State. 


Coal mines 





Railroads 


All corporations doing | 
business in State.’ | 
| 
| 


Every corporation for pe- | 
cuniary profit engaged 
in any enterprise or busi- | 
ness within State. 

All persons, associations, 
companies and corpora- | 
tions with 10 or more em- 
ployees in mining work 
or mining industry. 

Every corporation, com- 
pany, association, oil 
company, mining com- 
pany, partnership, or in- 

dividual person, engaged | 
in manufacturing or en- | 
gaged in boring for oil | 
and in mining opera- 
tions, employing 10 or 
more employees; and 
every public service cor- 
poration. 

‘very corporation, person 
or partnership, engaged 
in a manufacturing me- 
chanical, mining, quar- 

rying, mercantile, res- | 
taurant, street-railway, 
telegraph, or telephone 
business; in any of the 
building trades; upon 
public works, or in the 
construction or repair of 
street railroads, roads, 
bridges, sewers, gas, 
water or electric-light 
pipes or lines; every in- 
corporated express or 
water company; and ev- 
ery steam-railroad com- 
pany or corporation. 

Every association or cor- 
poration engaged in 
mining, manufacturing, 
operating an electric 
railroad, street-railway, 
telegraph, telephone, or 
express company. 

Every person having em- 
ployees in his service; 
the Commonwealth, its 
instrumentalities, and 
every county, city, and 
town. 

Every employer of labor, 
except employers of farm | 
labor, domestic labor, 
and employees of the 
State or any subdivision 
thereof. 


coe 


— 





Time of 
payment 


Semimonthly. 


..do mien 


do - 


do 


do = 


Weekly §_ 


Semimonthly - 


Weekly °.- 


Semimonthly. 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Pena r 
Viol 


Liquidat: 
of 10 
each 
amount e 
mains u id 
not ex 
double t} 
due. 
employee 
cover di er 
additiona 
ceeding 

due, for ¢ 
payment ef 
Misdemear 

of $25 t 
each offer 
Liquidated 

of 5 percent 
month, f 
due. 
Misdemear 

of from $2 


pe 


_— 


Misdemeat 
of $50 
each offer 


Misdemear 
of $25 to $ 
imprisonment 


not less thar 


days, or | 
each day 
tion. 


Misdemeanor 


of not mor 
$200 for ea 
fense. 


Fine of $10 to > 
imprisonme! 
not more t! 
months, or | 


Misdemeanor. 
of not to e@ 
$100, 
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State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times—Continued 





ae . Time of Penalties for 
, licti 0 Coverage “6 
Jurisdiction Citation e pay ment violations 





Michigan-------- Idem, secs. 8505 Every manufacturing, | Semimonthly. 
+} ‘ (as amended mercantile, dry-clean- 
jue - 1937, No. 119), ing, street-railway, tele- 
Tey 8507. graph, telephone, rail- 
ae road, express, mining, 
Real, petroleum and natural- 
gas drilling, operation 
en and development, elec- 
i A tric-light, gas and water 
onde company or corporation 
doing business in State, 
and every contractor, 
person, or copartnership 
— | in State, engaged in any 
ms | manufacturing business, 
| in any of the building 





trades, in the dry-clean- 
. ing business, in operat- 
ans ing quarries, in petro- 
™ leum and  natural-gas 
bi, drilling, operation and 
ein development, in and 
upon public works, in 
construction or repair of 
railroads, street railways, 
Pe roads, bridges, or sewers. 
Minnesota _| Mason’s Stat. 1927,] All public-service corpora- es Specified costs in ad- 
secs. 4139, 4140. tions. dition to amount 

due 
Supp. (1936) to | Every person, firm, cor- | Every 15 days. 
S951) op Mason’s Stat. poration or association 
nt for 1927, sec. 4140-1. employing any person to 
iI labor on any project of 
‘Md a transitory nature, such 
as the construction, pav- 
ing, repair or mainte- 
nance of roads or high- 
ways, sewers or ditches, 
clearing land or the pro- 
duction of forest prod- 
ucts, or any other work 
which requires employee 
to change place of abode. 








Mississippi.......| Code, 1930, secs. | Every corporation, com- | Semimonthly.| Misdemeanor. Fine 
4654, 4655. pany, association, part- of $25 to $250 for 
nership, and individual |} each offense. 


person engaged in manu- 
facturing, with 50 or 
more employees, and 
public-service corpora- 




















tions. 
Missouri.........| Rev. Stat. 1929, | All corporations doing |_....do | Misdemeanor. Fine 
secs. 4608, 4609. business in State. | of $50 to $500 for 
each offense. 

Idem, sec. 13214. All manufacturers, includ- |__...do . Liable in double 
ing plate-glass manufac- } amount due. 
turing. 

Idem, secs. 13215- | Railroads : _.| Monthly__- | Misdemeanor. Li- 

i 13217. able in double 

} : | amount due 

: Fine of $25 to 
: | $300 for each of- 
| fense. 

Idem, sec. 13620.__| All persons or corporations | Semimonthly..| Liable in double 
operating mines, stone | amount due. 
or granite quarries. | 

Montana________. Rev. Codes, 1935, | Every employer of labor, ..do __..|5 percent of wages 
for secs. 3084, 3085. except agricultural la- | due, as liquidated 
in 2 . bor. damages. 
Nebraska. ._._._.] Comp. Stat. 1929, | Railroads. ........-- |... do | $25 for each violation 
sec. 74-574. | to be recovered in 
, civil action. 

Fine Nevada. _.__ ..-.-| Comp. L. 1929, | All persons engaged in |_....do- ...| Misdemeanor. $50 
secs. 2775 (as private employment. to $300 recovered in - 
amended 1937, | civil action prose- 
ch. 31); 2780 (as cuted by district 
amended 1931, | attorney at in- 
ch. 152); 2781. stance of labor 

| eommissioner. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times—Continue. 











~ aT, 
eter — Time of Pena! . 
Jurisdiction Citation Coverage payment viol 
New Hampshire.| Pub. L. 1926, ch. | Every person, firm, or cor- | Weekly "____. Fine of ¢ a Ores 

176, secs. 25 (as poration engaged in op- impriso: 

arended 1935, eration of a manufactur- more t} 

ch. 69); 27, 28 (as ing, mechanical, or mer- for each 

amended 1935, cantile establishment; or 

chs. 69, 102). mining, quarrying, 
stonecutting; or in cut- 
ting, harvesting, and 
driving pulpwood and Pet 
timber; or in railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, ex- 
press or aqueduct busi- ’ 
ness; or in erection, re- PI 
pair, or removal of any Pu 


building or structure; or 
in construction or re- 
pair of any railroad, 
road, bridge, sewer, gas, 
water, or electric-light 
works, pipes or lines; Rl 
and every municipal 
corporation employing 
more than 10 persons at 
one time. 


New Jersey. ..--- Rev. Stat. 1937, | Railroads. -..............- Semimonthly _| $25 to be rev 
secs. 34: 11-2, 34: civil suit 
11-3. 
Idem, secs. 34: | Every person, firm, as- | Every 2weeks_| Fine of $50 for firct of 
11-4, 34: 11-6. sociation, or partner- fense and $100 {for , 
ship doing business in each subs¢ o 
State and every corpor- fense, to hi 
ation organized in State. ered by 
name of 
ment of la! ¢ 
New Mexico-_.-__- Acts of 1937, ch. | Every employer except | Semimonthly _| Misdemeano 
109. employers of domestic of $25 to 
labor in private homes imprisonment for 
or employers engaged in 10 to 90 
agriculture or in live- both, for « 
stock industry. fense. 
New York....--- Cahill’s Consol]. | Every corporation or joint- |_....do !2______. $50 to be ri 
L. 1930, ch. 32, stock association operat- by commi 
secs. 196 (as ing a steam surface rail- labor ir 
amended 1935, road or every person action. A 
ch. 619); 198 (as carrying on _ business demeanor 
amended 1934, thereof by lease or other- $100 to $10,0 


ch. 745); ch. 41, wise. 
sec. 1272 (as 
amended 1934, 


ch. 745). 
Idem, ch. 57, sec. | Officers and employees of |..._- ee 
2a (as amended State. 
1935, ch. 192). 
North Carolina...| Code, 1935, sec. | Railroads employing per- |_..-- RR 
6558. sons in shops, round- 
houses or repair shops.!% 
North Dakota... . (oof Bye dl >= eee ee a, Additional c 
omp. L. 1913, 
secs. 4802a1, 
4802a2. 
RR ch 82 Page’s Gen. Code, | Every individual, firm, |...-- em Fine of $25 to $ 
1932, secs. 12946- company, copartnership, 
1, 12946-2, 12947. association, or corpora- 
tion doing business in 
State, employing 5 or 
more regular employees. 
Oklahoma -.-..--. Stat. 1931, secs. | Every corporation, asso- |..... do........| Fine of $50 to $: 
10875, 10877. ciation, company, firm, each offense 


or rson engaged in 
mining coal, ore, or 
other minerals or quar- 
rying stone, or in manu- 
facturing iron, steel, 
lumber, staves, headings 
for barrels, brick, tile 
and tile machinery, agri- 
cultural or mechanical 
implements or any arti- 
cle of merchandise. 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times—Continued 









liction Citation 


Coverage 








Code, 1930, secs. 
49-502, 49-503. 


Purdon’s Stat. 
1936, tit. 43, secs. 
251-253. 


ylvania.-- 


Phil 


ppines 


Every person, firm, or cor- 
poration owning or oper- 
ating any mine, smelter, 


Every person, firm, or cor- 


No provision 


Monthly 


mining mill, sawmill, 
logging concern, mer- 
cantile establishment or 
manufactory, or doing a 
contracting business. 


poration employing per- 
sons other than at an 
annual salary. 














Puerto Rico.----- Acts of 1931, No.| All private employments..| Weekly 
17 (as amended, 
1938, No. 3). 
Rhode Island....| Gen. L. 1923, ch. | Every corporation other |_._.- do. 
248, secs. 93 (as than religious, literary, 
amended 1931, or charitable corpora- 
ch. 1783), 94. tions, and every incor- 
porated city, but not in- 
cluding towns. 
Acts of 1936, ch. | All contractors of public |_....do__- 
2361. works authorized by 
State or any city or 
town therein. 

South Carolina...| Code, 1932, secs. | Textile manufacturers_.._- - 
1316, 1317. 

Idem, sec. 1717_...| Shop employees of rail- | Semimont 
road corporations. 

South Dakota....| Comp. L. 1929, | Railroads....-...........-|----. do__- 
secs. 9719-A, 

9719-B. 

Tennessee...-.--- Code, 1932, secs. | All employments in con- do 
6713, 6714 (as cerns where 5 or more 
amended 1935, persons are employed, | 
ch. 57), 6719 (as except those under di- 
amended 1937, rect management, super- 
ch. 153), 6720. vision, and control of 

United States, the State, 
any county, incorpo- 
rated city or town, or 
other municipal corpora- 
tion or political subdivi- 
sion of State or any office 
or department of State 
or general government. 

TE, .ccpcneanen Vernon’s Stat. | Each manufacturing, mer- |__._- 

1936, arts. 5155, cantile, mining, quarry- 
5157, 5159 (p. ing, railroad, street rail- 
967). way, canal, oil, steam- 

boat, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and express com- 
pany, employing 1 or 
more persons, and every 
water company not op- 
erated by a municipal 
corporation and every 
wharf company, and 
every other corporation 
engaged in any business 
within State, or any per- 
son, firm, or corporation 
engaged upon any pubtic 
works for State or any 

3 county or municipality. 

Vet innnsnetanenens Acts of 1937, ch. 60.| All private employers, ex- |.-.-- do 
cept those engaged in 
farm, dairy, agricul- 
tural, viticultural, or 
horticultural ursuits, 
or stock or poultry rais- 
ing, banks, mercantile 
houses, and domestic 
service. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Time of 
payment 


Semimonthly 4 






Penalties for 
violations 





_..-| Misdemeanor. Fine 
of not more than 
$500. 

Misdemeanor. Fine 
of not exceeding 
$100. 
Misdemeanor (first 
offense). Subse- 
quent offenses, 
fines of not less 


than $50 or impris- 
onment for 30 days. 
Fine of $100 to $1,000. 


Misdemeanor. Fine 
of $100 to $200 for 
each offense. 

Fine of $25 to $100. 


Do. 


hly 5 





Misdemeanor. Fine 
of $25 to $100 for 
each offense. 


$50 for each offense, 
to be recovered by 
suit instituted at 
direction of com- 
missioner of labor 
statistics. 


$10 for each offense, 
and each day of 
failure to pay wages 
due at specified 
time raises a sepa- 
rate forfeiture. . 
Also misdemeanor, 
fine of $25 to $50 for 
each offense.!’ 
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State Laws Requiring Payment of Wages at Specified Times—Continue: 





























Jurisdiction Citation Covera Time of | Penalties for 
urisdictio atio verage payment | — rg 
] 
Vermont. ...| Pub. L, 1933, sees. | Every mining, quarrying, | Weekly____- $50 to be ay 
6613, 6614, 6617. manufacturing, mercan- in tort tio? ; 
tile, telegraph, _ tele- State’s attorne, 
phone, railroad, or other 
transportation corpora- 
tion, and every incor- 
porated express, water, 
electric-light or power 
company. 
Virginia----- -| Code, 1930, sec. | All persons, firms, compa- | Semimonthly!5 
ISIS, nies, corporations, or as- 
sociations operating rail- 
road shops, maintaining 
railroad and steamship 
offices, mining coal, ore, 
or other minerals, or 
mining and manufactur- 
ing them, or either of 
them, or manufacturing 
iron or steel, or both, or 
any other kind of manu- | 
facturing. 
Washington-_-_-_-- SES Sag OO _..| No provision es . or 
West Virginia---- Code, 1931, ch. 21, | Railroads... ...| Semimonthly -| $25 for each offeny 
art. 5, sec. 1. to be recovered 
civil suit 
Idem, ch. 21, art. 5, | Every person, firm, or cor- | Once every 2 
sec. 3 (as amended poration, except rail- weeks 
| 1937, ch. 131). roads. 

Wisconsin........|; Code, 1937, sec. | Every person, firm, or cor- | Semimonthly Misdemeanor. Fj; 
| 103.39. poration engaged in any | of $25 to $100 or i: 
| enterprise or business prisonment 
for pecuniary profit, ex- to 90 days, 
cept hospitals or sanato- for each offense 
riums, logging opera- | | In additior 

tions, farm labor, or do- | | tors liable t 
mestic service. | inereased w 
| to exceed 35 
W yoming........ Rev. Stat. 1931, | Coal miners and laborers |_....do____-- Fine of $25 to $100 for 
secs. 23-173, 23- employed in or about each offense 
174. any coal mines. 
| Idem, sees. 63-114 | Every person, firm, or cor- do.'4 Misdemeanor 
| to 63-116. poration operating any of $25 to $10 
| railroad, mine, refinery, prisonment 
and work incidental to more than 
| prospecting for, or pro- or both 


duction of oil and gas, or 
| other factory, mill, or 
workshop. 





1 Where compensation is based on a daily rate of payment. 

2 In agricultural, viticultural, and horticultural pursuits, in stock or poultry raising, and in hor 
domestic service, and when employees are boarded by the employer, the compensation is payable m: 

3 Each corporation which pays weekly to its employees 80 percent of their estimated wages, and | 
in full once each month, is exempt from requirement of paying in full weekly. 

4 Applies to all laborers whose rate of pay is $5 or less per day. 

5 If requested. 

6 On demand. 

? Does not apply to State or municipal corporations. 

§’ The State and its instrumentalities, every county, city, and town are required to pay com pen 
weekly, unless the employee requests in writing to be paid in adifferent manner. These provisions ( 
apply to an employee engaged in cutting and hauling logs and lumber, nor to an employee of a coopera! 
—n or association if he is a stockholder therein, unless he requests such corporation to pay 
weekly 

* Department of public utilities may in certain cases authorize a railroad corporation or a parlor or 
ing-car corporation to pay the wages of any of its employees less frequently. Employees in agricultu 
work or domestic service may be paid monthly. Employees of State, etc., may be paid less frequent 
if they so request. This provision does not apply to employees of a public ly supported or charitable 
pital, or to employees of a cooperative association in which they are shareholders, unless the empl) 
request that they be paid weekly. It also does not apply to casual employees. 

10 The provision for doubling the sum due was held unconstitutional by circuit court, but not decided 
by Supreme Court. (See Shull v. Ry. Co., 221 Mo. 140; 119 S. W. 1086.) 

11 Does not apply to municipal officers whose services are paid for by the day, nor to teachers employed 
by school districts. 

12 Every person carrying on a business by lease or otherwise must pay wages weekly. 

18 Does not apply to repair shops with less than 10 employees. 

14 Unless otherwise stipulated in contract of hiring. 

16 Does not apply to railroads owning, leasing, or operating less than 35 miles in the State. 

16 Tf hired on yearly salary basis, compensation may be paid monthly. 

17 Refusal to pay the amount due and payable when demanded or falsely denying the amount thereo’, or 
that the same is due, with intent to secure a discount on the indebtedness, with intent to annoy, harr 


oppress, hinder, delay or defraud, or hiring additional employees without advising them of wage claims « ie 


and unpaid or advising of unsatisfied judgments, shall, in addition to any other penalty imposed by this a" 
constitute a misdemeanor and be punishable by a fine of from $50 to $100. 
1§ In the case of excelsior mills or sawmills, wages must be paid monthly. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Recovery of Minimum Wage 


IN AN action brought by hotel waitresses to recover minimum wages 
due, it was decided by the Supreme Court of Washington that where 
such waitresses were employed 3'4 hours a day, 7 days a week, it was 
proper to allow them the weekly wage rate as established by the 
industrial welfare commission. It was held, however, that it would 
be inequitable to allow also overtime pay for Sunday labor. The 
order of the industrial welfare commission established a minimum 
wage of $14.50 per week in the public housekeeping industry and 
prohibited employment for more than 6 days a week. It also pro- 
vided a minimum daily wage of $2.50 “per day of 8 hours” or a min- 
imum hourly rate of 35 cents per hour. 

In upholding the decision of the lower court, the supreme court 
declared that the hourly rate might have applied, as the employment 
was for less than 8 hours in any one day. ‘‘The court, however, took 
the position most favorable to the appellants, and, although the 
appellants worked but 24% hours per week instead of 48, applied the 
weekly rate.” The court observed that to have made further allow- 
ances for Sunday work would have been to grant full weekly pay for 
21 hours’ work and an overtime allowance in addition for Sunday 
work. “That could not be considered as overtime under the circum- 
stances, and we think the trial court was right in holding that nothing 
in the law or the order gave him the right to deal with a violation of 
the 6-day-week requirement” (Ferber v. Wisen, 82 Pac. (2d) 139). 


Unemployment Compensation Act A pplicable to Barbers 


Barbers operating under “oral lease agreements’ are engaged in 
“employment” within the unemployment compensation law, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Supreme Court of Washington. The agree- 
ments provided that the barbers were to pay the owner of the shop 
40 percent of their gross receipts for the use of chairs, but during the 
absence of a barber other barbers were permitted to use his chair. 

The court did not consider it necessary to determine whether the 
common-law relation of master and servant existed between the 
barbers and the owner of the shop, as ‘“‘the parties are brought within 
the purview of the unemployment compensation act by a definition 
more inclusive than that of master and servant.’ In applying the 
statutory definition of employment to the facts of the case, the court 
said that “the operatives in the respondent’s shop are not, in fact, 
free from the control or direction” of the owner, and that they “are 
not engaged in an independently established trade, occupation, pro- 
fession, or business of the same nature as that involved in their con- 
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tract of service.’”’ For these reasons, the court declared tha 
so-called oral lease agreements are, in fact, contracts of service \ 
the meaning of the act’? (McDermott v. State, 82 Pac. (2d) 568). 


‘the 
thin 


Mushroom Culture not Agricultural Labor 


In connection with the payment of contributions under the 
ployment compensation act of the State, the Supreme Court of « 
rado declared in a recent case that employees of a corporation \ 
operated mushroom-raising plants were not engaged in agricul; \r9) 
labor. The company operated two plants in which mushrooms wer, 
gathered and marketed every day and it processed and packsge; 
them on the premises where they were grown. The employees hia 
reasonably steady employment. 

In holding that the corporation was not engaged in agriculture and 
therefore was subject to the provisions of the unemployment conipen- 
sation act, the court observed that agriculture has been defined as the 
“art or science of cultivating the ground, especially in fields or large 
quantities.”” The court also quoted with approval from a definition 
of the industrial commission of the State in which it was declared 
that unless the “processing, packing, packaging, transportation, 01 
marketing is carried on as an incident to ordinary farming operations 
the labor employed is not agricultural labor. While the place wher 
the mushrooms were grown was Called a farm, it was not a farm, tly 
court declared, as that term ordinarily is employed. ‘The farmer's 
crops are seasonal, he employs few laborers, and usually for relatively 
short periods.”’ It was the view of the court that “the never-ceasing 
ou yut of the company’s plants or farms and the year-round need of 
the same labor, distinguish its activity from that of the ordinary 
farmer’ (Great Western Mushroom Co. v. Industrial Commis: 

82 Pac. (2d) 751). 


em- 
olo- 


hich 


Payment of Workmer’s Compensation in Case of No Dependents 


The provisions of the workmen’s compensation law of Idaho, whicl: 
require the payment by the employer of $1,000 into the State treasury 
whenever an employee is accidentally killed, leaving no dependents 
was held to be constitutional by the State supreme court. The cour' 
declared that the law is not violative of the due-process clause 0! 
the Federal Constitution and is not discriminatory. 

In upholding the statute, the court pointed out that it was tlic 
intention of the legislature that compensation should be paid by thc 
employer or his surety for every employee killed by accident wliilc 
engaged in the course of his employment. ‘‘We know of no reaso1 
the court said, ‘““why the State may not be made a beneficiary und:r 
such a law as well as the persons designated as dependents.”’ 
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answer to the contention that the provision penalizes the employer 
who employs workmen having no dependents, the court expressed 
the view that 1t would have the contrary effect. “It would tend to 
discourage any employer, who might be sufficiently penurious to do 
so, from seeking to employ workmen who in fact have no dependents; 
because, if this statute did not exist, there would be no compensation 
paid to anyone in any such cases where no dependents exist.” The 
court added that even in such a case, the employer would “get off 
with much less expense than in the case of the death of one having 
dependents” (State v. Workmen’s Compensation Exchange, 81 Pac. 
(2d) 1101). 














Coopera tion 








CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN 1937 
Summary 


REPORTS to the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the expay. 
sion shown by consumers’ cooperatives in 1936 continued in 1937 
The increases registered in the early months of 1937 were large enoug! 
in volume to more than offset the effects of the business recession 9) 
the last half of the year. Among the wholesale associations, pra- 
tically all showed increases in sales, net earnings, and patronag 
refunds. No general survey was made by the Bureau of [Lal 
Statistics covering the retail associations, but reports received f{o 
fairly large sample—about 300 associations—indicate larger sales 
net earnings, and patronage refunds, as well as considerable increase 
in membership. Almost all of the wholesale associations and abou 
four-fifths of the retail organizations reporting had improved thei 
financial status during the year. Greater gains were made by thy 
associations handling petroleum products than by the store associa- 
tions. 


Large numbers of new associations continued to be formed in bot! 
1937 and 1938—their number considerably exceeding those that went 
out of business. In a number of places small associations merged t 
form one large organization, and the Bureau has a report from on 
locality where three competing farm organizations united to sponso! 
the formation of a single cooperative. 

Of the established associations, many expanded their activities 
during 1937, adding new lines of goods or opening new units. In w 
increasingly large number of places the local organizations hav 
become agents for the writing of life, personal accident, and automo- 
bile insurance in the associations recognized or organized by the 
cooperative movement. A number of local associations also have 
agencies for the sale of various makes of automobiles and trucks. 

A new regional wholesale was formed in California in 1937; and 
one in Idaho, formed in 1936, began operations in 1937. In 1938 thie 
Cooperative Unity Alliance, the communist wholesale in Wisconsin, 
decided to go out of business. In April the wholesale created in 
Washington in 1936, to serve the self-help groups, became a con- 
sumers’ organization serving local consumers’ associations. As 4 
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esult of the formation of new associations or the decision of estab- 


there were 22 regional wholesales dealing in such goods, as compared 
with 20 at the end of 1936. Two joint (interregional) wholesales 
formed by regional associations were organized in 1938 to distribute, 


respectively, women’s clothing and farm machinery. 


The eleventh biennial congress of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A. was held in October 1938. The League is the national educa- 


Fiional body for the consumers’ cooperative movement in the United 
‘States. Into it are federated the regional leagues and the majority of 


the cooperative wholesales. Retail associations hold membership in 
the national League by virtue of.'their membership in the regional 
leagues or wholesales. At the 1938 meeting it was reported that the 


160 delegates present represented 1,770 local associations with some 
1965,000 members. It was also stated that during the past 9 years 
‘no member of the League had failed. 


Medical care—Cooperative health associations were reported to 
have been formed or to be in process in 1937 in Idaho, Maryland, 
New York, Utah, and Northern Wisconsin. In all except Wisconsin 
the plans called for individual membership but in that State the 
association is to be on the federated plan, with the local retail coopera- 
tives as members, their membership therein resulting in making the 
services available (at regular monthly rates) to their members. 

Medical-care cooperatives in a number of places came under the 
fire of the medical profession. In Oklahoma where a cooperative 
hospital has been functioning since 1929, in spite of medical opposition, 
an initiative petition signed by 66,000 people was filed with the State 
secretary of state in September 1937; the purpose of this petition was 
to obtain a vote in the general election on a measure specifically 
authorizing the formation of cooperative medical associations. After 
a hearing on two protests filed against the petition, the secretary of 
state ruled that the petition was sufficient. From this ruling appeal 
was taken to the Oklahoma Supreme Court which has not yet rendered 
a decision. In Washington, D. C., a suit was brought against the 
cooperative medical association, charging it with illegal practice of 
medicine and with providing insurance, although not under the in- 
surance statutes. The verdict was in favor of the cooperative, but 
another suit was brought by three physicians of the District. This 
case has not yet been decided. The whole question of the relationship 
of the medical associations and cooperative associations is being 
studied by the Federal Department of Justice. 

To foster the development of cooperative medical associations a 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine was formed in the Cooperative League’ 
of the U.S. A. Under its guidance a number of new medical associa- 
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tions were formed in 1937 and 1938. The medical associatio, 
in turn federated into the Association of Medical Cooperat: 
serve the cooperative associations in this field and prote 
interests. 

Education.—In the field of education in cooperative philosop| 
methods may be noted the creation, by the Cooperative Lea 
the Rochdale Institute to serve as a training school for pros; 
educators, managers, and employees; and the holding of a nai: 
recreation institute and of many local institutes combining rec: 
with instruction. A law was passed in North Dakota in 1937 req 
high schools to offer an elective course in cooperation; and a State in | 
appropriation was made in Minnesota for the preparation of study we 
material on cooperation. A survey made by the Cooperative Lear, 
of the U. S. A. showed that 18 colleges were giving courses on ty 
cooperative movement and 131 others were including the subject jy 
general courses in marketing, economics, and sociology.' 

Laws and court decisions.— By act of the Minnesota Legislatwre j; 
1937 the State income-tax law was amended to exempt only fariers 
cooperatives from payment of the tax. This brought the law into 
conformity with the provisions ot the Federal law. Previously || 
genuine cooperatives in the State were exempt. Under the amended 
act, nonfarmer consumers’ cooperative associations must pay 2 
of 7 percent on that part of the net surplus (above $1,000 exemption 
on the year’s trading that is placed in the reserves.’ 

A decision that will undoubtedly affect the handling of consumers’ 
goods by farmers’ cooperatives in Virginia was rendered by the 
supreme court of that State on October 7, 1938. The Virginia co- 
operative marketing act provides for an annual license fee of $10 but 
exempts from other license taxes or levies on capital stock or reserves 
those cooperative organizations which market farm products or pur- 
chase farm supplies. The court ruled that ‘‘farm supplies’ did no 
cover such commodities as groceries, hardware, drugs, and other 
household goods, and that an organization dealing in them “should 
properly be taxed as a general merchant, to the extent, at least, of its 
unauthorized sales.’”’ It is reported that some of the farm organiza- 
tions will seek to have the act amended, to remove this restriction, |! 
the 1940 legislature. 

Labor relations —Unionization of employees of cooperative assoc i:- 
tions went forward at an increased tempo in 1937 and 1938, and thie 
cooperative movement has begun to take stock of its relations with 
its employees and with organized labor in general. At the eleventh 
biennial congress of the Cooperative League held in October 1938, 1): 


have 
1g to 


their 











1 Consumers’ Cooperation (New York), February 1938. 
1 Acts of 1937, ch. 49. 
4 Rockingham Cooperatire Farm Bureau, Inc. v. Cily of Harrisonburg, 198 8S. E. 908. 
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resol tions passed included the following, setting forth the views of the 
cooperatives as regards their relations with organized labor: 

Whereas (1) the cooperative movement believes in maintaining proper labor 
standards, (2) upholds the right of labor to collective bargaining, (3) recognizes 
the values to be obtained through a harmonious and effective promotion of 
consumers’ cooperation in the ranks of organized workers as consumers. Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the delegates of the convention of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S, A. recognize the principle of organization and collective bargaining for their 
employees, and call on organized Jabor to recognize the unique function of the 
cooperative movement in building an economic structure controlled by consumers 
in their own interest and further recognize its responsibility to maintain relations 
with cooperative associations which will not place them at a disadvantage with 
their private competitors or prevent their performing effectively in the interest of 
workers who are all consumers. 

A 1-week strike of cooperative employees at Cloquet, Minn., oc- 
curred in August 1938 in protest against a proposal to increase working 
hours or decrease wages, in order to bring the conditions in the coop- 
erative into line with those in private stores under union contract in 
Duluth. A compromise agreement was arrived at, retaining the 
48-hour week and the previous minimum wage, but modifying the 
union-shop provision so as to make union membership optional for 
any new employees hired. The same contract is reported to have been 
signed by the union, an A. F. of L. affiliate, with the chief private 
merchants in Cloquet. 

The Cooperative Workers’ Union which had been formed in 1930, 
disbanded at the end of 1937. Its place was, however, taken by a 
new organization under the same name, whose members were the 
employees of the two large associations in Waukegan and North 
Chicago, Ill. 

Retail Associations 


Although the Bureau of Labor Statistics made no general statistical 
survey of consumers’ cooperatives for 1937, reports were received from 
some 300 local associations covering their operations during that year. 
These included buying clubs, restaurant associations, and associations 
operating stores, gasoline service stations, and creameries. Although 
this is a relatively small sample, comparison of their operating figures 
with those of the same associations for the year 1936 does provide 
some indication of the general trend in cooperative development in 
the 2 years. 

For all of the associations combined, 1937 showed an improvement 
over 1936 as regards membership, sales, net earnings, capital, assets, 
and net worth. The rates of increase ranged from 7.8 percent for net. 
earnings to 16.7 percent for amount of business. Eighty percent of the 
associations took in new members during the course of the year. 
With the business recession, sales fell off in the last months of the year, 
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but in nearly seven-eighths of the associations the gains registered egy}, 
in the year were more than sufficient to overcome this decrease: on}; 
slightly over one-eighth of the reporting associations had simalle 
sales in 1937 than in 1936. About four-fifths of the association: 
improved their financial status during the year, with capital, asset. 
and net worth all showing increases. 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of Operations of Retail Cooperatives in 1937 With Those in 19% 





—$__ 
Average per association Percent of associat 
| 
Item i | 
si aa Percent | 
937 936 | ‘reas Yecrease 
] 1936 | of change| Increase | Decrease 
; Sas Sea 
Number of members.-- . : 475 417 13.9 | 80. 4 | 15.9 
Amount of business____- $133, 159 | $114, 060 16.7 86.9 | 13.1 
Net earnings... : : 6, 852 6, 358 | 7.8 | 62.3 37.7 
Share capital _--_- bas : 25, 473 23, 095 10.3 84.7 | 15.3 
Total assets__. eee 53, 558 49,151 | 9.0 82.0 | 18.0 
Net worth___- 41,762 | 38,543 | 8.4 79.7 | 20.3 





The petroleum associations registered greater gains than the store 
associations. Their business increased 24.4 percent as compared with, 
14.8 percent for the stores, and their net earnings rose 18.8 percent as 
compared with 1.1 percent for the stores. 

That the associations reporting are the larger organizations is indi- 
rated by the fact that, as shown in the table, their average membership 
in 1936 was 417 as compared with a general average for the whol 
movement, in 1936, of 258; and their average sales in 1937 were 
$114,060, as compared with $81,106. One of the petroleum associa- 
tions included has 16 service stations, 2 bulk plants, and 3 super- 
service stations; it is reported to handle about 75 percent of all the 
petroleum products used in the county. 

It was reported for Nebraska * that about 70 percent of the associa- 
tions in that State whose accounts were audited by the Farmers Union 
State Exchange were able to show net earnings on the 1937 business. 
This, in view of the drouth and the plague of grasshoppers suffered in 
that State, was regarded as ‘‘a very remarkable showing.”’ All of tli 
petroleum associations and a large proportion of the stores showed 8 
net gain for 1937. 

At the 1937 meeting of the Grange Cooperative Wholesale (Seattle, 
Wash.) it was reported that all of its member associations had shown 
increases in sales over 1936, and that nearly all had had “‘substantia! 
increases’”’ in membership. 

Many associations extended their activities during 1937 and 13s, 
adding new lines of merchandise or opening new units. Among thiese 
were the Peoples’ Cooperative Society in Superior, Wis., which opene: 
its third retail store, an automobile-repair garage, and an electrical- 





‘ Nebraska Union Farmer (Omaha), February 9, 1938, 
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appliance department. The North Shore Consumers’ Cooperative, at 


SEvanston, Il., completed an arrangement with the city’s plan for 


hospital care, whereby its members became eligible for membership 
in the plan. This association, which already had a store, gas station, 
credit union, and bicycle-rental service, added laundry service in 1938. 





The Waukegan Cooperative Trading Co., in 1938 added $28,000 in 


improvements to its dairy, bakery, and gasoline station; it also oper- 


ates seven retail stores and an electrical-appliance department. The 
Farmers Union Cooperative Association at Brewster, Nebr., with a 
ceneral store (also selling petroleum products) added a barber shop— 
the first venture of this kind to come to the attention of the Bureau. 


Wholesales and Other Federations 


All of the wholesale associations in the United States which handled 
consumers’ goods in 1937 were circularized by the Bureau in order 
to obtain data on their operations for that year. Data were obtained 
for the interregional wholesale in Indiana, for all of the 22 regional 
associations in operation at the end of 1937, and for all of the 10 
district associations. 

As indicated in the following tables, all of the regional associations 
and nearly all of the district associations increased their sales in 1937. 
Not one of the associations sustained a loss on the year’s operations. 
The increasing interest of the local cooperatives and their members 
in quality of goods was reflected in the action taken by the wholesales 
in 1938, when the buyers from the wholesales met and voted to adopt 
a system of uniform, factual labels for ‘‘co-op label” goods. 

During 1937 the Grange Cooperative Wholesale was reorganized on 
an entirely cooperative basis. The State was divided into 8 districts, 
and under the new arrangement the board of directors consists of a 
director elected from each district, and one representative of the 
Washington State Grange. 

New branch warebouses were opened in 1937 by the Central Coop- 
erative Wholesale (Superior, Wis.), Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion (North Kansas City, Mo.), and Eastern Cooperative Wholesale; 
and in 1938 by Pacific Supply Cooperative (Walla Walla, Wash.). 
The 1937 meeting of the Cooperative Wholesale (Chicago) authorized 
the establishment of a branch warehouse at Pontiac, to serve associa- 
tions in southern Michigan. 

It will be noted from table 2 that the Range Cooperative Federation, 
a district organization with headquarters at Virginia, Minn., has 
expanded into a number of new lines. This organization was originally 
created as a center of exchange of information and experience of the 


local associations in the Mesabi Range District, and to do educa- 
109127—38——_7 
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tional work for them. Gradually it evolved into a produ 

service association in lines that need larger-scale operatio; 

possible in a local association. Practically all of the local ass. 
in that district operate general stores, carrying food and near 
other items needed in the household and on the farm. % 
services the federation adds dairy products, petroleum prod 
automobile tires and accessories, automobiles, farm machiner\ 
and sausage which it manufactures itself, insurance, trucking 
automobile repair, and burial service. 

So successful has this federation been that local associat io; 
several other districts in the North Central States have either 
new federations or have reorganized existing ones, to functio. 
lines similar to the Range Federation. Thus, in Michigan the 
land Cooperative Federation was created in 1938 to coordi: 
educational and business activities of the cooperatives in t! | 
quette district. It superseded the Marquette Cooperative Federatioy 
(which then went out of existence). The new federation took over. gs 
one of its departments, the Northland Cooperative Oil Associatio; 
district organization owned by four local associations), and : 
management of the two cooperative parks—the Marquette Distric 
and the Farmers’ Lake parks—each of which formerly operated as 
separate organization. Other activities in contemplation include th 
hauling of freight by truck, burial service, making of butter a 
sausage, sale of farm machinery and parts, building material, cos! 
feed, and fertilizer. It is proposed also to hire a full-time educational 
director, and to finance the work initially by contributions fron 
member associations based upon their 1937 sales. Several associ 
were reported to have voted to make such a contribution. 

In the ‘‘Arrowhead”’ district around Duluth, Minn., 23 loca! asso- 
cilations in 1936 formed the Arrowhead Cooperative Federation. 
Some 35 producer and consumer cooperatives in the Red River Valley 
in the same State in July 1938 formed the Red River Cooperative 
Federation whose primary function is educational but which is e:- 
pected gradually to undertake other services. 

The idea of county-wide cooperative councils composed of repre- 
sentatives from cooperative associations of all types, to act as 4 
medium of exchange of experience and ideas, is also gaining wider 
acceptance. Several counties in both Minnesota and Wisconsin already 
have such councils. In Minnesota a State committee for cooperitive 
planning was appointed by the Governor in April 1938. The function 
of this committee will be to foster the formation of county coopera! 
councils and district federations. : 

It is reported also that in various places student cooperatives 
formed councils or federations to act as central clearing house: 
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jnformation, experience, and education. Such a council was formed 
early in 1938 by the organizations at Wisconsin University. 

The Northern States Women’s Cooperative Guild, an educational 
association Whose purpose is to arouse women’s interest in the coop- 
erative movement, increased the number of its local clubs from 62 at 
the end of 1936 to 68 at the end of 1937. With the exception of three 
fat Mullan, Idaho, and North Chicago and Waukegan, IIl.), all of 
these were locals in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The 
cuild has also been active in promoting and financing summer insti- 
tutes and camps for children and young people, but a large part of its 
program 1s devoted to cultural activities. 

The Chicago Cooperative Federation was reorganized on a func- 
tional basis and its name was changed to Chicago Cooperative Union. 
Late in the spring of 1938 the union took over as a department the 





formerly independent clothing association, Consumers Cooperative 


Clothiers. The Cooperative Produce Association, through which the 
local associations in the Chicago district carried on joint purchasing 
of fruits and vegetables, had previously been taken over, in a similar 
way. Other duties of the union will include such educational, pur- 
chasing, and merchandising activities as the local associations wish to 
carry on jointly. 

WHOLESALE SERVICES 


The lines of goods handled by the various reporting organizations 
in 1937 are noted in table 2. New lines or services were added in 
several cases. 

Table 2 classifies the wholesales into regional (i. e., with a trading 
territory of one or more States), interregional (i. e., serving regional 
wholesales), and district (serving local associations in a territory less 
than State-wide in scope). As the names of the regional associations 
indicate, most of them function in one State only. The Cooperative 
Wholesale in Illinois, however, serves urban cooperatives in Illinois, 
Indiana, southern Michigan, and parts of Ohio; the Midland serves 
associations in Minnesota and Wisconsin; the Farmers’ Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, associations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Da- 
kotas; the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, associations in Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York; the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale, associations in Minnesota, northern Wis- 
consin, and northern Michigan. Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion (Missouri) reported in 1938 that, with the addition of Wyoming, 
it is now serving associations in 10 States (Colorado, the Dakotas, 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming). 
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Lines of Goods Handled by Wholesale Cooperative Associations, , 
Services Provided, 1937 


{Italics represent new lines added during year] 


d Othe 










Type of association, 
State, and city 





Interregional 


Indiana: Indian- 


apolis. 


Regional 





Illinois: 
Chicago-.- 







Indiana: Indian- 


apolis. 








lowa: Waterloo. -- 





Massachusetts: 
Fitchburg. 


Michigan: Lansing 
















Minnesota: 
Minneapolis. --- 




















South St. Paul. 


























at. Fee... = 

















Missouri: North 
Kansas City. 















Nebraska: 
Hemingford__--- 






Omaha 








New York: New 
York. 







Ohio: Columbus-.. 










Idaho: Shoshone. - -| 








| 





| 
| 





Name of whole- 
sale 


United 
tives, 


Coopera- 
Inc.! 


Grange Coopera- 


tive Association. 


The Cooperative 
W holesale. 


Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Co. 


Indiana Farm 
Bureau Coop- 
erative Associ- 
ation. 


Cooperative Serv- 
ice Co. 

United Coopera- 
tive Farmers. 


Farm Bureau 
Services. 


Midland Cooper- 
ative Wholesale. 


Farmers’ Union 
Central Ex- 
change. 


Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Service 
Co. 

Consumers’ Co- 
operative Asso- 
ciation. 


Farmers’ Union 
Cooperative Oil 
Association. 

Farmers’ Union 


State Exchange. 


Eastern Cooper- 
ative W hole- 
sale. 

Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Asso- 
ssociation. 








1 Name originally Farm Bureau Oil Co.; 





Goods ms snu-| 


Goods handled factured 





Petroleum products; auto tires 
and accessories, service-station 
and bulk-plant equipment. 


Lubricating 
oil. 





Petroleum products 


Groceries, other household goods, | 
motor oil, auto tires and acces- 
sories, electrical appliances. 

Petroleum products, auto tires 


and tubes, paints, and sol- 
vents. } 

Household supplies, fuel, petro- | Lubricating 
leum products, auto tires and | __ oil 


accessories, electrical appli- 
ances, lumber and building 
material, plumbing supplies, 
farm supplies and machinery. 
Petroleum products a 
Dairy products, petroleum prod- 
ucts, auto tires and acces- 
sories, hardware, lumber and 
building material, farm sup- 
plies and machinery. 
Fuel, dairy products, petroleum 
products, auto tires and acces- 
sories, farm supplies. 


Fuel, petroleum products, auto 
tires, tubes and batteries, 
electrical appliances, paint, 
steel and wire, bulk-station 
equipment. 

Petroleum products, auto tires, 
and accessories, flour, hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, 
farm supplies and machinery, 
oil-station equipment. 

Petroleum products, farm sup- 
plies. 


oil. 


_do 


Groceries, women’s clothing, pe- 
troleum products, auto tires 
and accessories, electrical ap- 
pliances, lumber and building 
material, paint, farm supplies 
and machinery, service-station | 
equipment. 


Lubricating 
oil, axle 
grease, fly 
Spray, 
paint. 





Petroleum products 


Groceries, meats, clothing, shoes, 
dry goods, fuel, dairy prod- 
ucts, household supplies, sta- 
tionery, students’ supplies, 
petroleum products, auto tires 
and accessories, hardware, 
electrical appliances, farm sup- 
plies and machinery. 

Groceries, motor oil, auto tires 
and accessories. 


Wagon 
bores, feeds 


Fertilizer 
and feed. 


Women’s clothing, fuel, petro- 
leum products, auto tires and 
accessories, paint, electrical 
appliances, lumber and build- 
ing material, farm supplies 
and machinery,raw materials, 
twine. 





changed to present name in 1936. 


TT 
| 


Lubricating | 





+ 


Au 





Educ 


aud 


Educat 


Educat 
audit 



























Services 


Cooperation 


Provided, 1937—Continued 


TaBLeE 2.—Lines of Goods Handled by Wholesale Cooperative Associations, and Other 
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—— 
rypeofassociation,} Name of whole- 
J} * - 
State, and city sale 
Contd. 
Penn inia: Har-| Pennsylvania 
risbur¢ Farm Bureau 
Cooperative As- 
sociation. 

Texas; Amarillo....| Consumers Coop- 
eratives, Asso- 
ciated. 

Washington: ; ’ 

Seattle. Grange Coopera- 
tive Wholesale. 
| 
Walla Walla --| Pacific Supply Co- 
|} perative. 
Wisconsin: 
] 


Central Coopera- 


Superior. -.--.-.-] 
tive Wholesale. 





Wisconsin Coop- 
perative Farm 
Supply Co 

Cooperative Unity 
Alliance.’ 


Madison....... 


Superior 


District 


Michigan: 


Bruce Cross- | H-O-B Coopera- 
ing. tive Oil Asso- 
| Ciation. 

Rock_. | Northland Coop- 
erative Oil As- 
sociation. 

Minnesota: 


Cloquet.....-.- 
Oil Association. 


Kettle River...| C-A-P Coopera- 
tive Oil Asso- 

alee ciation. 

Virginia... __- Range Coopera- 


Wisconsin: 











Trico Cooperative 


tive Federation.‘ 


Goods handled 





Fuel, petroleum products, auto 
tires and accessories, hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, lum- 
ber and building material, farm 
supplies. 

Fuel oil, petroleum products, 
auto tires and accessories, 
electrical appliances, washing 
machines, refrigerators, farm 
supplies, windmills. 


Groceries and meats, limited 
lines of clothing and shoes, 
fuel, household goods, petro- 
leum products, auto tires and 
accessories, students’ supplies, 
farm supplies and machinery, 
hardware, electrical appliances, 
building material. 

Petroleum products, auto tires 
and accessories, farm supplies. 





Groceries (including fresh fruits) 
and meat, clothing, shoes, bak- 
ery goods, household goods, 
students’ supplies, petroleum 
products, auto tires and ac- 
cessories, hardware, electrical 
appliances, lumber and build- 
ing material, farm supplies 

Petroleum products, farm sup- 
plies. 


Groceries, clothing, bakery prod- 
ucts, dry goods, household- 
supplies, hardware, petroleum 
products, farm supplies, build- 
ing material. 


Petroleum products, auto tires 
and accessories. 


ae | 


Fuel oil, petroleum products, 


Goods manu- 








auto tires and accessories 
Petroleum products, auto tires 
and accessories, electrical ap- 
pliances, farm machinery. 
Dairy products, petroleum prod- 
ucts, auto tires and accessories, 
automobiles, farm machinery. 


Petroleum products, auto tires 
and accessories, paint, farm 
supplies. 

Petroleum products, 
and accessories. 


auto tires 


Petroleum products___...._.._-. 

Petroleum products, electrical 
appliances, farm supplies and 
machinery, lumber and build- 
ing material, explosives. 


Appleton.......| Fox River Valley 
Cooperative 
Wholesale. 
Ashland._. A & B Coopera- 
| tive Oil Asso- 
ciation. 
Hurley_-- Iron Cooperative 
Oil Association. 
Maple Cooperative Serv- 
ices. 
Prentice_______ | Price County Co- 


operative Oi 
Association. 


Petroleum products. 





factured 


Feed, ferti- 


lizer. 


Feed 


Bakery 
goods, cof- 
fee-roast- 
ing, feed. 





Fertilizer. 


Sausaze, but- 
ter. 











Other services 
















Educational; 
auditing. 












Auditing. 









Educational; 
auditing; 
merchandiz- 
ing service. 





























Automobile re- 
pair service; 
insurance; 
trucking; 
burial sern- 
ice. 




















Seed cleaning. 
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ganized and name changed (from Farm Bureau Federation Cooperative) in 1936. 
ame changed in 1937 (from Workers and Farmers Cooperative Unity Alliance). 
ook over Range Cooperative Oil Association July 1, 1937. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND RESOURCES 


An increase of 144 member associations (8.0 percent) was 1 
by the 22 regional associations furnishing data for both 19° 
1937. Their paid-in share capital increased 16.7 percent an. 
total assets 25.6 percent between 1936 and 1937. Of 17 re-iongl 
associations in operation and reporting, both years, 8 were operating 
retail branches but the number operated declined from 68 to 6). Jy 
Indiana, local associations in three places took over in 1937 stor 
formerly operated as retail branches of the wholesale. 

The nine district associations in operation both years reported gy 
increase of five member associations (6.9 percent), 29.4 percent in 
share capital, and 26.6 percent in total assets. 

Altogether the regional associations were serving 1,941 local membe; 
organizations, and 276 unaffiliated associations were also making some 
of their purchases through the wholesale. The 10 district associg- 
tions were serving 94 member associations and 10 nonmember orgy: 
izations; most of the members of the district associations ar 
members of the regional associations in their territory. 
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TaBLe 3.—Membership and Resources of Cooperative Wholesale Associations, |937 









































| ; Retail | 
, | Affiliated , 
_ a | associations — Paid-in 
Association and State : , share 
gan capital 
zation 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
Interregional 
Indiana: United Cooperatives, Inc._.............-- 1930 9 | Se See $148. 500 
Regional 
ee Grange Cooperative Association, Inc__---- 86> 10} (¢) 7 (1) 
llinois: 
The Cooperative Wholesale. --..............-.- 1936 36 | a 4, 558 | 
Illinois Farm Supply Co...-..-....--------- ---| 1927 62 —} woo---| 125,472 
Indiana: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative As- 
EARLE anal! el a a 88 90 | as 484, 200 
Iowa: Cooperative Service Co. ......-.....-..---.. 1935 7 _| Gee Bipeee (‘) 
Massachusetts: United Cooperative Farmers. -.--.- 1927 11 ll 3 3 7, 212 
Michigan: Farm Bureau Services...-.-.......----- 1920} 118] 114 12 11 (‘) 
Minnesota: 
Farmers Union Centra] Exchange-.---.......-- 1927 | 240| 240 9 6 | 279,061 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale--_--........--- 1926 | 148] 210); (') (1) 207, 570 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co... -.-.-.-- 1928 30 1} () (‘) (‘) 
Missouri: Consumers’ Cooperative Association.._.| 1929 | 342 | 363 18 17 99, 922 
Nebraska: 

Farmers’ Union State Exchange. -.-_...........-. 1914 | 275) 275 22 21 | 305, 220 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Oil Association. ------ 18 ae Pe () 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale. ---.--- 1928 14 ” 3 Flees aeeerr 10, 389 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Cooperative Association------- 1933 83  ) ae 1 | 297,350 8 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co- 
ee ee ae 1934 10 a See 38, 800 
Texas: Consumers Cooperatives, Associated _ ._ .--- 1931 52 ae eee 18, 090 
Washington: 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale...............-.- 1919 40 54 1 1 (') 
Pacific Supply Cooperative__..............-.-.- 1933 67 722; @ | @ (+) 
Wisconsin: 
Central Cooperative Wholesale..............-- Se fi a ee 200, 247 
Cooperative Unity Alliance. ...............--.. 1931 36 «4S Rete Se (1) 
Wisconsin Cooperative Farm Supply Co-.--..-. 1923 13 5} @ (1) (*) 
i Ms bhesncicccscscsceseciccdsceswslensiic 1,797 |1, 941 68 67 | 2,078,091) 6, 5. 
1 No data. 


¢ Not in operation in 1936. 
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Tate 3.—Membership and Resources of Cooperative Wholesale Associations, 1937—Con. 


——— 





: Retail 
, Affiliated 
i a associations a Paid-in 
Association and State gani- share 


zation capital 
1936 








District 
chigaD: ® ‘ 

1/-O-B Cooperative Oil Association. $7, 241 $17, 435 
Northland Cooperative Oil Association._....._- 9, 260 20, 044 
Minnesota. , , aa 
| rico Cooperative Oil Association... 16, 400 55, 412 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association 5. 100 28, 599 
Range Cooperative Federation § 22, 484 88, 181 
Wisconsin: : , 

' 1 ox River Valley Cooperative Wholesale () (1) 
A & B Cooperative Oil Association.-.....-...-- 1, 850 14, 871 
Iron Cooperative Oil Association : 2, 736 6, 379 
Cooperative Services. --- 13, 400 54, 262 
Price County Coopera iomna 2, 030 10, 712 


Mi 


























Total, district — 80, 501 295, 895 





1 No data. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


A wholesale business of more than $53,000,000 was reported for 
1937, of which nearly 51 millions was done by the regional associations, 
almost 1 millions was done by the district associations, and the re- 
mainder was done by the interregional association. Data for sales 
are available for both 1936 and 1937 for all the reporting associations. 
All but one of the regional associations " and all but one of the district 
associations increased their business in 1937 as compared with 1936. 
In fact, the largest sales in their history were recorded in 1937 for 
seven of the regional associations and seven of the district associa- 
tions."* ‘The business of the regional associations showed an increase 
of 16.6 percent from 1936 to 1937, that of the district associations 31.6 
percent, and that of the interregional organization 38.0 percent." 

Not one of the reporting associations showed a loss in 1937. For 
the associations tor which data are available for net earnings for both 
years covered in table 4, an increase of 20.6 percent was reported by the 
regional associations and 17.6 percent by the district associations. 

The regional associations reporting for both years as to patronage 
refunds returned 13.9 percent more in 1937 than in 1936; for the dis- 
trict associations there was an increase of 18.7 percent. 





\' The sales of Consumers’ Cooperative Association (Missouri) showed an apparent decrease in 1937, but 
because of the change in its fisca! year the 1937 figure represents only 8 months’ operations. Comparing the 
Same &-month period in both years, that of 1937 showed a 14.1 percent increase over 1936. 

"In Llinois, Minnesota (Midland), New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington (Grange), and Wis- 
consin (C. C. W,). 

') H-O-B, Trico, C-A-P, Range, A & B, Cooperative Services, and Price County. 

4 The U. S. Department of Commerce estimated that for all wholesale trade, the volume of business in 
1937 was 11.5 percent more than that of 1936, 
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TaBLeE 4,—Business Operations of Cooperative Wholesale Associations, 1936 «1 192° 
) 
| on 
| Amount of business ! Netearnings | ! nage | 
Association and State cial v 
yil 
1936 1937 1936 | 1937 | 19 109" ° 
; bul 
Interregional del 
Indiana: United Cooperatives, Inc. ee $468, 067} $646, 000 (2) $120, 000) : the 
| . 
Regional spt 
Idaho: Grange Cooperative Association...._...|___- siiamen ee | i fol 
Illinois: | | on 
The Cooperative Wholesale_____._- ale al 3 35, 276 107, 799 3916} 41,121] ’ : 
Illinois Farm Supply Co.5__- Pa: | 6, 291, 506] 7, 694, 151 274.942) 324, 189/23 IRS sal 
Indiana: Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative = 
Association - : ..-------| 5,187,457) 6, 644, 624 131, 336] 174, 736) 93, : at 
lowa: Cooperative Service Co.8___- 40, 096 42, 759 (2) (2) | ) ‘ 
Massachusetts: United C ooperative Farmers__| ? 647,941) 7? 762, 672 9, 048 3,828] 4 ‘ 
Michigan: Farm Bureau Services... ---- | 73,310, 170}73, 331, 083 70, 757 (7) | 
Minnesota: 3 
°° or ac 2° 21) . 
Farmers’ Union Central Exchange-.-- ° a oan ', oe = 85, 241) 84, 54 us 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale _ 3, 033, O80} 3, 696, 743) 71, 574) = 64, 601) 48, ¢ - 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co_._-- 397, 232 546, 321 () (2 
Missouri: Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- |f{ 3,397,809} 2,861, 703)) 71.151} 100. 789! 
ae wee Ns ----|\ *358, 487) §228,414)f “OO ees tame th 
Nebraska: | 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Oil Associa- | th 
aoe hn See Re BE ale eee a ae 126,991; 270, 069) (2) 8, S67 
{ 79) 99 7 73) | 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange_._._.--- I) . ¢ a aad . 1,156, 2221] 62,903] 59, 109) 40, 84 0! 
New York: Eastern Cooperative Wholesale 285, 512} 533, 134 101, 617] 2, 91 re 
Ohio: Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 6, 781, 144) 8,455,916) 162,577) 205, 108) 94,4 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau } kc 
Cooperative Association....- dine late 511,887} 940, 090 11,700} 36,788] (: 
Texas: Consumers Cooperatives, Associated_ 324, 121 334, 037 19,461) = 18, 473) 18, 
Washington: 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale aa 1, 807, 443) 2, 250, 000) (2) 3 | 16 
Pacific Supply Cooperative__.... ‘ = 2, 250, 000} 2, 096, 106) (2) 117, OO 
Wisconsin: 
Central Cooperative W holesale-. -__- ; 2, 245, 741] 3, 356, 551 56, 71 76,910) 44, 4 
C ooper rative Unity Alliance___. 7 261, 375 287, 418 3,714 2, 8 
Wisconsin Cooperative Farm Supply Co. 249, 790} 12 200, 669 2, 609 U 
: | 43, 648, 269|50, ), 940, 400) See I 
Total, regional._.___-. ieee ae ‘1 401, el " 148, 260 ph 033, 022/1, 278, penyeee s | 
District | 
Michigan: | 
H-O-B Cooperative Oil Association : 60, 424 92, 567 3, 764) 6,412} 2,92 
Northland Cooperative Oil Association - -__| 64, 680 64, 531 (?) 2,351) | 
Minnesota: | 
Trico Cooperative Oil Association 3 _____ 171,996} 223, 897 17, 673] 25, 107) 16, 034 
C-A-P Cooperative Oil Association____- 99, 077 1346, 621| > TRS | 15,307 
Range Cooperative Federation !4__.___. i 397,332) 552, 42: 17,893} 17,863] 17, 72 
Wisconsin: 
Fox River Valley Cooperative Wholesale. |_____- ee fl === (2) (2) 
A & B Cooperative Oil Association '5______| 56, 606| 64, 964 2, 976 3, 500) 2 
Iron Cooperative Oil Association.........._| 23, 005} 37, 625 1, 658 1,793) (2 
Cooperative Services.............-- 35, 8 156, 301 8, 187 6, 438) 6, 82s 
Price County C ooperative Oil Association 37, 853) 


45, 493 2, 091 2, 671) 1, 45 
|__| . 


Total, district RS Re oe 7 1, 046, ate 1, 47 1, 393) 





| Wholesale sales unless otherwise noted. 

2 No data. 

39 months’ operation. 

410 months’ operation. 

5 Data are for fiscal year ending Aug. 31. 

6 Data are for fiscal year ending Apr. 30. 

7 Wholesale and retail combined. 

§ Retail sales. 

, 7 cal year changed, to end Aug. 31; 1937 figures are, therefore, for 8 months ending with that dat 
° Loss. 

ll) Reorganized and name changed (from Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation Cooperative) in 1936. 
!26 months’ operation. 

13 Data are for fiscal year ending June 30. : 
14 Range Federation absorbed Range Cooperative Oil Association, July 1937. : 
18 Data are for fiscal year ending May 31. ¢ 
16 Approximate. ; 
* Includes a small amount of patronage refunds for previous periods, paid in 1937, 
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DISPOSAL OF NET EARNINGS 


Increasingly the wholesale associations are adopting the plan of 
paying at least part of the patronage refunds in shares, in order to 
build up needed capital. Some organizations have also adopted a 
deferred-refund plan. Under such a plan the refunds are credited to 
the account of the local but are placed in the wholesale’s surplus for a 
specified period. In a wholesale with a 5-year deferred-refund plan, 


for instance, the local association will receive in cash in 1942 the 


amount earned by its patronage in 1937. In the meantime the whole- 
sale has the extra funds for use in the business. Generally, interest 
at a specified rate is paid on these retained funds. 

In 1937 the annual meeting of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange decided that 50 percent of the patronage refunds should be 
used for the expansion of the business. 

In Wisconsin the auditors recommended to the annual meeting of 
the Central Cooperative Wholesale that ‘‘one-half of the net income 
*** be placed in a members’ equity reserve, with each society’s share 
of the reserve allocated according to (its) purchases” and that the 
remainder be paid to them, in cash if their full limit of shares ($10 per 
local member) had been reached and in shares if it had not. 


PRODUCTION 


Data as to value of goods produced are available for only a few 
associations. The associations in Indiana, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota (Farmers’ Union Central Exchange), Missouri, and Wisconsin 
had a combined output of lubricating oils, grease, paint, feeds, bakery 
goods, and coffee valued at $1,204,174, and the Range Cooperative 
Federation produced sausage and butter worth $142,000. 
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C. I. 0. BECOMES CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


WITH the adoption of a constitution and the election of officers fo, 
the ensuing year at its first constitutional convention held at Pitts. 
burgh, November 14-19, the Committee for Industrial Organizatioy 
(C. 1.O.) was converted into an independent federation of national! and 


‘MA 


international unions under the name of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (C. I. O.). The objects of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as outlined in article II of the constitution are: 


(1) To bring about the effective organization of the working men and 
of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, and to unite the: 
common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and protection; 

(2) To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure for the w 
means to establish peaceful relations with their employers, by forming 
unions capable of dealing with modern aggregate of industry and finance; 

(3) To maintain determined adherence to obligations and responsibilities 
collective bargaining and wage agreements; 

(4) To secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and social w: 
of the workers of America, to protect and extend our democratic institutio: 
civil rights and liberties, and thus to perpetuate the cherished traditions « 
democracy. 


national and international unions, 9 national organizing committees, 
23 State industrial union councils, 124 city and county industrial 


The convention was attended by 519 delegates representing 32 


union councils, and 161 local industrial unions. The number of 


workers in these unions was stated to be approximately 4,000,000. 
The work of the convention was divided into three distinct parts 


The report of Chairman John L. Lewis on the work of the C. I. 0. 
prior to the convention; adoption of a constitution and the election 
of officers for the ensuing year; and the adoption of resolutions stat- 
ing the attitude and position of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions with regard to the outstanding national labor and socio-economic 
problems and outlining in a general way the work and policies to be 


pursued by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Report of Chairman 


The chairman’s report dealt primarily with the development of 1) 


C. I. O. from the fall of 1935 to the present date. A considera! 
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portion of the report was devoted to the relations between the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L., giving the C. I. O. version of the several meetings 
between the representatives of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. for 
the purpose of establishing unity in the labor movement. 

[In reporting to the convention on the relations between the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O., the Committee on Officers’ Reports took into 
consideration also the President’s message to the convention, on 
November 12, which in part read as follows: 

The wage earners of the United States have made great progress in recent years 
‘» regard to wages, hours of labor, general working conditions, and economic 


security. This has been made possible through their cooperation with other 
creat groups of Americans in formulating and carrying out a progressive program 
to elevate labor standards in the public interest. If the great gains already made 


are to be consolidated for the benefit of workers as well as management, it is essen- 
tial that there be cooperation among the wage-earning groups and because of 
this, I venture to express the hope, as I did also to the American Federation of 
Labor convention delegates, that every possible door to access to peace and prog- 
ress in the affairs of organized labor in the United States be left open. 

Continued dissension can only lead to loss of influence and prestige to all labor. 
On the other hand, collective bargaining will be furthered by a united labor move- 
ment making for cooperation, and labor peace which will be in the interest of all 
\(mericans. 

After considerable discussion, the convention adopted the following 
resolution pertaining to peace in the labor movement: 

The C. I. O. states with finality that there can be no compromise with its 
fundamental purposes and aim of organizing workers into powerful industrial 
unions, nor with its obligation to fully protect the rights and interests of all its 
members and affiliated organizations. The C. I. O. accepts the goal of unity in 
the labor movement and declares that any program for the attainment of such 
goal must embrace as an essential prelude these fundamental purposes and 
principles. 


Constitution of Congress of Industrial Organizations 


The structure of the newly established Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is in many respects similar to that of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is composed of affiliated national and inter- 
national unions, national organizing committees which have the 
status of national unions, and local industrial unions chartered 
directly by the congress. In addition, State, city, and county indus- 
trial councils are organized with functions corresponding in most 
respects to those of city centrals and State federations of labor. 

The officers of the congress are a president, two vice presidents, and 
a secretary, all elected at the convention for a period of 1 year. No 
salaries are provided for these officers, under the assumption that they. 
will be elected from among the officers of the affiliated unions and will 
thus be compensated for their services by their own organization. 
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The convention also created an executive board composed of One 
member from each affiliated national and international union and 
organizing committee. Each such affiliate is to nominate one of j;. 
duly qualified officers for membership on the executive board, |, 
addition, the president, vice presidents, and secretary of the C. | 
are members of the board by virtue of their office. Headquar: | 
to be maintained at Washington, D. C. 

Each national and international union and each national orgayiz}) 
committee is required to pay a monthly per capita tax of 5 cents pe, 
member. Each local industrial union chartered directly by th, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is required to pay a per capi: 
tax of 50 cents per member per month as well as one-half of ¢}j 
initiation fee received by the industrial union from its membeys 
The executive board may, however, exempt any national or intern. 
tional union, organizing committee, and local industrial union fro 
the payment of the per capita tax due for any month, for members }; 
good standing who are unemployed due to strike, lock-out, or othe 
involuntary cause. 

The executive board is empowered to direct the affairs of the 
C. I. O. between conventions. It may establish bureaus and depart- 
ments and create such committees as are necessary for the prope: 
handling of the affairs of the organization. The executive board als: 
has the power to investigate any situation involving an affiliate, if i 
believes that such affiliate is conducting its affairs and activities 
contrary to the provisions of the constitution, and to make recommen- 
dations to the affiliate involved and report on the situation to th 
convention of the C. I. O. 

Decisions of the executive board are to be made by a majority vot 
of its members. However, any member may demand a roll-call vot 
on any question before the executive board and in such event each 
member of the executive board is entitled to cast as many votes as 
there are members in his organization. In a roll-call vote the officers 
of the congress have no vote except that the president is entitled to 
cast the deciding vote in the case of a tie. 

The executive board must hold at least two regular sessions each 
year. Special meetings may be convened by the president or whe! 
requested by a majority of the members of the board. Between 
sessions of the executive board the power to direct the affairs of the 
C. I. O. rests with the president. He also has the right to interpret 
the meaning of the constitution subject to review by the executive 
board. The president is given the authority, subject to approval! o! 
the board, to appoint, direct, suspend, or remove such organizers, 
representatives, agents, and employees as he may deem necessary. 
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of One OFFICERS OF THE C, I. O. 
7) an 

wi The officers for the 1938-39 term are as follows: 
d. J President: John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers of Amcrica. 
Lo | Vice presidents: , iy . 

Philip Murray, chairman, Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 

“8 ale Sidney Hillman, president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Secretary: James Carey, president, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 

Nizing Workers of America. 

ts p Erecutive board: 
Vv the Aluminum Workers of America—N. A. Zonarich. 
Sine Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians—Lewis Alen Berne. 

apts \utomobile Workers of America—-Homer Martin. 

Mth Cannery, Agricultural Packing & Allied Workers—Donald Henderson. 
bers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob 8S. Potofsky. 

erng- Communications Association of America—Mervyn Rathborne. 





National Die Casting Workers—-George Peacock. 

Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America—Julius Emspak. 
United Federal Workers of America—Jacob Baker. 

United Fishermen’s Unicn of the Pacific—Joseph Jurich. 

Fur Workers Union, International—Ben Gold. 

United Furniture Workers of America— Morris Muster. 

Flat Glass Workers—-Paul W. Fuller. 

Gas, Byproducts, Coke and Chemical Workers 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacifice—C. W. Deal. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers Amalgamated—B. Frank Bennett. 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union—Harry R. Bridges. 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association—Samuel J. Hegan. 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America—John Green. 
National Maritime Union of America—Joseph Curran. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—Reid Robinson. 

United Mine Workers of America—Thomas Kennedy. 

American Newspaper Guild—Heywood Broun. 

Office and Professional Workers of America—Lewis Merrill. 

Oil Workers International Union—H. C. Fremming. 

Quarry Workers International Union—John C. Lawson. 

Retail and Wholesale Employers of America—Sam Wolchok. 
United Rubber Workers of America-—S. H. Dalrymple. 

United Shoe Workers of America—Powers Hapgood. 

State, County and Municipal Workers of America—Abram Flaxer. 
Transport Workers Union of America— Michael J. Quill. 
Woodworkers of America, International—Harold Pritchett. 
Distillery Workers’ Organizing Committee—Clint Golden. 
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Optical Workers Organizing Committee— 

Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee—Don Harris. 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee—Van A. Bittner. 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee—Emil Rieve. 







Utility Workers’ Organizing Committee—-Allan Haywood. 










Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee—Grant W. Oakes. 


Toy and Novelty Workers’ Organizing Committee—Anthony H. Esposite. 
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Resolutions of the C. I. O. 











A considerable number of the 87 resolutions adopted by tho eo). 
vention dealt with the work of the separate affiliates and the ©. |. ¢ 
as a whole. } 

With regard to collective bargaining in general, the con 
adopted a series of resolutions condemning the use of the N ationg| 
Guard and anti-labor conspiracy laws in connection with strikes, gy, 
strongly commended the work of the La Follette Civil Liberties Coy. 
mittee in disclosing the spy systems and other methods used }y 
employers in discriminating against workers joining a labor union. — 

The convention went on record in a provision in the constitutio; 
and by a special resolution favoring the absolute adherence by 4) 
organizations of the C. I. O. to their collective agreements, as follows: 





T | 


int 





ntion fey ins 


tit 
de 


Resolved, That it is the unshakable policy of the C.I.O. and its affiliate orgay;. 
zations to adhere to their contractural obligations to the letter and in spirit 
the C. I. O. undertakes to throw its full weight and influence into the ba! 
effect such adherence. 


and 


? + 
‘ ('t 


The two resolutions on the National Labor Relations Act may also 
be classified within the group pertaining to collective bargaining 
The first resolution stated that although the C. I. O. has criticized 
and will continue to criticize certain unsound decisions of the Board 
which it believes are in conflict with the letter of the act and not 
in harmony with its purposes, the C. I. O. is opposed to any chang 
in the text of the National Labor Relations Act and urges the Congress 
of the United States to avoid interference with the work of the Board 
and to double its appropriations in order to expedite decisions on t)i 
numerous cases presented to the board. The second resolution urged 
Federal legislation providing for compulsory collective bargaining in 
all contracts financed directly or through loans made by the Federal 
Government and any of its agencies. 

In the field of Federal legislation, the C. I. O. resolved to endorse 
whole-heartedly the program of President Roosevelt’s Committee on 
National Health and urged immediate action on the recommendations 
made by that committee. It adopted seven separate resolutions, exc) 
dealing with specific problems of social security which in the mai 
endorsed extension of the program covered by the Social Security Ac’ 

In the field of political action the convention adopted a special 
resolution, instructing the executive board to take appropriate st«p: 
to coordinate political and legislative activities of each of its affiliates 
and to cooperate with progressive groups in support of a construct!\' 
program of economic security and social welfare of the Americ: 
people. 
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ana )E-UNION MEMBERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 1936-37 


-TRADE-UNION membership in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
‘increased more than 10 percent in 1937 as compared with the preced- 
jing year. Ina report analyzing the latest statistics of labor organiza- 


tions the Ministry of Labor Gazette ' notes that the number of unions 
decreased in this same period. The 39 unions which had a member- 
ship of over 25,000 persons each together accounted for 72 percent of 
the total enrollment. Of the estimated total of 5,851,000 organized 


workers, 1,224,000 were transport, other than railway service, and 
veneral labor; 800,000 were metal, machine, and conveyance workers; 
and 709,000 were engaged in mining and quarrying. 


Information on trade-unions was obtained from the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and from the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 
Northern Ireland. This material was supplemented by returns sup- 
plied directly to the Ministry of Labor by unregistered organizations. 
The statistics compiled relate to unions of salaried and professional 
workers as well as of manual workers. Unions with members in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland but having headquarters elsewhere are 
excluded. The Ministry of Labor states that the figures for 1937 are 
provisional and subject to slight revision, and that the analysis, by 
sex, is in some cases based on estimates and not exact. The table follow- 
ing shows, by industry, the number of trade-unions in 1937, the 
membership in 1936 and 1937, and the percent of change in member- 
ship in the year. In classifying membership the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette states that the total for each union has necessarily been 
included in the group with which the majority of its members are 
believed to be connected. 

The increase in total membership of all unions from 5,305,239 at 
the end of 1936 to 5,850,748 in 1937 is the largest recorded for any 
year since 1919. The cumulative increase for the 3 years 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 restored the membership to a total in excess of that recorded 
after the slump of 1921-22. In the 1 year from 1936 to 1937 the male 
membership increased 10 percent and the female, 11.7 percent. 
Unions having 100,000 members or over accounted for 48.9 percent 
of the total membership in 1937. Taken together, these large organ- 
izations had 2,858,000 members. 

Practically all the classes of unions showed an increase in member- 
ship during 1937 as compared with 1936. The increase was very 
marked in the pottery and glass group, amounting to about 73 percent. 
Increases were above the general average in the metal, engineering, 
and shipbuilding industries, and the tailoring and other clothing, 


' London, October 1938 (pp. 382, 383, and 403). 
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other transport and general labor, commerce and distributicy, 























and 
Government groups. 
Trade-Union Statistics for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1936 and | 137 
—— 
Number of Membership at end of recent 4 
Industry group ! unions at |-— . ' 
end of 1937 1937 1936 nde 
All industries 2_____. ; a i 1,033 | 5,850,748 | 5,305, 239 
Agriculture, horticulture,’ etc_- ; ] 40, 767 33, 535 
| as aeaae 93 704, O81 | 673, 881 
Other mining and quarrying. __- 7 5, 197 . 5,093 
Pottery and glass____.._.____- ; —_ 16 34, 422 19, 863 
Metals, machines, conveyances, etc: 
Iron, steel, tinplate, etc., manufacturing 3 105, 627 88, 188 | 
Engineering, iron founding, shipbuilding, other | 
metal] working, and vehicle building__. a) 90 694, 212 596, 988 | 
Textiles: 
0 Sot ee ee nati , 164 267,712 265, 401 | 
Wool, worsted, and shioddy-___- sae is 24 11, 921 11, 760 
| aaa eS Saas e 19 20, 652 20, 900 | 
ante chuinninibimiadbaadincoewas sie 6 16, 504 16, 129 | 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing. etc_...........______- 25 97, 932 94,070 | 
Tee ee onc ounsuman 27 20, 238 20,778 | 
Clothing: 
I ot 6 97, 068 95, 272 | 
Tailoring and other clothing._.______- - cecal 14 97, 825 80, 350 | 
Food, drink, and tobacco_...._______- = 8 33, 716 31, 320 
Woodworking and furniture manufacture: 4 
II ih snes sensi dint Acts tence LER POT 8 32, 466 28, 336 
ee nesinntlame’ e 20 32, 286 30, 425 | 
PE, Ps Bn on cccnccccacccecence: ae 26 214, 119 203, 368 | 
Building, public-works contracting, etc.: 
Bricklayers and masons_______.______-- =F ae 5 69, 671 64, 837 
Carpenters and joiners......_.__-- isiatd Sed eid ] 129, 214 120, 823 | 
Painters and decorators.__....._.______- ee 5 2, 423 49, 096 | 
Builders’ laborers......_____- le a 4 11, 584 10, 690 
is‘ aa wei atiind aie 17 58, 103 52, 730 
Other manufacturing industries 5 : Pe ee 24 21, 552 18, 638 
Transport and genera! labor: 
Railway service__...........__- 7 8 4&3, 250 451, 797 | 
Woeer qemepert...................... StS 13 80, 904 76, 704 | 
Other transport (road, dock, etc ), and general labor 19 1, 143, 450 975, 430 | 
Commerce, distribution, and finance: | 
Commerce and distribution .____- wait : ; 13 263, 726 235, 205 | 
Banking, insurance, etc- ies inabanveden net 21 93, 304 88, 657 | 
National and local government ®__________.___________- 275 580, 058 516, 251 
eee a uamalbnwdiabipuetioe 25 249, 090 247, 320 | 
Entertainments and sports_-_-_- OE ea Chee sales ll 30, 353 | 26, 863 | 
Ee ea a a ‘ 35 57, 321 | 54, 541 





1 The total membership shown for all trade-unions includes the membership of branches in Eirs 
overseas (numbering about 76,000 in 1937, of whom 36,000 were engineers and other metal workers and 9 
were railway servants), but wholly excludes the membership of unions whose headquarters are sit 
outside Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The totals include a number of persons who are m: 
of more than one union, and are therefore counted more than once in the figures. The duplication is aln 
entirely in the “‘National and local government” and the “Teaching” groups. While precise figur: 
not ascertainable, it is estimated that the duplication in the total figures does not excead 25,000. 

2 The figures for industrial groups are exclusive of the membership of certain large unions the mem! 
ship of which is spread over & variety of industries; the whole membership of these unions is included a! 
under ‘‘Other transport and general Jabor’’ or ‘‘Commerce and distribution.” 

3 A considerable number of agricultural workers belong to a general labor union which is classified ur 
‘‘Other transport and general labor.’’ 

4 Excluding carpenters and joiners, who are classified under ‘‘Building.”’ 

5 Chemicals, leather, rubber, Frushes, musical instruments, etc. 

6 The figures exclude members of teachers’ and transport unions, for which see “Teaching” and ‘Trans- 
port and general labor.’”’ 

7 Including unions of clerks, chemists, foreman, etc., when not classifiable by industry. 





At the end of 1937 the gross total membership of federations of 
trade-unions was 2,886,000. This was a slight increase over 1936 an« 
continued the trend begun in 1935 after a long period when the tota! 
number of federations was decreasing from a maximum members!ii) 
of 10,731,000 in 1920. The decrease in the number of federations 
was largely owing to amalgamations, 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


ACCORDING to preliminary estimates there was an increase of 25 
percent in the number of strikes occurring in October 1938 as compared 
with the previous month. Only about 56 percent as many workers 
were involved in the October strikes, however, as in the September 
disputes. This was due to the fact that there were no extremely 
large strikes beginning in October while in September several large 
ones began, such as the truck-drivers’ strike in the New York area 
from September 15 to October 3, the department-store strike in San 
Francisco which began early in September and continued throughout 
the month of October, and the short stoppage at the Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. in Detroit, Mich., from September 14 to 17. 

The number of man-days idle because of strikes in October was 
roughly the same as that for September—about 1,000,000. Much of 
the idleness in October was due to strikes which began in preceding 
months but continued into October. 

As compared with October a year ago, preliminary figures indicate 
that in October 1938 there were only 75 percent as many strikes, 74 
percent as many workers involved, and 85 percent as many man-days 
of idleness. 

The figures given for September and October 1938 are based on 
newspaper reports and other information available as this goes to 
press and are subject to change as more definite information is received. 
An analysis of strikes in each of these months, based on detailed and 
verified information, will appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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Trend of Strikes, 1933 to October 1938 } 
































? : Workers involved 
Number of strikes in etrikes 
, Con- 
Year and month tinued | Begin- In Ended ) t Begin- In | 
from ning in | progress a e ‘s a ning in progress 
_ month ae a. ° - month during | 
ceding | or year | month or year month | 
month month ’ | 
Seen, (eae ee. SE AST, Coes 1, 168, 272 
2S eae, Se 4) Set shares Tees A ED Tc ascamce< 
nics ders bamncpiecctiraicipaeientndlaiace abc RSE SE ch eee i + {a 
SR eee eee ee + } SSeS ee SRS I ae i 
aa See io 5 Se Sar eee es | | | eae 
1987 . | 
, SES ee 100 171 271 132 139 108, 621 214, 268 
RE ARTIC 139 211 350 204 146 99, 335 226, 329 
RES aE aes 146 614 760 510 250 200, 324 358, 155 
seal FE SRS 250 535 785 512 273 221, 572 394, 178 
a 273 604 877 547 330 325, 499 445, 170 2, US2. 79: 
a. EEE 330 610 40 582 358 281, 478 474,954 | 4,948 ang 
RGR ae 358 472 830 533 297 143, 678 353, 682 3,0) 
le Ee RE ae 297 449 746 451 295 143, 033 238, 828 
Sentember............- 295 361 656 393 263 88, 967 160, 241 
SN no ceetinntcaninanne a 263 320 583 378 205 67, 242 127, 109 
0 2 205 262 467 265 202 68, 929 118, 632 
SPOOUEIEE . 2. cccoccnses- 202 131 333 213 120 21, 943 60, 518 
1938 
TE 120 151 271 155 116 34, 865 55, 386 
,... Soe 116 171 287 167 120 52, 198 76, 310 ) 
ae 120 236 356 204 152 52, 308 100, 858 44 
(Se 152 241 393 232 161 78, 270 107, 906 
| SS ee 161 256 417 260 157 80, 693 120, 724 1, 
EES aE: 157 191 348 214 134 50, 604 90, 806 
| See 134 170 304 174 130 45, 927 77, 551 
Se 130 203 333 212 121 45,919 74, 090 
September !_.........- 121 190 311 186 125 90, 000 120, 000 
0 ee 125 240 365 220 145 50, 000 100, 000 1, O04 
J 














1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than ¢ 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are w: 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since a: 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not fina! 
is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preli: 
estimates. 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN AUGUST 1938 ' 


STRIKE activity in the month of August 1938 took a slight turn 
upward, although the number of new strikers was not as great as 
last spring. Detailed information was obtained by the Bureau | 
203 strikes beginning in August, in which about 46,000 workers were 
involved. There were 130 strikes which continued into August 
from preceding months, making a total of 333 in progress during sole 
part of the month. About 74,000 workers were involved in these 
strikes, and more than 725,000 man-days of idleness resulted from 
the 333 strikes in August. 

Of the 203 strikes beginning in August, there were 26 in the textile 
industries, 24 in trade (wholesale 4 and retail 20), 21 in building aid 


or 








1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 


(See footnote to preceding tal 
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construction, 19 in the food industries, and 17 on W. P. A. projects. 
The strikes in these industries account for more than half of the 
~ total number. There were more than 5,500 workers involved in 
tseny aericultural and fishery strikes (shrimp fishermen in Louisiana for 
t the most part), a similar number on W. P. A. projects, and slightly 
more than 5,000 in the textile industries. Each of four other industry 
croups had slightly more than 3,000 workers involved in new strikes 
ore during August, namely, trade (3,261), transportation and communi- 
01; 95 cation (3,246), domestic and personal service (3,245), and iron and 
0 Sor steel (3,003). The greatest number of man-days of idleness because 
of strikes in August occurred in the following industry groups: Min- 
ing (94,000), principally because of a strike of anthracite miners in 
027% [F) Pennsylvania which began in July and was still in progress at the 
07819 end of August; textiles (91,000) where there were several fairly large 
‘ strikes in progress during the month; trade (86,000) in which the largest 
was that against wholesale warehouses in San Francisco which began 
in July and had not been settled by the end of August; agriculture 
and fishing (80,000), mainly because of the strike of shrimp fishermen 
in Louisiana referred to above; and machinery manufacturing (73,000) 
3) where the largest strike was that of Philco radio workers in Philadel- 
van phia, Pa., which began in May and extended through the entire month 
© on ' of August. 





a — 


TABLE 1|.—Strikes in August 1938, by Industry 









































paar Beginning in | In progress dur-| 44,1. 
: August ing August ‘days 
minary Industry —_— — 
: Num- |Workers| Num- |Workers| @UrD& 
ber |linvolved| ber |involved| Ueust 
PEE ES ae 203 | 45,919 $33 | 74,090 | 725, 647 
' Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery-- 1 3, 003 17 4, 882 28, 744 
; EE ae Seen penne 1 87 2, 001 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and 
; SE a a ae 1 644 4, 508 
4 Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures_..................-..--- 2 55 2 55 540 
} Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
Teen ne weaneomeusen 1 1, 357 1 1, 357 4, 071 
furn Ce iemeen 2 674 2 674 4, 946 
Structural and ornamental metal work.___.._.________- 3 423 5 1, 476 3, 702 
t as Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 
;, ee ennenéueehenaslesacnecclasoncenta 1 89 1, 068 
lor "Sa 2 469 2 469 7, 595 
ee ebuaweneoe 1 25 2 31 313 
vere Machinery, not including transportation equipment...______- 3 770 14 5, 613 72, 911 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies._........|........|..-...--- 1 169 3, 380 
rust Foundry and machine-shop products.._._...........--- 1 32 5 423 5, 669 
dk i Te Sel 1 252 4, 032 
mnie Fr 1 513 3 2,817 48, 168 
ee cwnceceuecwowaces 1 225 4 1, 952 11, 662 
Lese Transportation equipment...........................-.-..--- 2 1, 358 4 2, 234 21, 296 
Automobiles, bodies and parts....................-.-.-. 2 1, 358 3 1, 790 18, 632 
rom De cmtuubacculicecacccloccseccoe 1 444 2, 664 
Nonferrous metals and their products............_..._._____- 1 62 5 798 11, 483 
Ck et Ta Se 1 57 798 
acl A ST TE 1 86 860 
tile Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc__.....___.|_...--._|_-.------ 1 193 4, 439 
Stamped a ae ae 1 400 5, 200 
and so nae ei ee i 62 1 62 186 
Lumber and allied products..................._- in ai 14 2, 225 21 3, 865 41, 986 
nl i i —————E eee 6 1,073 7 1, 328 15, 716 
Millwork and planing 1 40 2 311 2, 790 
3 612 6 870 10, 455 
4 500 6 1, 356 13, 025 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in August 1938, by Industry—Continued 








Beginning in 


In progress dur 
ing August 


August 
Industry aaa meee naan 
| Num- |Workers| Num- 
ber {involved} ber 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ; Siac 5 | 954 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta Se 2 | 373 
Glass ecco 2 | 570 
Marble, granite, ‘sis ate, and other products __- . 
, =e = ‘ 1 11 
Textiles and their products. ____. ’ 26 | 5,036 4 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs. 
Cotton goods 1 | 291 
Silk and rayon goods_- 2 200 | 
Woolen and worsted goods 1 | 272 
Other ._.. ae ; . 5 426 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s-. ; 1 62 | 
Clothing, women’s--. 10 1, 690 | ] 
Hats, caps, and millinery 1 | 350 | 
Shirts and collars. 1 | 700 | 
|" eae ; l 18 | 
Knitgoods.....____. x 3 937 | 
dl ae se 
Leather and its manufactures _. . : 5 526 
Boots and shoes.- - 2 195 
Leather - . - --- | 1 16 
Other leather goods__._- 2 315 | 
Food and kindred products___......__.______. 19 2, 464 | 29 
Baking : = 7 761 | 12 
Beverages - - ; ] 23 | 2 
Canning and preserv ing- 5 1, 167 | 6 
Confectionery - 1 | 113 | | 
Slaughtering and meat packing : 3 237 | 5 
Sugar refining, cane__-_- l 155 ] 
Other-.._.- ] 8 2 
Tobacco manufactures 2 303 | 3 
i eo Ee ba nk laeoniwanne ] 
OGRGE....nnc- 2 | 303 | 2 
Paper and printing ___. » 2 287 | 5 
Paper and pulp---- ] 221 ] 
Printing and publishing: | 
Book and job-____- 4 ae | 66 4 
Chemicals and allied products , i 5 
Druggists’ preparations-..- 1 
Paint and varnishes-___-- l 
Petroleum refining_...____- 2 
ace nik ln ose dcsnch acne ] 
Rubber products________...___.- en eee 4 2, 166 7 
Other rubber goods.._- : 4 2, 166 7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing __ oi s 2, 238 | 13 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. 1 1, 362 ] 
Furriers and fur factories - - 4 | 130 | 4 
aidiidaits domes eke “ms 3 | 746 | 8 
Extraction of minerals_________ ane ee 2 1, 172 | 7 
Coal mining, anthracite. _.-...........-.--.---- 2| 1,172 3 
Coal mining, bituminous___.._..._._____- See, ae ene 3 
Metalliferous mining. ._--_. eeilabes ae ES SE ee ee 1 
Transportation and communication....____- staeitieiinasiadeeiaad 12 | 3, 246 16 
Water transportation____.___- 2 | 49 5 
Motor transportation._......._____- 4 | 294 5 
Electric railroad_........... 1} 1,111 l 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 5 1, 792 5 
RE a ey a ae ee oe 24 3, 261 43 
_. eee 4 225 9 
ESE ae eee anes 20 3, 036 34 
Domestic and personal service - saeabed ‘ 10 3, 245 7 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 5 145 10 
lil Ee a aS eae canal 4 3, 076 5 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pouees- 7 ; etal 1 24 2 
Professional service____- ies 3 64 4 
Recreation and amusement.........._____- 2 42 3 
Ea aes 1 22 1 
Building and construction... - On eR pe een 21 2, 090 31 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A__- 11 749 16 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
tind di cnannanedeleeescue ac me 10 1, 341 15 
poe ES EE See Seen 4 5, 692 10 
 stitdenanandiiindnsmedioe as 7 1, 392 s 
ee RESEE HRNETERRSY -eE RAET  eaa 2 4, 300 2 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects............_..._.. 17 5, 581 17 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__.............-...-....- 3 176 6 
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About half of the 203 strikes beginning in August were in four 
states: New York (40), Pennsylvania (30), New Jersey (16), and 
days California (15). The greatest number of workers involved were in 
luring Pennsylvania (8,185), California (6,525), New York (4,738) and 
aie Louisiana (4,261). The four last-named States also had the largest 
number of man-days of idleness because of strikes during the month. 







































































15, 059 . . 
7 In fact, about 60 percent of the total man-days idle during August 
| — were in these four States. 
= . . . . . . . . 

0% Two of the strikes beginning in August extended into two or more 
States. One of these was the strike on the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad in Illinois and Wisconsin, which began about the 
middle of August and was still in effect at the end of the month. The 
other was a short strike of truck drivers against a trucking firm with 

4 terminals in Jllinois, Indiana, and Missouri. 

TABLE 2.—Strikes in August 1938, by States 

ip Beginning in In progress during 

August August Man-days 

18, . State idle during 

; Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers August 

' ber involved | ber involved 
: ee 7 ae — 7" — 7 
{ ES SS Ee 203 | 45, 919 333 | 74, 090 725, 647 
15, 919 Alabama. --- , Se en ee ni > x? a 6 | ; 384] 18, 607 
12, If Arizona. .....-- a ei ce ince A iain dr ena ences Sags mlasadedsn 1 112 1 | 112 784 

759 EE a ee ee 1 50 1 | 50 150 

1, 602 Oe casensens 15 | 6, 525 25| 10, 127 66, 112 

6 BEE a 3 | 535 3 | 535 2,015 

Se a bemeneneie 3 244 4 §21 1, 726 
5 @6District of Columbia... ...............--.....- 1 | 29 3 | 57 205 
6, 8 ee.  cpieeeeeebeconnons ] 18 1 18 396 
1,6 : SS SS a a ea ne 2 | 320 2 320 1, 820 
ee IE , 10 2, 756 15 | 3, 409 24, 235 
PP eat > tic aaa 4 781 6 | 1, 495 16, 501 
Te ee esetuanecous 3 | 35 6 1, 820 6, 868 
13,14 I 1 | 100 1 100 300 
! Kentucky..............- 4 | 548 5 856 6, 222 
14, 31 FS TA aaa a 2 | 4, 261 2 4, 261 70, 525 
} on i a ce ee 1 | 388 4, 656 
EE RE IE ere 2 | 86 3 | 159 2, O89 
4, Cee ne cvbenmenuanews 11 1, 769 13 | 1, 956 | 13, 271 
93, 93 ee onninbendbanmrantesiacesen 5 | 2, 899 | 8 | 3, 252 23, 316 
82, 92 Tee es cuhmaieawneas 4 330 | 4 330 1, 598 
9, 54 Ce ime eewe 6 636 10 1, 848 28, 136 
1, 47 Nee ne cenucemeewecs 1 288 4 581 10, 463 
33, 966 ES Saar ee 1 18 2 64 1, 260 
705 EE ea 16 1, 269 21 1, 554 13, 219 
92 ie aad ccknecbabeinpecionwes 1 175 1 175 700 
5, 554 Tee eenpecuecee 40 4, 738 71 9, 460 | 102, 254 
6, 784 i ecses 10 2,704 20 4,095 | 29, 669 
85, 610 Oklahoma....._.__- EI arr Tae DR, A A 1 80 | 80 
26. 505 Se wseecene ; 1 325 | 6 1, 414 12, 801 
59, 108 Tee esssacsouses | 30 8, 185 47 14, 680 189, 834 
13, 36! SpE See See eee | 200 600 
77 Ce emteeceouece Res aS PO a an 1 175 2, 530 
7 ee nacecens 7 2, 393 9 2, 551 22, 951 
82 i ewaweorsees 4 74 7 162 1, 321 
388 aa ae ; 2 66 2 66 209 
10 i eusuumeuceenous EE SO! 1 | 255 5, 100 
ORF RT 3 206 5 343 2, 715 
29, 367 West Virginia. ____- * a ae 1 217 2 | 326 3, 045 
10, 575 — RR 4 1, 860 8 | 3, 017 20, 384 
Dee eecaneuceccn 2 1, 361 4 | 2, 394 16, 980 
18, 792 
79, 527 
13, 727 
t+ There was an average of 226 workers involved in each of the 203 





strikes beginning in August. About 55 percent of the strikes involved 
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fewer than 100 workers each, 40 percent involved from 100 { 
each, and in each of 10 strikes 1,000 or more workers were in 
None of the strikes beginning in August involved as many ; 
workers. 


» 1.000 
Olved. 
5.000 


TaBLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in August 1938, Classified by Number of Worker 


Involved 





| Number of strikes in y 
number of workers invo 


Industry group 


Total 


6 and 
_ under 


20 and 
under 
100 





All industries 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery. 
Machinery, not including transportation vntsinanee 
Transportation equipment : 
Nonferrous metals and their products__...................-- 
Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products..............._. : 

Textiles and their products. ............-- 

Leather and its manufactures__..........___- 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing 

Ey ee ‘ 
Miscellaneous manufactures. .................-..- 





Nonmanufacturin¢ 


Extraction of minerals. --_-_- pp ininenonees 


Domestic and personal service 

Professional service ; ; 
Building and construction 
i i ndidmeosemetaebats 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement Se ee. 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 











100 
. and 
under | 
500 


| 
| 
_ | 





4! 


ul 


68 





In slightly more than half of the strikes beginning in August 
major issues were union-organization matters—recognition, c| 
About 30 percent of the total workers in- 
In 30 percent of the strikes, which in- 


shop, discrimination, etc. 
volved were in these strikes. 


the 


j 
Se 


cluded 41 percent of the workers involved, the major issues were 
wages and hours; 8 percent were in protest against wage decreases 
About 19 percent of the strikes, including 28 percent of the total 
workers, were over other issues, including jurisdictional and rival 
union questions, and specific grievances over such questions as senior- 
ity mghts, employment of outside workers rather than local men, 
change in method of wage payment, and objections to certain super- 


visors, 
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to Taste 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in August 1938 
’ 1,009 
. de F eee Strikes Workers involved 
I: Major issues 
2,000 . Number i of! Number — of 
All iss 168... .couccdsnettdentecbbctebaguascresosccosescncs 203 100.0 45,919 100.0 
—" ——— SS eek OOS O OO 
s Tr ramen annie Wee Ee BE 2 i cenadibendusesetenes 61 30.0 18, 911 41.2 
Wolved BB) Wace pepo hae ERNE 37 18.1 11, 147 24.2 
anti Wace decreas@.....-------------------------------- 16 7.9 6, 325 13.8 
= ; Wace increase, hour decrease----........------------ 5 2.5 1,151 2.5 
? : ¥ : Wage decrease, ER iwbeic cecenesescees- 1 5 31 1 
—_— : Hour Ce ae 2 1.0 257 6 
F rnton Orgatintillllnccccnccaccccesccceceesenceececesons 103 50.7 13, 997 30. 5 
a 2S ._.................--.- 14 6.9 1, 521 3.3 
ind Recognition and wages ee eee eee mena 18 8. 9 2, 414 5 3 
ri) uy ler Rect ygnition, wages. and hours wee we we eee reer rere ne 24 11. 8 3, 270 7. 1 
5,00) Closed GHEE. cncccseccccdccscccsccccceecoeccccesoes- 30 14.9 5, 956 13.0 
DiscritttiRtOM.. oc cccncqsencacocssecccnccnccosccoee 9 4.4 265 6 
- Other_...---------------------020---- 2-02 ----0----- 8 3.9 571 1,2 
Miscellaneous........---------------------------------- 39 19. 2 13, 011 28. 3 
= Sympathy dnd ied CNOA SRENDODESES EO OCOSEHCOCeCeesons 1 5 160 3 
igal GIT Pic acnsmmessccensunancsescs 5 2.5 1,145 2.5 
JurisGietisncceckamtstcssociessoscccccsccccccecse 3 1.5 985 | 
ORNS dca eeabieaghenrechnstansaousene 29 14, 2 10, 621 23.2 
Not s6OP ORG is cacscesss ds ceccticmmecccccceeccesncee 1 5 100 2 
Of the 333 strikes in progress during August, 212 were terminated 
during the month. About 39 percent of these strikes lasted less than 1 
week, another 38 percent lasted from a week to a month, 16 percent 
lasted from 1 to 3 months, and 14 strikes (7 percent) had been in prog- 
ress for 3 months or more. Practically all of these 14 cases were small 
strikes against individual firms, none of them involving as many as 
500 workers. 
Tasie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in August 1938 
Number of strikes with duration of— 
— 1 week | 4and | land | 2and 
Industry group Total a. and less “less less less 7 a . 
t th week | tan }4| than 1 | than 2| than 3 | (Stem 
st the month | month | months} months} °F ™ore 
r s | 
lo i A 212] 82 49 2 29 6 4 
rs - Manufacturing ae " a ie 
h In- Iron and steel and their products, not including 
Sn, ie ewmanes > | Sane 2 ] 
were Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
acest ete ceeenantscaceses ( ——- ) Tae 3 2 1 
MSs. Transportation equipment.-_-_...............--- |, Se SN a Pee l 
Nonferrous metals and their products. --------- 4 D Raskanes 1 YY eae l 
total Lumber and allied products...........-.------- 13 4 i 4 ~) eemane - 
- | Stone, clay, and glass products---............-- 5 1 (a 1 
rival Textiles and their products................._-- 28 8 10 4 |} eae 1 
Leather and its manufactures__.-..........---- 6 | ee 3 | RRS ] 
nsor- Food and kindred products. ..-.............--- 21 10 4 2 __ Se heree 3 
Tobacco manufactures. .................------- 2 |) ae EE Ss, SE ae 
men, poo LT 3 1 | Se See l ‘ 
Chemicals and allied products................-- |) ee | Seeaeee 1 ] 
[per- a acs cce ences 4 2 1 ) eee Ee Seren 
Miscellaneous manufactures_.................-- 7 2 3 “, SS, NT 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals.....................----- | a Se 1 | ees “Se 
Transportation and communication... ---.--- g 7 1 | PS Alea Seca 
UR EERS dnkcnbscccstcsesenececces- 25 10 5 5 4 ap eel 
Domestic and personal service.................- 8 4 steal ee) ee ee 
: —_ i“ (“(ti(é‘é NNR RNR 3 2 | SRCRSS TEES TRS MCD 
Building and construction.._.._...........----- 23 11 5 3 2 1 1 
Agriculture and fishing.......................-- . 3 3 1 3 ee See 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects. _--- - - 15 13 RRR RRR Rear eae 
Other nonmanufacturing industries____-____.._- 4 |: ew 1 5 ae 1 
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About 46 percent of the strikes ending in August were settle 
through negotiations directly between employers and union officials 
Forty-five percent of the total workers involved were included in thes: 
strikes. Government conciliators and labor boards assist¢| 
settling about 37 percent of the strikes, including nearly 38 per 
the workers involved. In most of these cases the workers were 
sented by their union officials during negotiations. Twelve percent 
of the strikes, including 7 percent of the total workers involved, wey, 
terminated without formal settlements. These were mostly cases jy 
which the striking employees returned to work without settlements 
of the disputed issues or they lost their jobs entirely when employer 
replaced them with new workers, went out of business, or moved to 
other localities. 


in 
ent of 


repre- 


TABLE 6.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in August 193i 


























Strikes Workers 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by SH Ries “op PF 
Number | Percent of} Number | 
total 
a a allt hd eae te ces eeitinie 212 100. 0 40, 476 
E mployers and workers directly _- 7 3.3 2,316 | 
Employers and representatives of organized “workers 
GED « cnnceccnssesoceseccsessweveeseere es cceeecee- 97 45.7 18, 123 
Government conciliators or labor boards... ..........-- 78 36.8 15, 230 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. ...............--...- 4 1.9 2, 038 
Terminated without formal settlement__..............- 26 12.3 2. 769 








About 40 percent of the strikes ending in August resulted in the 
workers obtaining substantially all that had been demanded. These 
strikes, which were successful from the workers’ point of view, included 
30 percent of the total workers involved. About 38 percent of the 
strikes, including 55 percent of the workers involved, resulted 
partial gains or compromise settlements for the workers; and 18 per- 
cent of the strikes, including 10 percent of the workers involved, 
brought them little or no gains. (See table 7.) 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1938 





























Strikes Workers involved 
Results aa 
: Percent of . ‘ Perce! 
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Sapetemtie: enies te Wetnere..n.. 2.0 oscc ccc cecccccs 84 39. 6 12, 149 
EE Ee 80 37.7 22, 004 
Late oF Be game te wormers... . . ....................... 37 17.5 4, 016 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements__-...--.-- 8 3.8 1, 367 
sth dcminmeneiik 3 1.4 850 








The strikes over union-organization issues were more successful, as 
a rule, from the viewpoint of the workers involved, than those in which 
wages and hours were the major issues. Of the wage-and-hour 
strikes, about 32 percent were substantially won by the workers, 45 
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percent were settled on a compromise basis, and 20 percent were Jost. 
The corresponding figures for the union-organization strikes were 48 
percent won, 33 percent compromised, and 19 percent lost. 

In terms of number of workers involved, the greater degree of suc- 


cess in the union-organization strikes was even more noticeable. 


Of 


the workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes, only 24 percent 
substantially won their demands, 59 percent obtained compromise 


settlements, and 17 percent gained little or nothing. 


In the union- 


organization strikes, 52 percent of the workers involved obtained sub- 
stantially all that had been demanded, 40 percent obtained compro- 
mise settlements, and only 8 percent gained little or nothing. 


TasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1938 in Relation to Major Issues Involved 















































Strikes resulting in— 
Juris- 
Major issues Total | Substan-| Partial | Little = 
tial gains| gains or no union or Indeter- 
to work- | orcom- | gains to faction minate 
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i thGhsccéconccsesenccesces 27 10 10 7 ; sone 
Se i) 4 4 ] oO Ra 
es 6 a 3 : | if aE 
CE ee 45 16 13 5 8 | 
Sympathy........ | 5 > ee - sadn 2 
Rival unions or factions... ......--- 7 SA eee T Bie 
Jurisdiction....___- oe | Tass tee ‘ we | 
i ae picieecebnencneicsannwe 31 13 13 4 , l 
Not reported__...._____- 1 aS piel l | Bed 
Number of workers involved 
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a -2-3-2------------- 5,596 | 1,590] 3, 010 996 
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Sym athy oT 1, 002 WEE Fesceconses . ee See :- 725 
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SERVICE, OCTOBER 1938 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in October, dispos: 
situations involving 298,291 workers. The services of this 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other in; 
parties. 

There were 170 labor disputes, involving 260,030 workers. 
were in the form of strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, « 
troversies. The remaining 199 situations, involving 38,261 \ 
were services rendered, such as requests for information, adju 
of complaints, conferences regarding labor conditions, etc. 
Activities of the Service were utilized by employees and em; 
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steel, textiles, etc. (table 2). 


October 1938 




























Disputes —— 
Industry —|— 
Num-| Workers |Num-} Workers (Nut 
ber | involved | ber | involved | ber 
pt 
DS a Ne ee esl : 170 260, 030 199 38, 261 | 369 
——<_—_—__——} —_ _— — —  ~}| —_. —___ J __ ____ee "Fp = 
0 ESS , Rakai 4 11, 997 2 2 6 
Automobile___..._...___. : Chad Be. F 12 2, 701 4 4 f 
a ETS — ee eee | panied 19 31, 598 21 22 4( 
a ee SOT le ASL . Be. 3 501 2 2 
Communications. .............-. et ape TF ; ae 1 15, 000 1 1 
Domestic and personal__- hs pabeinitel aia BE EAS 16 4, 557 7 39 2 
0 ee a a ee niaiaden 20 7, 469 13 363 
Iron and steel_______- ERE OMe ae scamcesieuiaualkeamates 9 1, 804 6 66 ] 
Lenther.......... pebiiniades Satsarteateehcas scuidienaid , al 1 100 3 60 4 
Lumber: 
EEE ee ee EN oe eee rE 4 2, 066 3 632 7 
A) Fe eee eee Serene 4 120 2 2 f 
| a Ne RSE Sr aes f neo 2 8 5, 676 6 8 14 
a uate dig dil cane emadibtediementnnet S 85, 270 11 32, 084 19 
a ae Pay ae 1 3, 000 4 4 5 
Paper and printing__...._________- 3 301 7 16 10 
SiO ES ee 4 16 4 
EE TE KS a ae 1 ] 1 | 
EN TER i I ng ipa 1 lee 1 | 
i (a RE 3 1, 285 2 3 5 
Stone, clay, and glass______- 5 1, 241 7 10 12 
Textile: 
= 4 2, 650 7 1, 578 11 
ER RS ee ae ee ee eee Le 17 5, 726 20 1, 785 37 
EET ELLOS STEAD. 2 42 1 1 3 
I 5 10, 982 1 2 6 | 
ES SS aS I Oo ES 3 392 5 5 8 
i ae See ees fe on, ee 15 59, 321 15 33 30 
I a 2 231 44 1, 522 46 




















ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIA’1) 


Of 369 


rested 


‘ments 


in 41 States and District of Columbia (table 1), and covered 35 ~: 
industrial. fields, such as automobile, building trades, foods, iro 


TaB Le 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, Classified by Industries, 
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TaBLE 2 Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, Classified by States, 
! October 1938 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1938 


THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the 32 large cities of the United States surveyed by tho 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 0.7 percent lower on September 15. 
1938, than it was on June 15. 

This decrease was due largely to a drop in the cost of food during 
the quarter, although the average cost of clothing, rent, housefurnish- 
ing goods, and the items in the miscellaneous group were also beloy 
the June level. Fuel and light costs reflected the seasonal increase 
which commonly occurs in most cities at this time of year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities 
covered, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 82.7 on September 
15, as compared with 83.3 on June 15. Living costs in these cities 
averaged 2.7 percent lower than a year ago and 17.0 percent below 
the peak point in December 1929. They were 11.1 percent higher 
than at the low point of June 1933. 

Living costs declined in 25 of the 32 cities during the 3-month 
period ended September 15. Five cities reported decreases of more 
than 1 percent. These were Minneapolis, 1.9 percent; Denver and 
Detroit, 1.8 percent; Scranton, 1.7 percent; and Indianapolis, 1.1 
percent. In these cities, the largest declines in food costs were 
reported. Of the seven cities which reported increased living costs, 
none showed an advance greater than 0.6 percent. 

Food costs, which are surveyed in 51 cities, averaged 1.9 percent 
lower on September 15 than on June 15. These costs decreased 2.3 
percent on the average between the middle of June and the middle 
of August, then rose 0.4 percent during the next month, resulting in a 
net drop of 1.9 percent for the 3-month period. Fruits and vegetables, 
which averaged 16.8 percent lower in the 51 cities, were the largest 
contributors to the decrease in total food costs. Cereals and bakery 
products declined steadily over the quarter. Eggs, which customarily 
rise at this season, were 29.6 percent above their June average. 

Food costs were lower at the end of the quarter in 23 of the 32 cities 
from which data on total living costs are obtained. 
1344 
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\finneapolis, Scranton, Detroit, Denver, and Indianapolis—the cost 
of the foods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
declined as much as 4 percent. In four of the nine cities in which 
food costs increased, the advance was more than 1 percent. 

Clothing costs on September 15 were 0.7 percent lower on the aver- 
ave than on June 15, reflecting decreased costs in 29 of the 32 cities. 
Men's, boys’, and women’s shoes, men’s suits and women’s coats 
were below previous price levels, accounting to a large extent for the 
decrease in the total cost of clothing. In Detroit where the largest 
decrease, 1.6 percent occurred, a decline in the cost of almost all 
clothing items was noted. In each of the three cities reporting higher 
clothing costs, the advance was negligible. 

Sixteen of the 32 cities reported lower rentals, 15 showed higher 
rentals, and 1, Jacksonville, showed no change during the quarter. 
Of the cities with decreased rental costs, only Detroit, with 1.4 per- 
cent, showed a drop of more than 1 percent. None of the increases 
was as much as one-half of 1 percent. 

Fuel and light costs averaged 1.5 percent higher at the end of the 
quarter, with 25 cities sharing in the upward movement. With the 
advent of the colder weather, prices of coal went up in most cities. 
In Philadelphia, where fuel costs increased 4.6 percent, bituminous- 
coal prices were reported to be more than 8 percent higher in Sep- 
tember than in June. In Atlanta, where a 4.4 percent increase 
occurred, bituminous-coal prices had also risen. Of the six cities in 
which decreased fuel and light costs were noted, only Houston (3.7 
percent) and Denver (1.8 percent) reported fuel and light costs lower 
by more than 1 percent. In Denver, where most of the coal used is 
produced locally, bituminous-coal prices dropped. Prices for wood, 
the major source of household fuel in Houston, were reported at 
almost 8 percent below June prices in that city. 

Housefurnishing goods averaged 1.4 percent lower in September 
than in June, due largely to a drop in prices for rugs and suites of 
furniture. Rug prices decreased in every city except Portland, Oreg. 
In that city, the only one to show an increased cost for this group of 
items, the increase in rug prices together with higher prices for sheets 
and towels were responsible for the 0.2 percent increase in the cost of 
housefurnishing goods. 

The cost of the miscellaneous group of goods and services changed 
very little in most cities, declining on the average by 0.1 percent. 
Decreases were reported in 24 cities and increases in 8. The de- 
crease of 1.4 percent reported for Mobile was for the most part the 
result of a decline in the cost of laundry service. In Minneapolis the 
cost of the miscellaneous group of items dropped 1.1 percent. Lowered 
admission prices to motion pictures were the chief cause. These 
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two cities were the only cities to show a decrease of more tha; 







































TABI 
cent, while no city reported an increase of more than 0.3 perc; 
Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage errno — 
and lower-salaried workers from June 15, 1938, to Septem! lh 
1938, are shown in table 1 for 32 large cities of the United Statos. }, 
groups of items. 
TABLE 1.—Percentage Change From June 15, 1938, to September 15, 1938, in (os; of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers Ave 
NeW 
F 3] an i House- 
City Allitems| Food | Clothing! Rent Ce - |furnishing Mic 
light goods M1 
Average: 32 large cities......._- —0.7 1—1.9 —0.7 —0.1 +1.5 —1.4 
New England: Eas 
a i —.2 +.1 —1.0 —.2 +2.2 —2 - 
Portland, Maine__......._- —.5 —1.5 (2) —.1 +.5 —.7 
Middle Atlantic: 
ees -6 —2.3 —.2 +.1 +1.1 —1.2 
= SSS @) +.5 —.9 +.1 +.1 —1.5 
er —.8 —2.7 —.8 +.1 +4. 6 —1.7 - Wi 
RE —.3 —1.1 —.3 +.2 +1.0 =, 7 
I —1.7 —5.4 (3) —.8 +2.6 —.7 4. 
East North Central: 
 Ratktnensisasdéaneie —1.0 —2.9 8 +.1 2.3 —?.4 4 So 
"ERE —1.0 --2.8 —.5 —.3 +1.4 —1.4 
Es —.6 —1.5 —.5 —.3 +.5 —1.2 = 
atm > -18 =f, 3 —1.6 ~i4 423} —10 
Indianapolis __..........._. —1.1 —4.0 —.6 +.1 +1.7 —.5 
West North Central: 
SEER ST a —1.0 —2.6 —.2 —.1 +. —?.6 
Minneapolis. -__..........-.- —1.9 —5.8 —.7 +.4 +1.6 —.6 l 
tO Re —.7 —2.3 —.2 —.1 +3. 2 —.8 E 
South Atlantic: 
SE EI —.3 —1.1 —1.0 —.8 +4.4 —1.7 
TST GES —.2 —.4 —.9 +.1 2.3 —l.¢ 
SN nidnocmcsonntlll +.1 +.9 .§ (4) —.6 —.4 V 
ER Ate +.1 +1.2 —1.0 (?) +.7 —.§ 
ae ae +.5 +1.7 —.4 +.4 +3. 1 —2.0 _ 
ET —.5 —11 —.8 (3) —.4 —.2 ! 
Washington, D. C......... —.2 +.1 —1.1 —.4 +1.9 —1.5 
East South Central: 
Birmingham -...-.........- (2) —.2 .7 —.3 +3.9 —.5 
TE —.3 —.3 —1.2 (3) +.8 —1.( 
SI —.9 —11 .6 (3) +1.2 —1.0 | 
West South Central: 
ee (?) +1.1 —1.4 +.1 —3.7 —.1 | 
New Orleans__.........--.- +.6 +2. 2 —.8 +.3 —.5 —1.8 
Mountain: Denver_...........-. —1L8 —4.5 —.9 +.1 —1.8 —1.6 
Pacific: 
OE aS —.4 —1.4 (2) --.3 —.1 —.5 
Portiand, Oreg............. —.9 —3.3 —.2 +.1 +1.0 +.2 | 
Ee Sa cnncimnddddie +.1 +.8 —.6 +.2 (4) 1.3 
RRS EES —.8 —2.3 —.4 —.4 +.3 1.6 
































1 Includes 51 cities. 
4 Increase less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease less than 0.05 percent. 
* No change. 





Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from |)e- 
cember 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from September |), 
1937, to September 15, 1938, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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'—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 


TABLE 
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Indexes on 1923-25 Base 


Indexes of the average cost of all goods purchased by families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each of 
the 32 cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average 


of the years 1923-25 as the base.! These indexes, from 1913 through 
September 15, 1938, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3. 
The accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. 





' Indexes of food costs based on costs in 1923-25 as 100 are computed monthly for 51 cities (including the 
32 cities in this report). Percentage changes from month to month are calculated for 7 additional cities. 
These data will be sent upon request. 
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Tape 3. —Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Vorkers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through September 15, 1938 
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! Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earn, 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor S: 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various p; 
however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual . 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4 
cities combined, from 1913 through 1937. The annual av erag, 
indexes have been computed as follows: The annual averag. food 
index is an average of the indexes (monthly, most years) falling withjy 
each year; the annual average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of {hp 
weighted average of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the 
year, the weights representing the relative importance of each pricing 
period. When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and 
again in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, eve, 
though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the succeeding 
June. Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year and ir 
June and December of the given year are all considered in arriving 
at an average cost for the year. The relative importance of each of 
these costs is expressed for December of the previous year by 2%, for 
June of the given year by 6, and for December of the given year 
by 3%. Weights for years in which pricing was done at other intervals 
will be furnished on request. 
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TaBLe 4.—Estimated! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by WW age 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1937 


[Average 1923-25=100] 
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1 For explanation of method used, see above. 1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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Table 5 presents September 15, 1938, indexes of living costs for 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average 
costs in the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups 
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Tape 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, September 15, 1938 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 










City 


















—_ 


Average: 32 large cities... ....- 





New England: 
Boston...------------------ 
Portland, Maine. ...-...... 

Middle Atlantic: 
EE 
New York......-.-.----.-- 
ES 
ES ththtenccece 
OO EE 

Fast North Central: 

CO cicdastnseccccaces' 
ie 
CR ecccnitiecusescs 
eS a a ae 
i 

West North Central: 

OT 
a 
Qe - ae 

South Atlantic: 


DE adi cestansccece 

td tien winntent 

ae 

ierscnoonen 

ae 

Washington, D. C...__..-- 
East South Central: 


West South Central: 
a 
New Orleams.............-.. 

Mountain: Denver............- 

Pacific: 

NO 
Portama, Oreg............. 
San Francisco.............. 
A 



































House- 
Allitems{| Food | Clothing} Rent F ene furnish- — 
8 ing goods 
§2.7 ' 78.7 81.7 69. 6 86.8 83.4 98. 6 
82.9 76. 2 86. 1 75.4 85.5 81.3 98.4 
84. 6 78. 1 82.4 76. 4 80.0 90.7 103. 3 
83. 6 75.8 80. 4 73.7 97.3 90.9 98. 5 
84.3 81.2 79.4 77.4 84.5 78. 2 99. 6 
82. 5 80.0 78.9 69.1 82.2 81.6 97.7 
82.6 78.8 81.2 70.4 100. 7 83.9 96. 1 
80.7 73.0 83.0 71.9 75.0 86.1 97.4 
79.7 80. 1 74.7 60. 6 94.0 74.1 100. 2 
86.3 79.6 81.7 77.4 96.9 92.9 101. 1 
85.8 80. 5 85.0 69.3 100. 7 79.8 104. 2 
80.0 77.3 82.0 67.5 78. 5 82.0 95.0 
81.5 78. 1 79.8 65.7 84.7 87.9 93. 7 
81.8 79.9 81.5 61.6 79. 5 78.2 100. 1 
83.9 82.3 79.7 71.9 90.8 87.7 96. 5 
83.2 83.9 82.0 58.4 87.2 89.8 101.4 
80.0 71:7 84.9 65.3 72.5 88.6 95.7 
86.5 83.8 81,6 76.3 82.8 84.8 104.3 
79.9 77.5 80.7 59. 6 87.4 81.7 90.7 
84.5 75. 6 88.3 64.7 80. 6 86.9 104. 0 
83.5 71.9 90.1 73.3 83. 0 91.2 99. 2 
80.8 77.6 84.4 63.8 83.9 86.3 91.4 
87.0 80.7 82.9 87.4 83. 6 88.9 99.9 
77.2 68.5 87.5 59.8 81.1 81.3 93.0 
81.5 75.1 87.4 63.0 88.8 93.3 94.9 
82.6 74.5 89.5 66.9 71.3 89. 2 98.1 
82.0 77.3 76.6 73.9 73.4 93. 7 94.6 
83.7 83. 5 81.5 72.7 75.0 93. 5 92.0 
82.8 81.9 78. 2 64.3 77.9 89.3 100. 0 
78.3 71.2 86.4 55.3 81.5 82.4 95.0 
82.9 78. 2 81.8 62.3 85.7 85.1 100. 1 
88.3 82.0 92. 4 73.8 78.7 89. 5 106. 4 
86.8 77.7 89.0 71.1 97.6 91.2 101. 2 





‘Includes 51 cities. 


Table 6 presents indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each 


date from June 1926 through September 15, 1938, on the 1923-25 base. 
It is planned to publish these indexes for each group of items in each 
December report, and to publish only the indexes of the cost of all 
goods in the March, June, and September reports. 
groups of items are needed for any one of the 32 cities, the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics will be glad to furnish them. 


If indexes by 


pa alle na EAE ir 
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TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower 


Workers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through September 15, 10+; 
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[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
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Uaried Tapie 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
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Monthly Labor Review—December 1938 
Description of the Indexes 


A summary discussion of the method of preparing these i) deya 
and of their uses in showing temporal changes in the cost of goo:'s anq 
services purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers i); e,¢), 
of 32 large cities of the United States and in these cities comb) :\eq j, 
presented in the March and July 1938 issues of the Monthly {abho; 
Review. In that discussion, it is pointed out that the only comp irisoy 
between cities that can be drawn from the Bureau’s indexes is » com. 
parison of the extent of change in living costs in different cities oye; 
given periods. Thus, the index of the cost of all items as of September 
15, 1938, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 87.0 in Washinetoy 
and 78.3 in Los Angeles. A comparison of these two indexes indi. 
cates that on September 15, 1938, living costs in Los Angeles were 21.7 
percent lower than the average for the years 1923-25, but that in 
Washington costs on this date were only 13.0 percent lower. This 
comparison does not indicate that costs on September 15, 1938, were || 
percent higher in Washington than in Los Angeles. In order to 
secure figures showing a comparison of actual living costs between 
cities, expenditures serving as the weights for items priced in the dif. 
ferent cities would have to be representative of identical levels of liy- 
ing. Differences between the average costs from which the indexes 
are computed in different cities are due to differences in standards and 


in purchasing habits in those cities as well as to varying prices for 
goods of given grades. Differences between the indexes of costs from 
time to time in the various cities at any particular date are due en- 
tirely to differences in the percentage of change in living costs in each 
city. 


POOOOOOS 


COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES’ 


THE principal index numbers of the cost of living (official and un- 
official) published in the different countries are given in the following 


table. A brief discussion of these indexes is presented in earlier issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


! Table from International Labor Review. Geneva, October 1938, p. 561. 
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—IJndexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries ' 


TABLE 




















dex 9 (Series Tec ilculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and lighting; 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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TaBLe 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United Ss; 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 


[Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating a: 
c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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eS and Tapie 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 


{Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and lighting; 
\ c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 





eas 


United 
—_ Swit- States - i 
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| Table from International Labor Review, October 1938 (p. 562-564). 

? Except for series in italics, which are on original base, or recalculated on nearest possible year to 1929. 
) No indexes computed. 

‘ — averages computed in February, May, August, and November. 

5 May. 

‘July. 

’ August. 

' Indexes computed as of January, April, July, and October. 

* New or revised series beginning this year. 

Average calculated for a period less than 1 year. 
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CP POON 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS FOR WORK ON PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS, OCTOBER 1938 

















and October 1938. 
prescribed in any of the four determinations. 

















determinations of industry-wide coverage.! 







Results of Public Contracts Act 





























labor standards were effective. 








sented a total expenditure of $575,394,433. 


the statute amounted to $73.89 per $100,000 in contracts. 


workers had been made. 


minimum wages. 


kinds of explosives, food, glass, granite, and leather products. 





the sailor-hat industry. Thus the Secretary issued 18 determinations in all, prior to July, but 4 only 


in the Monthly Labor Review article mentioned above. 
?U. 8. Department of Labor. Office of the Secretary. Press release No. 476, October 9, 1938. 
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THE accompanying tabular statement summarizes the major provi. 
sions of the four wage determinations made by the Secretary of | abor, 
pursuant to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, between July 
No tolerances for special classes of workers wer: 
Determinations mad. 
under this law prior to July were summarized in the Monthly Labor 
Review for July 1938. By the end of October there had been js 





In a report of progress under the Public Contracts Act, issued 
early in October 1938, the Secretary of Labor stated that abou 
4,800,000 employées were engaged in manufacturing establishments 
where low-paid employees benefited by the terms of determinations: 
In all, 10,366 contracts had been made for goods on which minimum 
Each contract was for an amount in 
excess of $10,000, as prescribed by the law, and together they repre- 


The cost of establishing 
minimum-wage standards and enforcement of labor provisions under 


Studies of approximately 75 industries employing about 5 million 
The Secretary also reported about 42 
hearings were held covering industries employing 1,150,000 workers 
in order to secure information necessary for the determination of 
Such hearings dealt with a wide variety of indus- 
tries, including aircraft, cement, clothing, and other textiles, different 
Labor 
and management had the opportunity of participating directly in 


1 The determinations made prior to July 1938 totaled 14 of industry-wide coverage. In addition the “ccre- 
tary of Labor established rates for the men’s work clothing industry, but this determination was superseded 
by one for the cotton-garment industry, providing the same rates of pay but prescribing temporary (oler- 
ances for learners, aged, and handicapped workers. The terms of the cotton-garment determination were 
extended to two other branches of the industry and that for the men’s hat and cap industry was exten \ed | 


to extend the coverage of the 14 industry-wide determinations. All of these earlier determinations are | <td 
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sstablishing standards and advising on the probable effect of the wage 
provisions adopted. Both groups assisted materially in deciding on 
‘he scope and definitions of industries, determining the need of special 
investigations, and the method and technique to be followed in cases 
where a survey of conditions seemed necessary. All interested parties 
were afforded the opportunity of bringing evidence before the Public 
(Contracts Board at public hearings before determinations were made. 








Analysis of Minimum-Wage Determinations of the Secretary of Labor Pursuant to the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, July-October 1938 


[For earlier determinations see Monthly Labor Review, July 1938, p. 112] 













Industry and date effective Commodities included Minimum-wage determination 








iuemee and saddlery (July | Luggage: Trunks, suitcases, | (1) 40 cents an hour or $16 a week (40 










97, 1938).! bags, brief cases, hat boxes, hours) in the Northeast and Far 
and related products, regard- West. 
less of the material from which | (2) 37% cents an hour or $15 a week 
they are made. (40 hours) in remaining 26 States and 
Saddlery includes only mail the District of Columbia. 
satchels or pouches. Wages may be arrived at on either a 
time or piece-work basis. 
Wool carpet and rug (Oct. 15, | Wool carpets and rugs (exclusive | 40 cents an hour or $16 a week~(40 
1938) .3 of rag rugs). hours). 





Wages may be arrived at on either a 
time or piece-work basis. 






No differantials. 
Fireworks (Oct. 15, 1938) 4...-.- (1) Commercial fireworks divi- | (1) Commercial fireworks division 3144 
sion: Commercial fireworks cents an hour or $12.50 a week (40 
(but not including the assem- hours). 





bly of fireworks exhibitions | (2) Fusee division: 37% cents an hour 

and the actual display of fire- or $15 a week (40 hours). 

works). Wages may be arrived at on either a 
(2) Fusee division: Fusees, time or piece-work basis. 

flares, and ship and railroad | No differentials. 

torpedoes (but not including 

safety fuses and squibs). 











Tag (Oct. 31, 1938) §...........| Shipping and system tags, mer- | 33 cents an hour or $13.20 a week (40 
chandise and marking tags, hours). 
pin tags. Wages may be arrived at on either a 





time or piece-work basis. 
No differentials. 























1 Minimum wages for the luggage industry based on minimum rates established by union wage agree- 
ments which cover, varying with the locality, from approximately 75 to 95 percent of the employees in the 
industry. Wage data for the saddlery industry insufficient for making a wage determination affecting 
products other than mail satchels or pouches. 

2 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico. 

? Minimum wages based on high proportion of workers employed in plants having union agreements pro- 
viding for a minimum hourly wage of 40 cents. 

‘ Minimum wages based on a field survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

§ 95 percent of the industry, by volume, has signed ‘‘Tag Industry Agreement,’’ which provides for a 
minimum wage of 33 cents an hour. The Tag Institute presented a wage survey covering practically all 
employees in the industry as of March 1938. 

















Minimum wages established, at the time when the Secretary of 
Labor made this progress report, ranged from 32% cents to 67% cents 
per hour. As a result of systematic inspection of plants producing 
goods for Government use, the Department of Labor has in most 
cases secured direct and voluntary payment by employers of amounts 
owing to employees for work done under the minimum-wage provi- 
sions. In some instances it has been necessary to hold hearings in 
order to establish the facts of a violation. The enforcement activities 
have resulted in the collection of about $60,000 from employers for 
payment to employees. This sum is in addition to the restitution 
voluntarily paid by employers without formal proceedings, 


















Wages and Hours of Labor 


OPPO, 


UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS IN THE 
PRINTING TRADES, JUNE 1, 1938? 


THE average hourly wage rate for all the printing-trades members jy 
the 72 cities covered in the survey made by the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics on June 1, 1938, was $1.186. The average hourly rate {o; 
members in the book and job industry was $1.131, and for those in the 
newspaper industry $1.288. Over 70 percent of the union members 
for whom comparable reports were received had higher hourly rates on 
June 1, 1938, than on May 15, 1937. The average full-time week for 
union members in book and job trades was 39.7 hours on June 1, 1938 
For the newspaper trades the average was 38.5. 









Scope and Method of Study 





Union scales of wages and hours in the printing trades have been 





a 














collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. The 
early studies included 39 cities. The coverage has been gradually 
extended until, in the period from 1934 to 1937, 70 cities were included. 
Two additional cities, Jackson, Miss., and Phoenix, Ariz., were covered 
in the current survey. The 72 cities covered in 1938 were located in 
40 States and the District of Columbia.’ 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 








* Alabama: Birmingham. Montana: Butte 

















Arizona: Phoenix. Nebraska: Omaha. 

Arkansas: Little Rock. New Hampshire: Manchester. 

California: Los Angeles, San Francisco New Jersey: Newark. 

Colorado: Denver. New York: Buffalo, New York City, Rochester 
Connecticut: New Haven. North Carolina: Charlotte. 

District of Columbia. Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 1a: 
Florida: Jacksonville. Toledo, Youngstown. 

Georgia: Atlanta. Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 

Illinois: Chicago, Moline, Peoria, Rock Island. Oregon: Portland. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, South Bend. Pennsylvania: Erie, Philadelphia, Pitts! 

lowa: Davenport, Des Moines. Reading, Scranton, York. 

Kansas: Wichita. Rhode Island: Providence. 

Kentucky: Louisville. South Carolina: Charleston. 

Louisiana: New Orleans. Tennessee: Memphis, Nashville. 

Maine: Portland. Texas: Dallas, E] Paso, Houston, San Antoni 
Maryland: Baltimore. Utah: Salt Lake City. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Springfield, Worcester. Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond. 

Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids. Washington: Seattle, Spokane. 

Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul. West Virginia: Charleston. 

Mississippi: Jackson. Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee. 


Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis. 
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The date of the 1938 survey was changed from May 15, as ip pre. 
vious years, to June 1. This change was made in view of the {yo 
that a very considerable number of unions customarily nevotia;, 
their agreements as of June 1 each year. The period included in {hy 
computation of changes in scales of wages and hours for the prep 
study, therefore, extends from May 15, 1937, to June 1, 19:8 « 
slightly over a year. The reports from unions which negotiate; 
l-year agreements between May 15 and June 1, 1937, therefor 
cover two wage and hour settlements instead of one, as would normal}; 
be the case. However, since there were only a few such instances, the 
report may safely be treated as comparable with those covering gy 
exact yearly period. 

The collection of the data was made by agents of the Bureau wh, 
personally visited 434 union officials. There were listed, altogether 
2,037 effective rates, covering 62,400 members in book and job trades 
and 34,632 members in newspaper trades. 

Changes of crafts covered.—Mailers have been included in the study 
for the first time this year. Data for this craft were obtained not 
only as of June 1, 1938, but also for May 15, 1937. It was thus 
possible to include them in the tabulations of changes in rates and 
hours between 1937 and 1938. In the newspaper section the journey- 
man pressmen and the men in charge have been treated separately in 
this study. Previously both had been included as pressmen. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trace for 
a definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered an 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices are not shown here. 

No rates are given for strictly supervising foremen or for individuals 
paid unusual rates because of some personal qualification as distinct 
from the usual trade qualifications. 

Union rates and prevailing rates.—It should be remembered that the 
rates quoted are for union members and for jobs worked on a union- 
contract basis. Union strength varies in the different cities and 
trades. Where practically all the workers of a particular trade belong 
to the local union, the union rate quoted is equivalent to the prevail- 
ing rate in the community. If only a few of the craftsmen belong to 
the union, the union rate may not be the actual prevailing rate. \o 
attempt was made in this study to discover what proportions o! al! 
workers in each occupation, in each city, were members of their 
respective unions. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members in the various |ocal 
unions. Thus the averages reflect not only the specific rates provided 
for in union agreements but also the number of persons presuma!)|y 
benefiting from these rates. 
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Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers, the percent of 
change from year to year is based on averages computed from identical 

unions that _reported for both years. The membership weights in 
both ofjthe averages used in each year-to-year comparison are those 
reported for the second year. The index for each year is computed 
by multiplying the index for the preceding year by the ratio of the 
averages so Obtained. The index numbers were revised on this 
basis in 1936 in order to eliminate the influence of changes in union 
membership which obscure the real changes in wages and hours.* 


Trend of Union Wage Rates and Hours 


The average hourly wage rate for union members in the printing 
trades increased 3.1 percent between May 15, 1937, and June 1, 1938. 
The wage-rate indexes for both the book and job and the newspaper 
trades continued the upward trend that has prevailed in every year, 
except 1932 and 1933, since 1907. The newspaper index, which had 
the greater advance during the preceding year, rose somewhat less 
(2.6 percent) than the book and job index (3.5 percent) during the 
period covered by the present survey. During the 5-year period 
since 1933, when the last declines were recorded, the book and job 
index advanced 15.2 percent and the newspaper index 16.2 percent. 
The complete series of index numbers since 1907 appears in table 1. 

Hours of work.—There has been little change in the average hours 
worked in the printing trades since 1934. Reports from identical 
unions indicated a decline of 0.4 percent between May 15, 1937, and 
June 1, 1938. The new index for the book and job trades is 89.9 
and for the newspaper trades 85.3, averages for 1929 being equiva- 
lent to 100. 
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TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Union Scales of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in the 
Printing Trades, 1907 to 1938 

[1929 = 100.0] 
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ind Book and job Newspaper Book and job Newspaper 
ng Year Year 
ae Wage Wage Wage Wage 
i J rate Hours rate Hours rate Hours rate Hours 
o i eee 30.0} 1224| 39.2] 102.3 || 1923... 88.3} 100.2] 844] 102.2 
Cn Ta 33.3| 116.8| 41.3] 101.8 || 1924........._.- 92.0| 100.2] 89.5] 100.8 
Vo ee ea 35.71 115.8| 43.1} 101.5 || 1925............ 92.9] 100.3| 91.1] 100.5 
eo... 37.6| 115.4| 44.6] 101.3 || 1926.............| 95.0] 100.1] 93.1] 100.7 
all oo 38.6} 115.4] 45.2] 101.3 || 1927............- 97.3; 100.1| 95.9] 100.4 
air ne: EE 39.3| 115.3| 460] 101.1 |] 1928... - _| 98.71 100.1] 9831 100.2 
—— 40.0} 115.3| 47.0} 101.0 || 1929............- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
7 SSS 40.9} 115.3] 47.5} 100.8 |] 1930............-| 101.8| 99.9] 101.0 99.8 
Mo. 41.1| 115.3] 47.8] 100.7 || 1931............. 102.5} 99.9} 101.3 99. 8 
re ao. 41.7} 115.3| 48.0] 100.6 || 1932..........__- 101.4] 96.1] 101.1 97.3 
Yee ae 43.2] 115.3] 49.2] 100.6 || 1933... Sh 95.8] 95.1] 94.5 96.8 
‘al eR 47.8} 115.3| 51.6] 100.6 || 1934.............| 98.4] 91.8] 95.8 89.1 
7 Ree 58.9} 115.2] 62.2] 100.8 || 1935............- 100.6} 90.4] 101.6 7.6 
ac| Neen 76.9} 110.9] 76.1} 100.7 || 1936............- 103.5} 90.5] 103.1 86.5 
Wee, 84.7| 102.1] 82.8| 100.4 || 1937............- 106.7] 90.3] 107.0 85.7 
ly 7 85.0 | 100.8] 83.5] 102.4 || 1938............. 110.4] 89.9] 109.8] 985.3 










































* The method of revision is described in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 626: Union Scales o 
Wages and Hours in the Building Trades, May 15, 1936. 
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Average Union Wage Rates, 1938 
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The average hourly wage rate for all the printing-trades members othe 
in the cities covered was $1.186 on June 1, 1938. For all those in th # 
book and job trades the average was $1.131 and for Newspaper rate 
workers it was $1.288. (See table 2.) $1.1 

Rates for the book and job members ranged from 30 cents per hoy; $1.8 
for unskilled bindery women in Scranton to $2 per hour for machin. TAB 
operators on Hebrew text in New York City. Nearly three-fourths 
(74.2 percent) of the book and job members had scales ranging aboye sa 





$1 per hour, and over half (58.7 percent) had scales of $1210 per hou 
or higher. Most of those having scales of $1.40 and over wer 
electrotypers, machine tenders, photoengravers, and cylinder press. 
men. Those receiving under $1, amounting to 25.8 percent of the 
total, included all of the bindery women, over 50 percent of the press 
assistants and feeders, nearly half of the platen pressmen, 32 percent 
of the bookbinders, and slightly over 17 percent of the mailers. None 
of the other trades reported any important percentage of their mem- 


















° Ele 
bership at scales of under $1 per hour. Ma 
The photoengravers, for whom the lowest scale reported was $1.25 oe 





per hour, and the electrotypers had rates of $1.40 or better for over 
half of their membership. A majority of the machine operators 
(61.9 percent), about 40 percent of the machine tenders and hand 
compositors, and about 30 percent of the cylinder pressmen had rates 
between $1.30 and $1.40. Two-thirds of the mailers were receiving 
$1.10 per hour or more; over two-thirds of the bookbinders and 
one-half of the platen pressmen were reported at $1 scales or higher. 
The electrotypers reported 43.8 percent of their members at scales 
between $1.60 and $1.70, and the photoengravers 31.3 percent a! 
scales between $1.80 and $1.90. Although the proportion of the 
membership having the top rates in these trades was comparatively 
large, the number of cities in which such rates occurred was very 
limited. Only in Chicago ($1.60) and New York City ($1.65) did the 
electrotypers have rates exceeding $1.45 per hour, while the photo- 
engravers had scales exceeding $1.60 only in Newark ($1.86) and New 
York City ($1.80). 

Rates of the union members in the newspaper trades ranged from 
60 cents per hour for mailers on day shift in Houston and Peoria, and 
for both day and night mailers in Nashville, to $2.667 per hour for 
machine operators, working nights on Hebrew text papers, in New 
York City. 

Almost 60 percent of the newspaper members had scales of $1.20 
and over, although the greatest concentration (22.7 percent) lad 
scales between $1.10 and $1.20. Only 6.4 percent of the members 
had rates of less than $1, these being largely mailers who reported 
73.4 percent of their day-working members and 22.6 percent of their 
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night- -working members on scales of under $1 per hour. Each of the 
other trades had minor proportions of their membership, in no case 








mb S 
’ Py exceeding 4.6 percent, working for less than $1 per hour. The median 
} 7 ‘ ° > = 
‘ rate for all day workers in the newspaper printing trades was between 
a : - : 
Paper s1.10 and $1.20, while that of the night workers was in the range 
§1.30 to $1.40. 
hour 
Chine TaBLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades by Hourly 
urths Rates, June 1, 1938 
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' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


As in the book and job industry, the newspaper photoengravers had 
the highest average rates. More than half of their day-working 
members were receiving rates of $1.50 per hour. or more and more than 
half of those on night shift had scales of $1.70 or higher. For night 
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work, photoengravers reported hourly rates of $1.813 in Chicago 
$1.875 in Newark, and $2 in New York City. The latter included 
one-third of the entire membership. For the compositors, maching 
operators, and machine tenders, the median for day workers ya 
between $1.20 and $1.30 per hour, and the median for night Work 
between $1.30 and $1.40. For the journeyman pressmen and stereo. 
typers the day median was between $1.10 and $1.20, and that fo, 
their night workers between $1.20 and $1.30. Over half the dgy 
pressmen in charge had scales of $1.20 or higher, while the medigy 
for night workers was between $1.40 and $1.50 per hour. hp 
mailers had the lowest medians among the newspaper trades, tha; 
for day-working members falling between 90 cents and $1, and fo, 
night members between $1 and $1.10. 
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NIGHT WAGE-RATE DIFFERENTIALS - 
On the average, night workers in all the newspaper trades wer 
receiving 11 cents per hour more than day workers at the same ocey- 
pations in the same city. (See table 3.) For specific trades the 
average differentials ranged from 8 cents per hour for hand com- 
positors to 19.6 cents for photoengravers. 
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TasLe 3.—Differentials Between Union Day and Night Wage Rates in Newspaper 
Printing Trades, June 1, 1938 
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1 Since some cities did not have both day and night workers, and are thus excluded from table 3, the aver 
age differentials shown in this table are not the same as the differences between the averages for day and 
night work shown in table 2. 












The actual differentials in 1938 ranged from zero to 66.7 cents. 
Nearly half of the night workers had differentials of 8 cents or more 
per hour over the day scales. The most frequently occurring diller- 
entials, however, amounted to between 6 and 8 cents per hour, apply- 
ing to 37 percent of the night workers. Both the compositors and 
machine operators had a majority of their night members receiving 
6 to 8 cents more than their day workers. The mailers, photo- 
engravers, pressmen, and pressmen in charge all had differentials 
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ranging above 12 cents per hour for more than half their night-working 
members. For the stereotypers the median differential was between 
g and 10 cents per hour. 

The maximum differentials reported were for Hebrew-text com- 
positors and machine operators, amounting to 64.4 cents per hour in 
Chicago and 66.7 cents in New York City. Other differentials ex- 
ceeding 32 cents per hour were reported for pressmen in charge in 
New York City (32.4 cents) and Toledo (33.1 cents), and for stereo- 
typers in Newark (38.7 cents) and New York City (33.1 cents). 


OVERTIME RATES 


Time and one-half was predominantly reported as the initial over- 
time rate. The only other penalty rate reported in any book and 
job trade was double time, for bindery women in Chicago. 

Among the newspaper trades there were 1,005 quotations which 
specified time and one-half, 6 that specified other penalty scales, and 
14 which indicated that the agreements made no provision for any 
overtime penalty rate. 


Average Rates in Each City, 1938 


Averages of the combined book and job rates and of the combined 
newspaper rates, according to city size, are presented in table 4. 
The averages used were weighted according to the number of members 
in each local union covered by the reported rates. Thus the averages 
reflect not only the specific rates provided in the union agreements 
but also the number of persons presumably benefiting from these 
rates. Not all the trades had effective union scales in all the cities. 
This was especially true among the bindery women, bookbinders, 
electrotypers, machine tenders, mailers, and photoengravers—occu- 
pations which either did not exist or were not organized in a number 
of the smaller cities. The averages, however, do represent all the effec- 
tive union scales in each city. As it may be assumed that the types 
of printing done in cities of comparable size will in general be similar, 
these averages should be comparable within the city size groups. 

The averages for all cities in each size group varied directly with the 
city size in both the book and job and the newspaper sections. In 
the book and job section the cities of over 1,000,000 population 
(group 1) averaged 20.3 cents higher than cities with populations of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 (group 2). Cities in group 2 averaged 4.1 cents 
higher than those in group 3; cities in group 3 averaged 2.1 cents 
higher than those in group 4; and cities in group 4 averaged 2.8 cents 
higher than those in group 5. 





‘ Although a comparison of average rates between cities where averages include the influence of the mem- 
bership factor may be somewhat misleading where membership /s unusually large or small in comparison 
to the same trade in other cities, a weighted averege of this kind is obviously more realistic than a simple 
average of specificrates. In the latter case, a wage rate in a trade including half a dozen members would be 
given the same importance gs 8 trade including several hundred members, 
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In the newspaper section the differences in the city-size averages 
were: 11.6 cents between groups 1 and 2; 4.9 cents between groups 2 
and 3; 11.9 cents between groups 3 and 4; and 4.8 cents between 
eroups 4 and 5. 

New York City had the highest average in both the book and job 
(g1,292) and the newspaper ($1.541) sections. Chicago had the 
second highest average in the book and job section ($1.248), but its 
newspaper average ($1.325) was exceeded by those of Cleveland 
($1.356), Newark ($1.355), Washington ($1.340), Boston ($1.337), 
and Providence ($1.335). 

The relative positions of the cities in group 1, with respect to their 
averages, varied only slightly between the book and job and the 
newspaper sections. In the other groups, however, there was con- 
siderable variation. San Francisco led the group 2 cities in the book 
and job averages, but was fourth in the newspaper section; Toledo 
was first in group 3, book and job, but was sixth in the newspaper 
section; Youngstown dropped from first place in the book and job 
averages to second in the newspaper averages for group 4 cities; 
and Madison moved from the top in the book and job section to fourth 
position in the newspaper averages for group 5 cities. 














TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by 
Cities and by Classified Population, June 1, 1938 
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Average Average 
City and population group hourly City and population group hourly 
rate rate 
1, Over 1,000,000: 3. 250,000 to 500,000—Continued. 
New York, N. Y-. s egenae $1. 292 SS ee $0. 911 
a =—s 1. 248 Birmingham, Ala. ‘ . 869 
Average for group___...---- 1, 287 Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn! _ 866 
Detroit, Mich_.___. ote te j 1. 138 Now Orsenme, La............. . 835 
Philadelphia, Pa-_-_.- ESR 2 1. 093 Louisville, Ky.......--- ‘ . 821 
Los Angeles, Calif _ __.__- ea 1. 037 Memphis, Tenn.-.___-. ee 741 
2. 500,000 to 1,000,000: . aaa a 
. . - ier Youngstown, Ohio_____--- 1. 166 
San Francisco, Calif._.__. ican 1. 148 El P r > 
*r eee 1.117 
Pittsburgh, Pa._.....-. aves 1.124 
‘ Rock Island (Ill.) district 2 1, 108 
ee 1.114 : 
Springfield, Mass. - -.--- = 1.102 
Average for 0 a : 1.034 P tl 1.060 
St. Louis, Mo._._...-- scaieidietaatadaiaae 1.001 coria, Til... ee oe 
Buffalo, N. Y 994 Erie, Pa 1. 059 
intact aan ach eae cae anaes a Dayton, “‘Ohio.- _ 1.049 
Baltimore, eee . 982 ; 
Boston, Mass. 957 Omaha, Nebr-.----- 1. 046 
Milwaukee — poetics "922 New Haven, Conn__---- 1. 036 
ao ae —_— ; ; South Bend, Ind__-_- 1.011 
3. 250,000 to 500,000: Peete, V&..<<...-... ‘ 1. 000 
loledo, Ohio._..____- P 1, 187 Duluth, Minn... __--- : . 986 
Seattle, Wash_- 1. 164 Average for group--.. ; . 972 
Rochester, N. Y .. -. 1. 154 Spokane, Wash. .-__-. : . 939 
Newark, N.J.........--- 1. 151 Reading, Pa... .......-- . 938 
Cincinnati, Ohio______-_- 1.077 Salt Lake City, Utah_.._.._...__-. . 923 
Indianapolis, Ind 1.077 Wichita, Kans. -.-_--- . 922 
Columbus, Ohio 1. 025 Oklahoma City, Okla___. . 920 
Portland, Oreg_. ESE ue. 1. 022 Des Moines, lowa_____. 918 
Providence, TE 1. 008 Grand Ra ids, Mich..__-- 916 
Houston, Tex._____. 1.005 Scranton, Pa........-- ; . 909 
ERIC PT 1,001 Worcester, Mass......____-- ‘i . 890 
Washae EE ese . 998 San Antonio, Tex ........__--- . 885 
Ss SS . 984 Nashville, Tenn____- Shack alicaiecaie . 858 
Kansas City, Mo. Cee ASE LS . 984 a . 807 
ID on cncunnnconcdinn . 969 Richmond, Va_...........-._------ . 801 








' Since a number of unions having Twin City jurisdiction were unable to ‘div ide their membership be- 

ina eels and St. Paul for weighting (see Scope and Method on p. 1360) a joint average is shown 
es 

? Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Il. 
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Tape 4.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing T rades, by 
Cities and by Classified Population, June 1, 1938—Continued 


BOOK AND JOB—Continued 





F ; Average 
City and population group hourly City and population group 
rate 





5. 40,000 to 100,000: 5. 40,000 to 100, 000—C ontinued. 
Madison, Wis $1. 156 York, ae 
Phoenix, Ariz 1. 048 Charleston, 8. C. 
Butte, Mont . 996 Little Rock, eae 
Charleston, W. Va . 989 Portland, Maine ctaiae 
2 ee . 980 Manchester, N. H_..- 
Average for group 944 Jackson, Miss........... 








NEWSPAPER 





1. Over 1,000,000: 4. 100,000 to 250,000: 
 «. ~ & aia s ease Scranton, Pa____. 

Average for group_._____- Youngstown, Ohio. 
Chicago, Il]__...__- ; . Dayton, Ohio___- 
8 ES SS See Reading, Pa 

Los Angeles, Calif Erie, Pa_- 
ERR ATT Des Moines, lowa_.. 

2. 500,000 to 1,000,000: — Jacksonville, Fla_. 
Cea, See... .. ...--00-2-- Omaha, Nebr 
ee was Duluth, Minn 
SS, —E—E—RR Worcester, Mass___- 
Average for group_- Average for group _. 

San Francisco, Calif. ee Grand Ra — Mich__ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ at TEES SS! Wet Norfolk, 

4 « ee Rock Island (Ill.) district 2 
. ) aaa ods San Antonio, Tex_.__. 
i El Paso, Tex 

3. 250,000 to 500,000: Springfield, Mass 
AS ee eee Peoria, Il = 
Washington, D. C Salt Lake City, Utah______. 
Providence, R. I Richmond, Va 
CN SE eas New Haven, Conn... 
Cincinnati, Ohio Oklahoma City, Okla. 


. Spokane, Wash 
Seattle, Wash South Bend, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind Wichita, Kans 
Aperage for group Nashvi 
Minneapolis aaa St. Paul, Minn.!_-. 5. 40,000 to 100,000: 
Portland, Oreg Charleston, W. Va__.- 
Houston, RSS a See Butte, Mont_________- 
ee Phoenix, Ariz_______ 
Denver, Colo__ Madison, Wis__- 
Kansas City, Mo Manchester, N. H__-- 
Louisville, Ky_.....___- Average for group___. 
Atlanta, Ga_ Charlotte, N. C____- 
Rochester, N. Y. Portland, Maine___. 
Memphis, Tenn_- wae Little Rock, Ark... 
Birmingham, i a Charleston, 8. C_______- 
pS ee ‘ Jackson, Miss.........__.- 


— et et he ee 
e * 


eet et et ee et et 
¢ 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee se  ) 
wo» e@ =< atowt wie ot we ee Ot oe ie at es oe 
« « 














! Since a number of unions having Twin City jurisdiction were unable to divide their member 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul for weighting (see Scope and Method on p. 1360) a joint average 
for the 2 cities. 

3 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 


Regional Differences in Wage Rates, 1938 


There is no city in the South with a population of over 500,()00. 
Consequently, any comparison between the regions of average wage 
rates in cities of comparable size must be confined to cities of group: 
3,4,and 5. (See table 5.) 

In city population groups 3 and 4 the averages of all printing trades 
in the northern and Pacific cities were higher than the averages for 
comparable size southern cities. In group 5, however, the sout!icm 
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cities had a slightly higher average, nine-tenths of a cent. Two fac- 
iors contributed to the variation in the relationship of the averages 
for the smaller cities: First, the newspaper membership for both 
regions Was approximately equal, but while the northern and Pacific 
cities had over 40 percent more book and job members than news- 
paper members, the southern cities had 30 percent fewer book and 
job members than newspaper members. This resulted in a much 
heavier proportionate weighting of the newspaper rates (which gener- 
ally average higher than book and job rates), in the average for all 
trades in southern cities. Secondly, the book and job average for 
croup 5 southern cities was higher than that for northern and Pacific 
cities, because of the fact that no bindery women or bookbinders, the 
lowest paid printing crafts, were reported in southern cities of this 
size, and to the concentration of over 40 percent of the southern book 
and job membership in Phoenix, which had the highest average of all 
southern cities in group 5. 

The averages for all printing trades in the North and Pacific region 
varied directly with the population groups. The average for group 5 
cities of the South, however, was higher than the southern averages in 
either group 3 or 4, due to the effect of the relative membership in the 
various trades described above. 

The book and job averages for all cities combined and for the North 
and Pacific cities all varied directly with the population group. The 
croup 4 average for southern cities was lower than that for group 3, 


| but the group 5 average exceeded both, due to the lack of bookbinders 


and bindery women and to the influence of the relatively high rates 
and large membership in Phoenix. In both group 3 and group 4 the 
North and Pacific average was higher than the southern average. In 
group 5, however, this relationship was reversed. 

The averages for all newspaper trades showed a uniform variation 
according to population of the city. Within each region the averages 
varied directly with the population groups, and within each population 
group the average for North and Pacific cities was higher than that for 
cities of the South. 

In general, the averages for the separate trades varied directly in 
relation to both the population of the city and the region. Most of 
the exceptions to direct variation according to city population in the 
North and Pacific region were between group 2 and group 3 and group 
4 and group 5 cities. 

Only in one book and job and two newspaper classifications in 
group 4, and in one book and job classification in group 5, were the 
trade averages for southern cities higher than the averages for com- 
parable size cities of the North and Pacific region. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing Trae 
Region and Size of City, June 1, 1938 


» by 





——___ 
Cities having a population of—! 





———$<$<_—__ . 


on 
250,000 to 500,000 | 100,000 to 250,000 | 40,000 to 109m 

(group 3) (group 4) | (group 5) 
Trade 





North North 
and and 
Pa- Pa- 
cific cific 





All printing trades . 28: $1. 107 $1. 059) $0. 
= = 

Book and job i of 0 .993} 1.010] .8 ‘ . 995 
Bindery women . 56 . & : . 522) . , . 503 
Bookbinders . 0: : : O70] .§ ‘ . 903 
Conpositors, hand ; ; . .129) . 996) 1. . 049 
Electrotypers b .16 : . 231) 1. . 18 . 192 
Machine operators____-- . 35% : a . 151] 1.0 X . 049 
Machine tenders (ma- 








Photoengravers-_._-.--- 
Press assistants and 


Pressmen, cylinder ._.-- 
Pressmen, platen 


Newspaper 
Com positors, hand: 
Day work : 
Night work...._._-- 
Machine operators: 
Day work 
Night work_.._----- 
Machine tenders (ma- 
chinists): 
Day work 
Night work....._.-- 
Mailers: 
Day work 
Night work 
Photoengravers: 
Day work 
Night work 
Pressmen (journeymen): 
Day work ; ' , : ' j ; . 988) 1. 035 
Night work . 406 Q , . 209) 1. : ‘ . 039) 1.088) 1 
Pressmen in charge: 
Day work . 302] 1. . ; " ' . 099} 1.092) 1. 169 
Night work . 584 , ‘ . 306) 1. : ; . 186} 1. 143) 1.: 
Stereotypers: 
Day work . 219 . 202 , : . 04! : . 000 
Night work . 438; 1.303 . ’ . , . 026 






































! No cities of over 500,000 in the South. 
? Insufficient quotations to compute an average for this classification, 
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Changes Between 1937 and 1938 ° 


Increases in wage rates were reported in over 57 percent of all the 
1938 quotations for the printing trades which were comparable with 
1937. Only 5 quotations—less than 1 percent—were lower than the 
comparable quotations for 1937, while 42 percent remained unchanged. 
‘See table 6.) Over 70 percent of the total membership had higher 
hourly wage rates in 1938 than in 1937. Nearly 30 percent had no 
change and less than one-tenth of 1 percent experienced reductions 
in hourly scales. 

The combined newspaper trades had a slightly higher proportion 
of quotations showing increases than did the book and job trades— 
59.9 percent as compared with 55.6 percent. The book and job 
increases, however, affected almost 76 percent of the total member- 
ship, while those for the newspaper trades included slightly over 60 
percent of the total membership. 

The book and job machine tenders led all the other trades in the 
proportionate number of increases, having rate increases in 72.7 per- 
cent of their comparable quotations. All of the trades except the 
book and job mailers and photoengravers reported increases in more 
than half of their comparable quotations. 

Since the number of members covered by particular quotations 
may vary from one to several hundred, the proportion of union mem- 
bers affected by the changes varied considerably from the proportion 
of changes in quotations. Among the book and job trades, increases 
were reported for 94.2 percent of the machine tenders’ members; for 
83 or more percent of the electrotypers, machine operators, and press 
assistants and feeders; and for over 75 percent of the bindery women, 
hand compositors, and platen pressmen. Bookbinders, with increases 
for 63.1 percent of their members, had the lowest membership propor- 
tion affected by increases among the book and job trades. 

Among the newspaper trades the proportion of members affected 
by increases generally ranged lower than in the book and job group. 
The night stereotypers and both the day and the night photoengravers, 
however, reported increases for approximately three-fourths of their 

members. In none of the newspaper trades were less than 50 percent 
of the members reported as receiving rate increases. 





‘Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
not only the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for that year in 
each local union covered by the reported trades. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase 
in actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union members, 
but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with less- 
than-average rates, the change in the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase Corre- 
Spondingly or may even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a down- 
ward swing in actual rates, if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas 
where lower-than-average rates are paid. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, no table comparing 1937 and 1938 
averages is included in thisreport. For the trends of actual union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) should 
be consulted; it is so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating memberships at various rates. 
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TaBie 6.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Meme, 
Affected, June 1, 1938, as Compared with May 15, 1937 

















— 
Num- | Number of quotations Percent of member 
ber of showing— affected | 
quota- : 
tions —— 

Trade com- 
“yy In- De- No In- De- | N 
with | Crease | crease change | crease | crease chang. 
1937 
Sn ees 1,908 | 1,102 5 801 70. 4 () 29 
Ee eee 944 525 l 418 75. (') 4 | 
se acebec caine 57 ees 233} 76.6 }...... 4.4 
RT LIAS A TILT TS 113 | Ree 45 ee ts... 96.9 
OS eee 7 2 29 76. 2 j....-.- 23.8 
“iia ae 55 33 1 21 83. 7 0.7 15.8 
Machine operators. .....................- 82 _) ae 32 I = 16.2 
Machine tenders (machinists) ___-_-_-__- when 33 |) =e 9 94.2 |. 5.8 
/ TNS PS SEE 12 || SSS 9 ait 28.7 
EE ae 55 I sm aciiage 41 66.0 |. { 
Press assistants and feeders__.......______ 159 |, ee 77 83.0 [...- 17 
Vo RR  — EEE 190 | Sees 82 73.3 |. 7 
Rint: ccc ninmwtadiotinacondais 116 |, eT: 50 5) | 3.4 
etn, ——--— SRRRERORISERESRSERDEDEEN 964 577 4 383 60. 2 (1) § 
iC es ee a 504 300 3 201 57.8 (1) 4 
_ 9 SS Sia 460 277 1 182 63.0 (*) 
Compositors, hand: 
aa ee 81 52 1 28 54.3 (1) 45 
Iams WOPK................ So 75 ee 26 56.4 |. 43. 6 
Machine operators: 
EG RE weep 88 52 1 35 59. 4 (') 4() 
aS: 81 ee 31 |} 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
ESR He tee Sage 69 a 25 ee 
(“RS TE ae 64 | RRS 21 |) a 
ailers: | 
EE ee oe ane 24 ys SRE 8  ) ae 4] 
Mec... a 4d Shea or. a4... | ane 
Photoengravers: 
EER as ee 43 | ET: 21 i, a 
EE a eS 40 gs Se: 21 ) a 
Pressmen, web (journeymen): 
SE ae 72 |) ae 34 a 49 
OC eS ae 63 __, SERRE 30 | |} 36.4 
Pressmen in charge, web: 
ee eho nei dikcisthitnlone amas 60 33 1 26 55.9 3 43.8 
Te ae ae 53 | See 24 |) aaa 38. 5 
Stereotypers: 
SE ee ee 67 | 24 i Tcnenes * 3. 8 
 _. eS Sees 61 38 1 22 75.3 .2 2A. 5 























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


The great majority of the wage-rate increases were less than 15 
percent, although there were 19 quotations which showed increase: 
of 20 percent and over, the highest an increase of 31 percent in the 
scale for day machine operators on German-text newspapers in Chicago. 
(See table 7.) 

Slightly more than half of the increases amounted to less than 5 
percent. Over two-thirds of all the members who had increases, 
however, were covered by these quotations. Approximately 32 per- 
cent of the increases, that is, about 23 percent of the members having 
raises, received from 5 to 10 percent increases. The 121 quotations 
showing increases of between 10 and 15 percent reported about 5.5 
percent of the total membership benefited by raises, while 1 percent 
of the membership with raises was included in the 31 quotations 
showing advances of 15 percent and over. 
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The bindery women, hand compositors, mailers, photoengravers, 
wud the press assistants and feeders among the book and job trades 
ach had more increases amounting to 5 percent and over than of 
mnder 5 percent. Only the bindery women and the mailers, however, 
reported more members as being affected by raises of 5 percent and 
over than by those of under 5 percent. 

The three typographical trades—compositors, machine operators, 
and machine tenders—were the only crafts in the newspaper group 
which did not report half or more of their increases as being for at 
least 5 percent. However, the photoengravers on day work were the 
only newspaper workers for whom the majority of members receiving 
increases had their scales advanced by as much as 5 percent. 




















Taste 7.—Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, by Percent of 
Increase, June 1, 1938, as Compared with May 15, 1937 

























































Number of quotations showing Percent of members affected 
increases of— by increases of— 
—— 10 15 > e 10 15 
Prade Less | ® ~ and | and 8 Less ae and | and | 72 
than a under|under| P®- | than |4@°°l under| under| P®- 
- . cent | - 10 - > cent 
- Lory per- 1 20 | and |° at per- | 1° “0 | and 
cen er- r- : cen r- | per- * 
cent a ai over cent ot ea over 
All printing trades.....................| 508 | 352] 121 12 19 | 47.41 16.0] 6.0] 0.2 0.8 
Best Gite Sec bncckctos-cwecs 284 154 61 10 16 | 51.1 | 15.9 7.4 .3 1.2 
ES ee 11 16 3} Oa eb «ye &2R'S see 1.7 
GE eS a 38 14 13 2 1} 41.1 8.7 | 11.4 .6 1.3 
Compositors, hand__.............-- 20 14 6 l 2 | 56.1 | 14.8 2.8 .4 2.1 
Ne ice cecebeeece 18 9 5 | Serer 55.4 | 7.7 | 20.4 ee 
Machine operators. .-.............--- 26 16 6 1 1) 71.4] 93) 2.4 om 6 
Machine tenders (machinists) _____- 16 5 | eS By HP Rete. | awe 2 
en ncccncanncnaes A, 8 ee EI | ia  ) | eS eee 1.0 
SS SCs 6 6 8 Sa See 42.7 | 21.7 - , RS Sae 
Press assistants and feeders___._.__- 37 30 9 2 4} 45.0 | 19.5 | 17.3 m 1.0 
Pressmen, cylinder__..............- 77 21 6 2 2] 58.31)10.9] 2.0 5 1.6 
Pre, peeee...............-4-.. 35 21 6 1 3 | 63.5) 10.0) 2.4] (@) S 
RO tnnnn-=--~-vnnn- ana 314 198 60 2 3 | 40.2) 16.3) 3.6] () 1 
ER ee 18 107 30 1 3 | 34.0 | 19.8 3.9 (1) l 
RE RT a eS 155 91 1 nel Ge. OE OE Enwtece 
Compositors, hand: 
a 32 15 | ae Liane) m6) 21 t...... 1 
Gf EZTZIESR EIS: 31 14 | a oe 44.1 | 10.2 Of a eee 
Machine operators: 
i 32 15 | 1 | 40.0 | 16.0 TP 2 
TT ETI 31 15 4) ae tie Ses) a 
Machine tenders (machinists): 
EE ee 26 13 ste Ci aermet 2S. tl... 2 
FPR: 28 12 | a sere 46.9 | 12.9 3) @ Saee See 
ailers: 
ERG reper 7 6 3 eas: Ee fee () Be ) ee aoe 
a a ~ 4 | ORES Ree (‘it a 4 2 eee ee 
Photoengravers: 
ET 10 7 —) a eee SESS (8§ (= 
LTRS 9 6 3 o Sa 43.6 | 16.7 | 13.8 : * See 
Pressmen, web: 
aod. oot deninasseidion 17 17 | SESE OEE Fe Ee a Se 
ERR 14 14 _ 5 SAGE, ES +) ) 5 ig SY ee 
Pressmen in charge: 
RESTS: 16 14 2 | eee 30.8 | 21.6] 2.6 , | ron 
Ee AGES SITET 15 ll 3 en eee ASE Ss fle (3) | aa 
Stereotypers: 
SES eS 19 2 7 Ra, ee Oe 4 6 TR ES ) a Soe 
nn. nasncmaninnelin 19 15 (| ES CRS 28 248 4 2 a See 



































' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Union Hours, 1938 


The average full-time week for all the union members in the printing 
trades in the cities studied was 39.3 hours on June 1, 1938. Member 
working on newspapers averaged 38.5 hours per week, as compare 
with 39.7 hours for the book and job members. The weekly seal 
most frequently specified were 40 hours, which applied to 63.5 percey; 
of the total membership, and 37 hcurs, which applied to 20.8 perce); 
of the membership. Only 6.3 percent of the total membership |i) 
agreements which provided workweeks of over 40 hours. (See tables 

In the book and job group, 85.1 percent of the members were working 
under 40-hour scales. Only 4.2 percent of the book and job member 
were allowed over 40 hours a week without overtime. Every book 
and job trade except the photoengravers reported a majority of thei: 
members as having 40-hour scales. The photoengravers, who had the 
shortest average week (37.6 hours) among the book and job trades, had 
a 35-hour week for 31.3 percent of their members, a 37-hour week {0 
33.8 percent of their members, and a 40-hour week for 34.0 percen 
of their members. The shortest full-time week, 32 hours (Chicago), 
and the longest full-time week, 48 hours (Spokane), among the book 
and job group, were both reported by the electrotypers. The bindery 
women and the bookbinders had the largest percentages of members 
whose agreements called for over 40 hours per week, 14.8 percent and 
18.1 percent under 44-hour scales, respectively. 

In the newspaper industry 47.7 percent of the members had a 
weekly scale of 37% hours and 24.6 percent a 40-hour scale. The day 
workers, who averaged 39 hours per week as compared with 37.9 for 
the night workers, had 42.5 percent of their membership under 37}- 
hour scales and 33.7 percent under 40-hour scales. A 37-hour week 
was in effect for 53.4 percent of the night workers; 14.6 percent had a 
40-hour week; and 10.7 percent a 35-hour week. 

None of the typographical trades in the newspaper group had any 
members working under scales in excess of 40 hours per week. \ 
majority of their members were reported as having 37-hour scales. 
The machine operators had the shortest average week of all the news- 
paper trades, 37.4 hours. A majority of both day and night photo- 
engravers had a 37}4-hour workweek, although 36.6 percent of the day 
workers and 14.5 percent of the night workers in this trade had 40-hour 
scales. 

The mailers, pressmen, pressmen in charge, and stereotypers eacli 
reported a wide range of hour scales. These were the only trades 
having 48-hour scales for any substantial proportion of their member- 
ship. The mailers had 21.9 percent, the pressmen 15 percent, thie 
pressmen in charge 16.1 percent, and the stereotypers 16.5 percent o! 
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heir respective day-working members under 48-hour scales. Rela- 
ively few of the night-shift members had the longer hours, however. 
n contrast to the substantial percentages of day workers at the higher 
cales, there were scales of less than 37% hours per week for 10.7 
percent of the night mailers, 43.8 percent of the night pressmen, 41 
percent of the night pressmen in charge, and 35.3 percent of the night 
tereoty pers. 

The distribution of the printing-trades union members according to 
the full-time weekly hours provided in their agreements for the cities 
included in the survey is shown in table 8. 


Taste 8.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in Printing Trades, by Hour 
Scales, June 1, 1938 





Percent of members whose hours per week were— 





Aver- 
age Over Over J Over 
Trade hours 35 37% 44 
per and | .- and and 
week | ~ un- un- un- 
? der der - der 
37% 40 48 








All printing trades...---.--- eee . ) 2.3 | 20. 0.9 


Book and job Sr, 
Bindery women. -------- 
a sae 
Compositors, hand 
Electrotypers 
Machine operators __............-.-- 
Machine tenders (machinists) - -_---- 


Photoengravers...-_- 

Press assistants and feeders 
Pressmen, cylinder __-__- 
Pressmen, platen -..-_-- , 


Oe 
Day work Than 
ae Wenm............- 

Compositors, hand 
Day work 
peneme WOPK............... Reet 
Machine operators --_..........---- 
Day work 
Night work_. 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
Day work 
Night work...........- 
TR 


Night work. es 
Photoengravers________- 
Day work 
Night work 
Pressmen, web (journeymen).._- 
Day work 
Night work 
Pressmen in charge, web 
ETA ‘ 
Night work.__..__. alanis ‘ 
Stereotypers..........__- 
Day work 
Night work 






































' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Changes in Hour Scales Between 1937 and 1938 


Changes in scales of hours were comparatively few between 1937 
and 1938. For the entire printing industry there were only 9; 
quotations showing decreases in weekly hours and 8 showing jp. 
creases. The increases affected less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the total union membership and the decreases 5.9 percent of the mem. 
bership. 

In the book and job group there were 43 decreases and 5 increases 
in hourly scales which, combined, affected only 6.5 percent of the 
membership. The photoengravers were the only book and job trade 
to have decreases in as many as 9 percent of the comparable quote. 
tions. The 5 decreases in weekly hours in this trade affected 325 
percent of their total comparable membership, however. The only 
other book and job trade having a significant proportion of its mem. 
bers affected by changes in weekly hours was that of the electroty pers, 
with shorter hours in 1938 than in 1937 for 20.6 percent of its members, 

A greater number of hour changes occurred in the newspaper trades, 
82 decreases and 3 increases, although the percentage of total men- 
bers affected (4.7 percent) was smaller than in the book and job 
group. The photoengravers reported 58.6 percent of their day- 
working members and 28.4 percent of their members on night shifts as 
having had their hours reduced during the year. The stereotypers had 
reductions in hours for 16.6 percent of their members on day shifts 
and for 10.3 percent of those on night shifts. Decreased hour scales 
were effective for 4.9 percent and 6.1 percent, respectively, of thie 
pressmen and pressmen in charge on day shifts, and for 5.1 and 44 


percent, respectively, of those working nights. None of the typo- 
graphical classifications showed as much as 1 percent of the mem- 
bership as having changed hour scales, while the mailers reported no 


changes for any of their members. 
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,ste 9. —Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations and Percent of Members 


Affected June 1, 1938, as Compared with May 15, 1937 























Number of quotations Percent of members 
yer sil 
of quo 
Trade tions com- 
parable J No 
with 193 Decrease change 
All printing ee 1, 908 5.9 94.1 
Book and job..---------------------- 944 6.6 93.4 
Bindery womeD......------------ 57 3.8 96. 2 
Bookbinders..---.--------------- 113 3.4 96. 6 
Compositors, - 72 2.2 97.8 
Electrotypers-...-.-------------- 55 20. 6 78.9 
Machine operators........--.---- 81 2.6 97.4 
Machine tenders (machinists) ---- 34 1.8 98. 2 
Mallets . ..22.-0-2c20e------------ ) Oe ees ae 7 ee 100. 0 
Photoengravers ......------------ 55 2.8 67.2 
S ts and feeders------ 159 2.4 97.6 
Pressmen, cylinder.............--. 190 2.9 97.0 
Pressmen, platen.......-....----- 116 3.3 96. 5 
NewsPAPCl.-2-22--------------------- 964 4.7 95.3 
, er SS 504 5.9 94.1 
Night work..............-..- 460 3.4 96. 6 
Compositors, hand: 
OO 81 -2 99.8 
OO a ne ee a | 100. 0 
Machine operators: 
i 88 4 99.6 
a ee” ~ Gh Lensdncedspentaeses 100. 0 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
DE teccccedcccccescas 69 2 99.8 
i | 7—_—-S TS ee eee 100. 0 
Mailers: 
re Te ae aa | a 100.0 
a (ee ee a | eee eee 100.0 
Photoengravers 
DT acces . concenessce 43 58.6 40.8 
(CO 40 28.4 71.4 
Pressmen, web (journeymen): 
a 72 4.9 95. 1 
EL 63 5.1 94.9 
Pressmen in charge, web: 
ll tbienbespacsoenesas 60 6.1 93.9 
BE isetasnccceueces 53 4.4 95. 6 
Stereotypers: 
DT entenccacdevccecoscs 67 16. 6 83. 4 
Nignt Woth...........--.--<0- 61 10.3 89.5 























1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN STREET AND SEWER 
CONSTRUCTION ! 


A GENERAL survey of wage rates and hours in three major branch, 
of the construction industry was undertaken in 1936 by the Bureay 9 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with the Works Progress Administra. 
tion. The three branches studied were building construction, stro; 
and road construction, and sewer and water-line construction. T)p 
results of the survey of building construction have already been pub. 
lished.? The present article gives the results for the other ty, 
branches, together with certain comparisons of all three branches. 

Field agents of the Bureau secured the basic data from the pay 
rolls of the contractors or from the pay rolls of the appropriate public 
agencies when the work was done directly by street and road depar. 
ments or by sewer and water departments, the workers being paid 
from city or Federal funds. 

Information as to union status of the workers was secured from thy 
employer. While information secured in this way may not give a pre. 
cise picture of the extent of unionization, it is believed to be sub- 
stantially accurate. 

The building-construction study was conducted in 105 cities. The 
study of wages and hours in street and road construction was con- 
ducted in 41° of these 105 cities, and that of sewer and water-line 
construction in 40 cities.‘ 


Comparison of Wages and Hours in Three Branches of 
Construction Industry 


A comparison of the wages and hours worked in building constrwr- 
tion, street and road construction, and sewer and water-line construc- 
tion revealed marked differences among them. 


1 Prepared by Edward P. Sanford, under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Division of Cor 
struction and Public Employment. 

4 Monthly Labor Review, August 1937, pp. 281-300: Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in the Buildin: 
Trades; and Monthly Labor Review, October 1937, pp. 791-799: Hours of Labor in the Building Trad 
1936. 

3 The cities covered were: Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Brockton, Mas 
Casper, Wyo.; Charleston, W. Va.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Farg 
N. Dak.; Flint, Mich.; Gary, Ind.; Green Bay, Wis.; Greensboro, N. C.; Jackson, Miss.; Little Rock 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.“ Minneapolis, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, 14 
New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Portland, Maine; Portland, Oreg.; Providence, KR. ! 
Rochester, N. Y.; Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Sa 
Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Calif.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Sioux City, Iowa; Syracuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; and Wichita, Kans. 

* The cities covered were: Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Brockton, Mass.; 
Casper, Wyo.; Chicago IIl.; Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Flint, Mic! 
Gary, Ind.; Green Bay, Wis.; Greensboro, N. C.; Jackson, Miss.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, (a!!! 
Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; FP! 
delphia, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Portland, Maine; Portland, Oreg.; Providence, R. I.; Rochester, \. Y 
Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; 542 
Francisco, Calif.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Sioux City, Iowa; Syracuse, N. Y.; Tacoma, Wash.; and Wiclits, 
Kans. 
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A larger proportion of all employees in street and road construc- 
tion consisted of unskilled and semiskilled workers than was the 
case in building construction. This is not surprising when the 
nature of the work in street and road construction is considered. 
These two classes accounted for 83.9 percent of all workers in street 
and road construction; for 43.2 percent of all building construction 
employees; for 83.5 percent of workers in sewer and water-line con- 
construction. Also a larger proportion of employees in street and 
road construction were engaged on projects financed from Public 
Works Administration funds than in building construction—44.4 per- 
cent as compared with 29.8 percent. This factor had an influence on 
both wage rates and hours of labor, tending to stabilize wages and 
reduce hours. 

Only 8 occupations were found to occur in all three classes of con- 
struction. These are given in table 1. In 2 of the 8 occupations the 
highest rates were found in building construction (bricklayers $1.304, 
and engineers hoisting 2 or more drums $1.343). In 5 of the occupa- 
tions the highest rates were found in sewer and water-line construc- 
tion (carpenters, $1.104; cement finishers, $1.208; common laborers, 
60.3 cents; reinforcing-steel workers, $1.19; and truck drivers, 72.7 
cents). In one occupation, that of mixer operators, the highest rate 
was found in street and road construction ($1.025). 


TaBLE 1.—Average Hourly Rate in 8 Identical Occupations in 3 Branches of the Con- 
struction Industry, 1936 

















sy as Sewer and 
Building Street and 
Occupation water- 
trades line road 
en kinda edsaebibasetapeoeecoeoen $1. 304 $1. 207 $1. 147 
Co ide nbeninenedaneanstetibenas cabibiige 1. 048 1. 104 1. 047 
Ba SNR Ee Se ap ey a 1. 119 1. 208 1. 042 
Engineers, hoisting 2 or more drums. .-.-..............-.-.--------- 1. 343 1. 338 1. 282 
cnn edinhdbesnoinbcemions . 516 . 603 . 547 
a ee ckdeebinkneehoedonesbooe . 871 1. 006 1, 025 
a aebbeadcodanwe 1. 089 1. 190 1. 131 
ne a cascddndbunkhbeeebebauneas . 637 . 727 . 666 





There were wide differences in the number of union members in 
the three classes of construction. In building construction, 126,014 
of the 186,145 workers covered, or 67.7 percent, were said to belong 
to unions, and 60,131, or 32.3 percent, were nonunion workers. In 
sewer and water-line construction, 10,326 of the 25,252 workers cov- 
ered, or 40.9 percent, were said to belong to unions, and 14,926, 
or 59.1 percent, were.not union members. In street and road con- 
struction, 9,601 of the 28,875 workers covered, or 33.3 percent, were 
reported as belonging to unions, and 19,274, or 66.7 percent, were not 
union members. A factor influencing these ratios is, of course, 
the number of unskilled and semiskilled workers included. How- 

109127—38——11 
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ever, unionization of skilled journeymen showed the same wide varia. 








journeymen were scheduled; of these 2,211, or 47.7 percent, were said 
to be union members and 2,424, or 52.3 percent, were nonunion workers, 
These figures indicate that skitled workers in building construction are 
33.5 percent better organized than workers in sewer and water-line 
construction, and 28.5 percent better organized than workers jy 
street and road construction. 

In each of the three branches of the construction industry studied 
the rates paid to white workers exceeded those paid to Negro workers, 
The most marked difference occurred in the rates for skilled workers 
where the difference ranged from 35.2 cents in sewer and water-line 
construction to 36.5 cents in building construction. The difference in 
the rates paid to Negro and white workers was much less in the 
semiskilled and unskilled occupations. The greatest difference for 
semiskilled jobs was 15.8 cents in street and road construction and 
for unskilled, 18.6 cents in sewer and water-line construction. 














TaBLe 2.—Difference in Wage Rates Paid to White and Negro Workers in the 3 Branches 
of the Construction Industry, by Degree of Skill, 1936 





Skilled workers Semiskilled workers Unskilled worker 








Branch of industry Pa 

Dif- Dif- Dif- 
White] Negro| fer- | White] Negro; fer- | White| Negro | fer 

ence ence er 




































Building construction__.__._-- ‘i $0. 791 1$0. 365 |$0.714 |$0.575 |$0. 139 ($0. 572 |$0. 431 ($0. 141 
Sewer and water-line construction___. 1. 028 . 676 . 352 . 850 . 758 . 092 . 632 . 446 Is 
Street and road construction._._._..-- .714 . 364 . 748 . 590 . 158 | . 579 .413 



































A greater number of workers in street and road construction had 
full-time hours of more than 48 per week than was noted in building 
construction or in sewer and water-line construction. In street and 
road construction 8.1 percent of all workers had a full-time week of 
more than 48 hours; in the building trades, 2.6 percent; and in sewer 
and water-line construction, 3.9 percent. 


Street and Road Construction 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES 





Data as to street and road construction were obtained for 486 
projects, valued at $70,001,000. Of these projects 364, or 74.9 per- 


tions in each class of construction. In building construction, 7 
105,662 skilled workers were studied; of these 80,558, or 76.2 pep. Z 
cent, were reported to be union members and 25,104, or 23.8 pe: ‘cent, = 
were nonunion workers. In sewer and water-line construction, , 
4,158 skilled journeymen were scheduled, of whom 1,776, or 427 st 
percent, were said to be union members and 2,382, or 57.3 ee 7 
were nonunion workers. In street and road construction, 4,635 skilled TA 
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cent, consisted of new street and road construction, and 122, or 25.1 
percent, consisted of street and road maintenance and repair. On 
the pay rolls, which were largely for October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1936, 33,743 employees were listed, but only 28,875, or 85.6 percent, 
were in the occupations selected for study, and information concerning 
wages and hours was obtained for this number. 









Taste 3.—Union and Nonunion Wages in Selected Occupations in Street and Road 
Construction, 1936 





























































































Number of employees Average aus rate per 
10ur 
Occupation 
Total | Union bate a Total | Union a 

iin cn dpintensyibctonnctcenemssbesia 28,875 | 9,601 | 19,274 | $0. 702 |....-...].------- 
Air-comppense? Operators... ..... ...2222222222-2625-n500- 142 61 81 . 931 | $1. 185 $0. 739 
Asphalt heaters and dryers--.............------------- 89 3 86 . 634 1. 350 609 
en eam nnedineeaitchenseresempere 14 3 11 . 832 1. 000 . 786 
i Sere 36 7 29 .698 | 1.082 . 605 
Bricklayers: 

i ae nel ne ee 18 14 4 1. 486 1. 768 . 500 

i in i nrebnnndaraawnendnbeeeintee 533 236 297 1, 127 1. 440 . 879 

EE EE eee 15 11 4 1. 502 1. 648 1. 103 
Bridgemen (structural steal) ...................-.---.- 513 469 44 1. 324 1. 349 1, 065 
Carpenters, rough (form builders). ...............-.-.- 1, 003 619 384 1.017 1. 124 . 845 
Carpenters, not elsewhere classified ..............-...- 347 182 165 | 1.137 | 1.224 1. 040 
EN 139 90 49 . 660 . 721 . 547 
i ee 660 321 339 1.042 L. 243 . 824 
Concrete puddlers, asphalt rakers, etc...........--.--- 2,015 766 1, 249 . 725 .918 . 607 
Concrete workers, not elsewhere classified...........-- 862 488 374 . 709 . 735 . 675 
SS 44 19 25 1. 164 1. 389 . 993 
ET 237 120 117 1.014 1. 283 400 
Engineers, hoisting 2 or more drums-_-_...........----- 44 72 22 1. 282 1. 339 1. 096 
a  ceeneneounes 199 S4 115 ~ii3 . 923 . 664 
Form setters, steel and wood. ................-..----- 286 132 154 .828 | 1.010 . 673 
Form setters, not elsewhere classified...............-- 18 1 17 . 912 1. 000 . 907 
Grader operators and elevating-grader operators. - ---- 499 82 417 . 761 1.117 . 691 
Helpers, not elsewhere classified .................--- .-| 2,099 688 | 1,411 . 680 . 806 . 633 
Jackhammer operators (including drillers) ..........-- 247 139 108 741 . 814 . 648 
Laborers, common........- EE ie <a ta 13, 304 3, 279 | 10,025 . 547 . 750 . 480 
Mixer operators (less than 5-bag capacity) -....-.-.--- 70 23 47 . 956 1. 382 . 748 
Mixer operators (5-bag capacity and over). .......-.--- 133 51 82} 1.061 1. 352 . 880 
Ea en 106 39 67 1.163 | 1.341 1. 060 
Pipe layers (terra cotta and steel)_.................-_- 32 7 25 . 697 . 922 . 634 
RE SA aS >) =e 5 . 3 See . 625 
CC AE SE APT PT a 7 4 3 . 686 . 713 . 650 
Peemenrene: SOCCETS..... .. cnc cccccccccccccecen<< 318 210 108 1. 131 1. 235 . 930 
oe SS RS 402 147 255 | 1.050] 1.403 . 847 
Shorers (including bracers, bottom men, and 

I eee bbioienmod (1) 2S ee: Ee ee. ee 
i i CCE EARS ETRE 326 147 179 | 1.263 | 1.468 1. 095 
EEE ES Eee 276 27 249 514 . 536 . 512 
i eaeteaeeduabes 572 193 379 .875 | 1.148 . 737 
Trench-machine operators..........................-- EL a A SE Doe eek, Cot 
Sa 3, 203 858 | 2,345 . 666 . 859 . 596 
PE EE a a ON Ss 1 : 3: 











! Less than 5 employees; data included in total. 





For these 28,875 workers the average hourly rate of wages paid was 
70.2 cents (table 3). The average hourly rate is obviously affected 
by the relatively large number of semiskilled and unskilled workers 
reported. The average rate of all skilled workers in street and road 
construction was $1.072 (table 6). The highest average hourly rate — 
on street and road construction was paid to journeyman bricklayers, 
other than manhole and sewer, and paving ($1.502). Manhole and 
and sewer bricklayers received $1.486, and paving bricklayers received 
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$1.127, but the average rate for all bricklayers combined was §|.|47 
Bridgemen (structural-steel workers) were the only other Workers 
who received an average hourly rate in excess of $1.30. 

The occupations receiving $1 or more per hour in street anc roa 
construction were bricklayers (three types), bridgemen, carpenters 
(two types), cement finishers, crane operators, curb setters, engineer 
hoisting two or more drums, operators of mixers with five- bag capacity 
or over, pile-driver operators, reinforcing-steel setters, roller operators. 
shovel operators, and welders. 

Classified hourly earnings.—Of the 28,875 workers covered in this 
study, 5,038, or 17.4 percent, received average wages of $1.()0 or 
more per hour; 6,156, or 21.3 percent, received less than 50 cents per 
hour; and 18,059, or 62.5 percent, received less than 75 cents per 
hour. 

The lowest average hourly rate paid for any occupation was 514 
cents to teamsters. No average hourly rate in street and road con- 
struction was less than 50 cents per hour, though individual rates pai 
to nonunion common laborers were as low as 20 cents per hour. 


Tasie 4.—Number and Percent of Employees in Street and Road Construction Receiving 
Each Classified Rate per Hour, 1936 





Sim- | Cumu- 

- ple lative 

Classified rate per hour per- per Classified rate per hour 
cent- | cent- 
age age 





All employees 


Under $0.22% 

$0.22 and under $0.2734___- 
$0.271% and under $0.32}4___- 
$0.324 and under $0.37%.-_- 
$0.374 and under $0.4244___- 
$0.42 and under $0.474___. 
$0.4744 and under $0.5244___. 
$0.52 and under $0.5744___-. 
$0.57 and under $0.62)4_._. 
$0.62 and under $0.6744__-. 
$0.67 and under $0.7244____| 1, 
$0.72 and under $0.7744__._| 2, 525 
$0.7744 and under $0.82'4__.. 675 
$0.824 and under $0.8714....| 425 
$0.8744 and under $0.9244...._| 765 
$0.92'4 and under $0.9744._._| 1, 528 


s 
o 
3 
oO 


$0.97 and under $1.02 
$1.02 and under $1.07 
$1.07 and under $1.12 

$1.12 and under $1.17 

$1.1744 and under $1.22 

$1.27 44 and under $1.2744___- 
$1.27 and under $1.32)4.___ 
$1.32 and under $1.37%___- 
$1.37 and under $1.42%___. 
$1.42 and under $1.4744__.. 
$1.47)4 and under $1.5244___. 
$1.52 and under $1.5734___- 
$1.5714 and under $1.62)4.__. 
$1.62 and under $1.6744.__-. 
$1.67 and under $1.7244_._-. 
$1.72 and under $1.77%.... 
$1.77 and over 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Differences between union and nonunion wage rates in street and road 
construction.—Wide differences occurred within occupations between 
average hourly wage rates paid to union and to nonunion workers 11 
street and road construction. An unusually wide spread was found 
among bricklayers (manhole and sewer)—$1.268; but this figure 1s 
not particularly significant because so few nonunion workers were 
reported. When bricklayers were treated as one occupation, it was 
found. that the spread was 58.9 cents per hour. With this minor 
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exception, the widest spread was found among the asphalt heaters 
and driers (74.1 cents per hour), and the next among mixer operators 
(less than 5-bag capacity)—63.4 cents. The least difference was 
among the teamsters (2.4 cents per hour). 

Waye-rate differences within occupations.—Union membership is a 


factor in wage rates paid and wage differences within occupations. 


Of the 28,875 workers for whom information was obtained, 9,601, or 
33.3 percent, were said by their employers to belong to unions and 


' 19,274, or 66.7 percent, were nonunion workers. The largest propor- 


tion of union members (61.7 percent) was in the occupation of car- 
penters, rough (form builders); the smallest proportion (16.4 percent) 
was in the occupation of grader operators and elevating-grader 
operators. 

Racial differences in wage rates —Of the 28,875 workers in street 


- and road construction for whom information was obtained, 3,250, or 


11.3 percent, were Negroes and 433, or 1.5 percent, were “other’’ 


_ races, largely Mexican (table 5). In building construction 11.8 


percent of all workers were Negroes. Of the 4,635 skilled workers in 
street and road construction 4,556, or 98.3 percent, were white; 78, or 
1.7 percent, were Negro. Of the 10,929 semiskilled workers, 9,986, or 
91.4 percent, were white; 868, or 7.9 percent, were Negro; and 75, or 
0.7 percent, were “other” races. Of the 13,311 unskilled workers, 
10,650, or 80 percent, were white; 2,304, or 17.3 percent, were Negro; 
and 357, or 2.7 percent, were “other” races. 


TaBLe 5.—-Number and Percent of White, Negro, and Other Workers in Street and Road 
Construction, by Degree of Skill, 1936 





All workers White workers | Negro workers | Other workers 





Degree of skill 
Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 





28,875 | 100.0 ‘ 100.0 | 3,250) 100. 433 100. 0 


4, 635 16.1 18.1 78 ‘ 1 
10, 929 37.8 » 39. 6 868 b 75 1 
13, 311 46.1 5 42.3 | 2,304 , 357 8: 
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Of the 3,250 Negro workers, 78, or 2.4 percent, were reported as 
working on skilled jobs; 868, or 26.7 percent, were reported as working 
on semiskilled jobs, and 2,304, or 70.9 percent, were reported as 
working on unskilled jobs. 

Wages paid to Negro workers in street and road construction were 
substantially less than those paid to white workers (table 6). White 
skilled workers received an average hourly rate of $1.078, and Negro | 
skilled workers 71.4 cents; white semiskilled workers received 74.8 
cents an hour and Negro semiskilled workers 59.0 cents, a difference 
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of 15.8 cents per hour; white unskilled workers received 57.9 cen; 
per hour, and Negro unskilled workers received 41.3 cents, a difference, 
of 16.6 cents per hour. 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of White, Negro, and Other Workers in Streo, 
and Road Construction, by Degree of Skill, 1936 





, All White Negro 
Degree of skill workers workers workers 








Skilled $1. 072 $1. 078 $0. 714 
Semiskilled : . 734 . 748 . 590 
Unskilled . 547 . 579 o «Ole 

















FULL-TIME HOURS OF LABOR 


In view of the fact that 44.4 percent of all the employees in street and 
road construction were working on P. W. A. projects, it is not surpris- 
ing to find 43.6 percent of these workers with a full-time workweek o' 
30 hours (table 7). For the next largest group (26.3 percent) the 
hours of labor were 40 per week; for 4.4 percent the hours were 44 
per week; and for 16.7 percent the hours were 48 per week. 

For all employees in street and road construction the full-time 
week of 70.2 percent was 40 hours or less, and for 29.8 percent it was 
over 40 hours per week. 

Differences in full-time hours of labor by broad occupational groups 
and union status.—In street and road construction it was found that 
union workers had a shorter full-time workweek than nonunion 
workers in each of the three groups, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, 
but the variations were not so sharp. 

Of all skilled workers 75.8 percent had a full-time workweek of 4( 
hours or less (85.6 percent of the union and 66.9 percent of the non- 
union workers). Of all semiskilled workers 71.9 percent had a full- 
time workweek of 40 hours or less (82.8 percent of the union and 
65.3 percent of the nonunion workers). Of all the unskilled workers, 
66.8 percent had a full-time workweek of 40 hours or less (71 percent 
of the union and 65.4 percent of the nonunion workers). 

Among those workers whose full-time hours of labor were 30 there 
were also variations between the number of union and nonunion 
workers of each degree of skill who had these hours. Of the skilied 
workers 46.3 percent had a full-time workweek of 30 hours (51.2 
percent of the union and 41.8 percent of the nonunion workers). 
Of the unskilled workers, 42 percent had a full-time workweek of 3! 


hours (47 percent of the union and 40.4 percent of the nonunion! 
workers): 
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—Number and Percent of Workers in Street and Road Construction Working 


BLE 7. 
wi Classified Full-Time Hours, by Union Status and Degree of Skill, 1936 
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Num.-} Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
cent | ber | cent | ber | cent] ber | cent} ber | cent 
oe 
AJ] employees--------- 28, 875 |100.0 {9,601 |100.0 |19, 274 |100.0 | 4,635 |100.0 {2,211 |100.0 | 2,424 | 100.0 
= a | ——————— = =— 
<a ancient 12, 584 | 43.6 |4,797 | 50.0 | 7,787 | 40. : 2,146 | 46.3 {1,132 | 51.2 | 1,014 41.8 
as 30, under 36....- 86 3 1} () 85 11 » | a il . 
PRE ee 7,594 | 26.3 |2,826 | 29.4 | 4, 768 24. 7 1, 357 | 29.3 761 | 34.4 596 24.6 
SERINE ES 1, 280 4.4 88 -9 | 1,192 6.2 158 3.4 9 .4 149 6.2 
Ove 44, under 48. ---- 178| .6] 68] .7] 11] .6 | ee 9 SeRe et 5 a 
REN Sh 4,801 | 16.7 |1, 794 | 18.7 | 3,007 | 15.6 702 | 15.2 282 | 12.8 420 17.3 
— 48, under 54.-..-- 780 >) et ae 780 4.0 76 4 , =e ae 76 3.1 
54, under 60....------- 1,194} 4.1 27 .3 | 1,167 | 6.1 134 | 2.9 27 3.2 107 4.4 
60 and over.....------ 78 eG ee a 378 2.0 46 Sf ee Seen 46 1.9 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
Sewer and Water-Line Construction 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES 


Data on sewer and water-line construction were obtained from the 
pay-roll records for 265 projects valued at $73,370,000. From these 
pay rolls the wages and hours of 25,252 workers were recorded. The 
projects examined were 153 sanitary sewers, including sewage-disposal 
plants; 15 storm sewers; 79 water lines, including pumping stations; 
and 18 sewer and water maintenance projects. 

For the 25,252 workers on sewer and water-line construction the 
average hourly rate of wages paid was 75.1 cents (table 8). Occu- 
pational differences in average hourly rates were wide. The highest- 
paid workers in sewer and water-line construction were bridgemen 
(structural-steel workers), who received an average rate of $1.440 
per hour; next came the blasters with $1.437 per hour. Other workers 
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with an average of $1.30 per hour, or more, were carpenters, crang 
operators, engineers, pile-driver operators, and shovel operator. 
The lowest average rate was 45.6 cents per hour paid to teanisters 
all of whom were nonunion men; this was the only occupation tha; 
averaged less than 50 cents per hour, though individual rates puid to 
nonunion common labor were as low as 20 cents per hour. 

Classified hourly earnings.—Of the 25,252 workers covered in this 
study 5,625, or 22.3 percent, received average rates of $1 per hour 
or more. On the other hand, 4,435, or 17.6 percent, receiver less 
than 50 cents per hour, and 15,003, or 59.4 percent, received less thay 
75 cents per hour. 


TasBLe 8.—Union and Nonunion Wages in Selected Occupations in Sewer and }¥ ater. 
Line Construction, 1936 












































































. Average wage rate per 
Number of employees hour 
Occupation 

Total | Union —_ Total | Union be i ‘ 
i cc iietenndcendbanwnonmotan 14,926 | $0. 751 |...--.-- 
oi cc iccthcocneniasssccsndeie 93 j : 
Asphalt heaters and dryers_.-----.....--.-- baal  » Bees 10 | a 
PE iasnennsceshenpsusccnsednpapecssecateceeses 3 
Bricklayers —- SE ee ee ae 232 99 133 | 1.206] 1.467 | 1, 012 
I enenemanns yl SS Es Ree 
Bridgemen (structural steel) ..................-.-.---- 155 121 34} 1.440] 1.523 1. 144 
Carpenters, not elsewhere classified _................-- 223 159 64} 1.332] 1.432 | 1. 08 
Cagpenters, Seem Duliders.............................- 7 451 205 |} 1.041} 1.174 836 
Se 141 30 111 . 584 . 896 | 50 
De 131 77 54] 1.208) 1.365| .% 
Concrete puddlers, asphalt rakers, etc............---- 37  ¢ See . 801 . 801 ; 
Concrete workers, not elsewhere classified ____......--- 1, 050 755 295 . 840 . 913 65 
Crane operators-_- EE ae 176 101 75 | 1.357 | 1.530 | 1.12 
Engineers (hoisting 2 or more drums) _- - SE ES 299 210 89; 1 1. 483 |: QO 
PE tubieatnertsennseseoouseesccocccccccccsccccen 62 . 64 
Form setters, steel and wood.__..--....-..........---.-- 245 4 
Form setters, not elsewhere classified ................-- SEES Eee ees eee 
Sn atinconsienee 121 58 63 | 1.166 | 1.455 100 
Helpers, not elsewhere classified -..................-... 2, 151 938 | 1,213 . 805 . 886 74 
Jackhammer gag (including drillers) ...........-.- 860 634 1,208 | 1.394 688 
et A eR aS 12,788 | 4,457 | 8,331] .603| .818 488 
Mixer Fane ma ‘ess than 5-bag capacity) _ _ _- sina 27 9 18 . 604 . 840 f 
Mixer operators (5-bag capacity and over)-_-_...._----- 77 42 35 | 1.115] 1.303 RBS 
Pile-driver o a cis ntaeraitiidhon Tee sees 51 48 3 | 1.365 | 1.388 000 
Pipe layers terra cotta and steel) .-...-...... ee 329 | 1,433 .718 | 1.061 639 
ER te a 805 138 667 . 539 . 624 
fa ms a me lean n hii sddataibiincipbiowoe le aildeadl 165 35 130 780 . 842 764 
Memerremne Geems eetters................................ 313 227 86 1. 190 1. 375 701 
Shorers (bracers, sheathers) ....- . - . jithoeuGnee ictal 538 203 335 795 | 1.022 65 
Shovel operators_._-.....-.-- SN SS Bite eee 213 144 69 | 1.311 1, 424 1. O7E 
Teamsters, without team --_-_._-_--..-_-.-.-.---------- ee 21 . | = 45t 
inc dene abadanes sanbpoesumas 115 78 37 | 1.031 | 1.184 708 
Trench-machine operators... ...................-..--.- 159 40 119 | 1.085 | 1.317 
5 eS Ce Ss eee 1, 128 516 612 . 727 . 873 4 
o— acetylene and electric. _.............-....--. on 32 48 | 1.237 | 1.383 i 

Eel ee OT ee (ae 2 a Se a . 














1 Less than 5 employees; data included in total. 


In some of the selected occupations there were wider variations 
within occupations, and an occasional rate paid that was higher than 
any rate paid to building-construction workers. Rates as high as 
$2.50 and $2.75 per hour were paid to employees in extrahazardo'is 
occupations, such as blasters in tunnel construction and bridgemen. 
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Tapie 9.—Number and Percent of Employees in Sewer and Water-Line Construction 
Receiving Each Classified Rate per Hour, 1936 




















Cumu- Cumu- 
en 4s lative — —_ lative 
Classified rate per hour ber | cent- ~~ Classified rate per hour ber | cent- = 
cen cent- 
age age age age 

All employeeS.-..-..-.----- 25, 252 | 100.0 | 100.0 || $0.97}4 and under $1.0244....| 1,007 | 43] 81.6 
$1.0244 and under $1.0744___- 289 | 82.7 
Under $0.22)4..--.----.----- 47 -2 -2 || $1,074 and under $1.12%4....| 999 4.0 86.7 
$0.22)4 and under a 126 «5 .7 || $1.12% and under $1.17%..._| 302 1.2 87.9 
$0.27'4 and under $0.32%4...-; 442] 1.8 °F |] $1.1744 and under $1.2244....| 516 2.0 89. 9 
$0.32)4 and under $0.37}...-| 448] 1.8 4.5 || $1.22}¢ and under $1.27}4....| 282 1.1 91.0 
30.375 and under $0. 4244...) 1,730 6.9 11.2 || $1.27% and under $1.3244_..- 76 3 91.3 
$0 42'4 and under $0.4734....| 1,587] 6.3] 17.5 || $1.3244 and under $1.374....| 414] 1.6] 92.9 
30.47'¢ and under $0.5244....| 3,802 | 15.0 32.5 ||} $1.3744 and under $1.42%...._| 364 1.4 94.3 
$0.52'4 and under $0.5744....|_ 728 2.9 35.4 || $1.42 and under $1.47%4___- 9{ (‘) 94.3 
$0.574 and under $0.6234.../ 1,572 | 6.2] 41.6 || $1.47}4 and under $1.5244...-| 658) 26] 96.9 
$0.62'4 and under $0.6744....| 2,746 | 10.9 52.5 || $1.524% and under $1.574___. 50 .2 97.1 
$0.67 and under $0.7244...-| 1,740 6.9 59.4 || $1.57% and under $1.62%4___- 4 (1) 97.1 
30.7244 and under $0.77%....| 1,919 | 7.6] 67.0 || $1.62% and under $1.6744...-| 399} 1.6] 98.7 
$0,774 and under $0.82}4....| 444] 1.8] 68.8 |] $1.67 and under $1.72%....| 12) (‘) 98.7 
$0.82!4 and under $0. 8744...| 1,082 | 4.3] 73.1 || $1.72)¢ and under $1.77%....| 89 4) 99.1 
$0.87'4 and under $0.9234....| 459 1.8 74.9 || $1.77 and over__-.._...._-- 217 .91 100.0 
$0.92'4 and under $0.9744....| 603 2.4 77.3 




















1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Wage rates paid to common laborers.—Rates paid to common laborers 
(who comprised 50.6 percent of all workers studied) varied from 20 
cents to $1.35 an hour, depending on the locality of the project and 
the hazards of the job. Unskilled Negro ditch diggers in the South 
received the lowest rates. Workers classified as common laborers on 
contractors’ pay rolls, but who were able to assist skilled workers, 
received rates ranging from 40 to 75 cents per hour. When the work 
was extra hazardous, e. g., in tunnel construction, on bridges, or in 
blasting operations, these employees received the high rates of 75 
cents to $1.35 per hour. Common laborers in construction of sewer 
and water lines received an aggregate average hourly rate of 60.3 
cents; union laborers received 81.8 cents, and nonunion laborers 48.8 
cents per hour. 

Occupational differences.—The occupations where the average hourly 
rate was between $1 and $1.29 per hour were welders, cement finishers, 
and jackhammer operators, manhole and sewer bricklayers, reinforc- 
ing-steel setters (rodmen), grader operators, mixer operators on 
machines of 5-bag capacity and over, air-compressor operators, 
trench-machine operators, carpenters (form builders), and tractor 
operators. Of all employees scheduled, 1,128, or 4.5 percent, were 
truck drivers whose average hourly rate of pay was 72.7 cents. 

Differences between union and nonunion wage rates in sewer and 
water-line construction.—Wide differences were found within occupa- 
tions between average hourly wage rates paid to union and nonunion 
workers in sewer and water-line construction. The widest range was’ 
in the occupation of blasters (union rate $1.683; nonunion rate 92.4 
cents per hour—a difference of 75.9 cents.) Next in line were the 
jackhammer operators, with a difference of 70.6 cents; then came the 
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air-compressor operators, with a difference of 69.3 cents, ani 
forcing-steel setters, with a difference of 67.4 cents per hou: 
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Telp. 


The 


least difference (7.8 cents) was in the occupation of pump operators 

Racial differences.—Of the 25,252 workers covered in sewer an) 
water-line construction, 22,876, or 90.6 percent, were white; 2,202, or 
8.7 percent, were Negro, and 174, or 0.7 percent, were “‘other’’ races 
Only 1.9 percent of the workers covered on skilled occupations wey 


Negroes (table 10). 


Taste 10.—Number and Percent of White, Negro, and Other Workers in Sewer an; 
Water-Line Construction, by Degree of Skill, 1936 
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Of the Negro workers, 3.6 percent were reported working on skilled 
jobs; 23.9 percent were on semiskilled jobs, and 72.5 percent were on 
unskilled jobs. Even in the southern cities, where 27.4 percent of 
all workers were Negroes, only 2.1 percent were reported as working 
on skilled jobs; 13.9 percent on semiskilled jobs; and 84.0 percent on 
unskilled jobs. 

The rates paid to Negro workers in sewer and water-line construc- 
tion were substantially lower than those of white workers (table 11). 
The greatest difference occurred in the rates of skilled workers. 
The average hourly rate paid to white skilled workers was found to 
be $1.028 per hour; to Negro workers it was 67.6 cents per hour—a 
difference of 35.2 cents per hour. The rate paid to white semiskilled 
workers was 85.0 cents per hour, and to Negro semiskilled workers 
75.8 cents—a difference of 9.2 cents per hour. The rate paid to white 
unskilled workers was 63.2 cents, and to Negro unskilled workers the 
rate was 44.6 cents—a difference of 18.6 cents per hour. 


TABLE 1]1.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of White, Negro, and Other Workers in Sewer 
and Water-Line Construction, by Degree of Skill, 1936 
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FULL-TIME HOURS OF LABOR 


A large number of workers in sewer and water-line construction 
were engaged on projects financed from Public Works Administration 
funds; thus, 53.1 percent of all workers scheduled were working the 
30-hour week specified: for such work. For the next largest group 
(26.1 percent) the full-time hours of labor were 40 per week, and for 
the next largest group (9 percent) the full-time hours of labor were 
48 per week. 

For all employees combined, the full-time workweek of 83.3 percent 
was 40 hours or less, and 16.7 percent had a full-time week of more 
than 40 hours. 

Differences in full-time hours of labor by broad occupational groups 
and union status.—Of all skilled workers 85.1 percent had a full-time 
workweek of 40 hours or less (96.6 percent of the union and 76.3 
percent of the nonunion workers); 74.3 percent of the unskilled non- 
union workers had these full-time hours of labor. 

Among those workers whose full-time hours of labor were 30 per 
week (53.1 percent of all workers) there was wide variation between 
the number of union and nonunion members in each degree of skill. 
The 30-hour week was being worked as follows: Among the skilled 
workers, by 61.1 percent of the union members and 45.2 percent of the 
nonunion men; among the semiskilled workers, by 66.9 percent of the 
unionists and 49.9 percent of the nonunion workers; and among the 
unskilled workers, by 65.4 percent of the unionists and 41.8 percent 
of the nonunion workers. 


TaBLe 12.—Number and Percent of Workers in Sewer and Water-Line Construction 
Working Classified Full-Time Hours, by Union Status and Degree of Skill, 1936 












































“All employees Skilled workers 
Weekly - or, of Total Union Nonunion All skilled Union Nonunion 
wor 

Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- 

ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
All employees__.__._-- 25, 252 1100.0 | 10,326 |100.0 |14,926 {100.0 | 4,158 |100.0 {1,776 {100.0 |2,382 | 100.0 
ee 13, 389 | 53.1 | 6,741 | 65.3 | 6,648 | 44.6 | 2,162 | 52.1 |1,084 | 61.1 |1,078| 45.2 
Over 30, under 36._._- 449 1.8 46 .4 403 2.7 7 1.8 6 3 70 2.9 
36, under 40........... 570 EY ee eee 70 3.8 43 i: es ae 43 1.8 
_ See 6, 601 | 26.1 | 3,008 | 29.2 | 3,593 | 24.1 | 1,254 | 30.2 626 | 35.2 628 26. 4 
ee 917 3.6 15 a7 902 6.0 214 5.1 3 2 211 8.9 
Over 44, under 48____- 62 aa 11 cm 51 a 2 == 2 of 
_  - ae 2, 269 9.0 505 4.9 | 1,764 | 11.8 340 8.2 57 3.2 283 11.9 
Over 48, under 54____- 786 >) eee ae 786 5.3 29 Se Mae 29 12 
54, under 60_.......__- 199 *. ) Se eee 199 1.3 38 . ee a 38 1.6 
60 and over_......___- 1 A. i See eee 10 } ) SS be Ce a ee 























' Less than Mo of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 12.—Number and Percent of Workers in Sewer and Water-Line Construction 
Working Classified Full-Time Hours, by Union Status and Degree of Skill, 1936_ 
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\NNUAL EARNINGS IN NAVY AND PRIVATE 
SHIPYARDS ! 


THE average annual earnings in navy yards of all employees working 
12 months in 1935 were $1,909. These employees, the most stable 
part of the labor force, constituted 63.6 percent of the total number 
scheduled. ‘Those who had work during 9 months or more during the 
year, embracing 73.3 percent of the total labor force, averaged $1,861 
in annual earnings. As there have been no changes in normal weekly 
hours and rates of pay since 1935, and little change in the steadiness of 
employment, data for 1938 would probably not be much different from 
those shown above. 

Considering only those who worked during all 12 months in 1935, 
the average annual earnings were $2,792 for supervisory employees, 
$2,542 for planning and estimating employees, $2,519 for drafting 
employees, $2,047 for skilled workers, $1,415 for semiskilled workers, 
$1,212 for unskilled workers, and $875 for apprentices. The corre- 
sponding figures for those whose work extended during 9 months and 
over were $2,770, $2,483, $2,466, $2,006, $1,384, $1,192, and $797. 

In private shipyards on the Atlantic coast, the average annual earn- 
ings for all employees who worked throughout the year 1935 amounted 
to $1,500, and for those who worked 9 months or more they were 
$1,383. The corresponding averages for navy yards on the Atlantic 
coast were $1,834 and $1,790. The higher averages in the navy 
yards were due to considerably higher hourly earnings, longer weekly 
hours, and more liberal provisions for annual and sick leave with pay, 
as well as probably greater steadiness of employment. Since 1935, 
however, private shipyards have increased their hourly earnings and 
weekly hours, granted vacations with pay to some employees, and 
provided more stable employment. In other words, although there 
is still a difference in favor of navy as against private shipyards, the 
figure is considerably less than that in 1935. 


Nature of Data Obtained 


During the latter part of 1936, the Bureau made a survey of wages, 
hours, and working conditions in private and naval shipyards, the 
data obtained being for a pay-roll period in the month of August of that 
year. The results of that survey were published in the September, 
October, and November 1938 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
In connection with the August 1936 survey, the Bureau also collected 
information on annual earnings and number of pay-roll periods worked 
for the calendar year 1935. 


! Prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Mann, and D. L. Helm, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 
Statistics. 
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The most satisfactory figures for annual earnings are the totals of {}), 
amounts earned by each individual in all establishments in which }, 
worked during the year. The time and expense involved in inte; 
viewing all employees, to obtain this information, make this procedyyy 
prohibitive. Moreover, since in most instances the worker keeps no 
record of his earnings during the year, the figures would be subject to 
errors in the estimates based on memory. 

The figures upon which this article is based, on the other hand, hay 
certain limitations: 

(1) They cover only the total earnings in 1935 of each employee 
from a single establishment, namely the one in which he worked at 
the time of the survey in August 1936. However, this limitation may 
be partly overcome by classifying the employees covered according to 
the number of months worked at that plant in 1935. The time classi- 
fications used here cover employees whose work extended during (a 
12 months, (6) 9 months and over, (c) 6 months and over, and (d) an) 
part of the year. Those who worked throughout the year are the 
most stable employees, but those who worked in the same establish- 
ment 9 but less than 12 months may also be considered part of the 
permanent labor force, as the opportunities for such persons to obtain 
work in other plants are relatively small. Thus, for these two classes 
it is fairly certain that the annual earnings emanate almost entirel\ 
from the industry in question. Less reliance can be placed on the 
data for those whose work extended during 6 months and over and 
least for those who worked any part of the year. 

(2) The data for a given establishment cover only those employees 
working in 1935 who appeared on the pay roll during the month of 
August 1936. As a result, the survey does not include employees 
working any part of 1935, who left the employ of the plant during 
1935 or the first 7 months of 1936.2, However, an experiment has shown 
that the inclusion of all who worked in 1935 does not materially affect 
the results. 

(3) The number of months during which an employee worked by 
no means indicates the actual number of hours worked by him during 
the year. The amount of time worked during a pay-roll period varies 
in the shipbuilding industry, especially with the shifting of occupa- 
tions as different parts of a vessel are completed. Thus, an employee 
is credited here with having worked during a pay-roll period even i! 
he worked only a very short time. In other words, the number of 
pay-roll periods (which were later translated into months) over whic: 
work was spread can be used largely for the purpose of classifying 


the employees according to the extent to which they may be consid- 
ered regular workers in a plant. 





3 This procedure was followed by the Bureau in order to eliminate the necessity of using a separate sch:- 
ule and punch card for the annual data, which would also make it difficult to correlate the Jatter information 
with that covering wages and hours during August 1936, 
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(4) In 1935 neither employment nor pay rolls in private shipyards 
were up to normal, but it should be remembered that they had been 
on the increase since the low point in 1933.° It should also be noted 
that both navy and private shipyards were engaged in 1935 primarily 
in the building of naval vessels. A rising trend in employment and 
pay rolls was probably also found in the navy yards, because of the 
expanding naval program of the United States Government. 


Navy Yards * 


The data obtained included annual earnings, number of pay-roll 
periods worked, annual leave (vacations), and sick leave. In 1935, 
all Government employees, as well as those in navy yards, were allowed 
15 days of annual leave with pay. They were also allowed up to 30 
days of sick leave with pay. Information was obtained from the navy 
yards at Portsmouth (N. H.), New York (Brooklyn), Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Mare Island (San Francisco, Calif.) and Puget 
Sound (Bremerton, Wash.). Information on number of pay-roll 
periods worked, however, was not available in ready form for the New 
York and Mare Island navy yards. No annual figures were obtained 
for the navy yard in Boston. 

Employment in navy yards is relatively stable, as table 1 indicates. 
Of the total number of employees covered in the August 1936 survey 
in all navy yards except Boston, New York, and Mare Island, who 
worked any part of 1935, 63.6 percent were employed throughout the 
year and 73.3 percent during 9 months and over. 

The most stable employees in the navy yards are the supervisory 
workers, 95.2 percent of whom were employed throughout the year 
and 99.1 percent for 9 months or more. The planning and estimating 
employees came next, while strangely enough the unskilled workers 
occupied third position. They were followed by the drafting employ- 
ees and skilled workers. The least stable part of the labor force was 





§ The following figures, compiled by the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics and covering the 
entire shipbuilding industry, show the situation as regards employment and pay rolls since 1923, using 


1923-25 as a base or 100. 
Employ- Pay 


ment rolls 

aa tiiiesa ierdndoesseale ee i immenninenntastedieneinl 114. 5 112.8 
Tee ee an ol enathah garinin mn pelenatisendeas eae 93. 2 94. 

SS i a a ee nS ene SES -- 8&3 92.3 
a AEN le lg RRS AE ER, A ce ele ee 97.4 100.9 
ee re. 2 evibebkbnanedamhedsnbeakeuases 101.3 108.3 
I Ld nabweeionndnampat 79. 5 85. 0 
I ces eeeathindbaan dentehoiien 101.3 109. 7 
i tie Be ee iebhbenes uphaneerenesenes . 107.3 113. 5 
RE ee do ieee seunbibotendunbenets 83. 0 76.8 
a eee A ds satinkinabndabasdernsntiogeban 66. 7 54.1 
I et ic baqunadeniatnagdedion 56.8 42.1 
gE EES SS Se a a ere 74.6 58.9 
Nee ciebansceverebgonbenbeatun 82.4 68. 8 
I Ta cindie cies dasuanduce 103. 9 95. 5 
et tee eo ne eawanechguemsunnece 111.0 113. 2 


‘See article on “‘Earnings and Hours in United States Navy Yards,” in October 1938 Monthly Labor 
Review (p. 854). 
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composed of the semiskilled workers and apprentices. Of the sey). 
skilled workers, 56.2 percent were employed throughout the yeur ang 
65.8 percent for 9 months or more. The respective figures for apprey. 
tices were 44.2 and 70.5 percent. 


TaBLE 1.—Percentage Distribution of Navy Yard Employees ' by Length of Wor). Period 
and by Occupational Group, 1935 * 





—es 


Length of period over which work was ex‘ endo, 





Group of employees — 


9 months | 6months | Any part 
12 months | and over | and over | of tiie yu 





——. 


i tittinccinentcntintintiensanehbesscianinition 








63. 6 73.3 £2. 6 10 
5 SE Se aE TE 70.7 78.0 80.0 100. 
Planning and estimating employees._................-- 82. 4 90. 4 92.2 100. ( 
RES GS LEE TILE TEE CALE 95. 2 99. 1 99. 4 100. 
Sk lled workers ee eee ee ee eee 63. 0 73. 0 82. 3 lt hf 
REET LOSS 56. 2 65. 8 77.4 100. 
ET eS eee 72.1 79. 4 92.0 100.0 
EE NESTE RE SOY SS Sa Ee 44.2 70. 5 76.0 100. ( 

















1 Not including those at New York and Mare Island. 
+ Covers only those employees working any part of 1935 who appeared on the pay roll in August |. 


All employees whose work extended over 12 months in all navy 
yards covered above (i. e., except New York and Mare Island) aver- 
aged $1,909 in 1935. (See table 2.) Of their total number, only 5.9 
percent earned less than $1,200, and 11.2 percent received $2,400 and 
over (table 3). Hence, there were 82.9 percent paid between $1,200) 
and $2,400, one-third of the total (33.9 percent) earning between 
$1,200 and $1,800 and nearly one-half (49.0 percent) between $1,800 
and $2,400. 

The average annual earnings of all employees whose work was 
spread over 9 months or more amounted to $1,861. Of the total 
number in this class, 8.1 percent earned under $1,200 and 9.9 percent 
$2,400 and over. More than one-third (35.5 percent) were paid 
between $1,200 and $1,800 and 46.5 percent received between $1,800 
and $2,400, so that a total of 82.0 percent were found in the classes 
between $1,200 and $2,400. 

For all workers employed during 6 months and over, the average 
annual earnings were $1,768. Of this group, 15.1 percent were paid 
less than $1,200 and 8.8 percent $2,400 and over, thus leaving 76.1 
percent earning between $1,200 and $2,400. 

Lastly, the average annual earnings of all employees who worked 
any part of the year were $1,556. 

In terms of annual earnings, the highest paid groups of the navy- 
yard workers were the supervisory, planning and estimating, and 
drafting employees. For those whose work extended throughout tiie 
year, the average annual earnings were $2,792 for supervisory, $2,542 
for planning and estimating, and $2,519 for drafting employees. Tai:- 
ing the workers who were employed 9 months and over, the respective 
averages were $2,770, $2,483, and $2,466. It should be rememberei, 
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however, that each of these averages covers a number of occupations, 
which vary considerably in hourly earnings and consequently in annual 


earnings. ‘This is indicated by the fact that more than one modal con- 


centration appears in the distributions of annual earnings for each of 
these groups. 


TABLE 2.—Average Annual Earnings of Employees in Navy Yards in 1935 


























Employees whose work extended over— 
Any part 
of the 
Any t; year— 
12 9 months | 6 months 
. ofthe | All navy 
Kind of employees months | and over | and over year yards 
covered 
in survey, 
including 
New 
York and 
All navy yards covered in survey except | Mare 
New York and Mare Island Island 
Number of employees 
AD) ca inne cmnbivennsncsnenenccesnss 9, 837 11, 331 12, 766 15, 461 24, 286 
ise canccescsonascocsscereces 382 421 432 540 974 
Planning and estimating employees. -.-.-........-- 276 303 309 335 474 
Supervisory employees. ........................- 517 538 540 543 907 
itietincicnccaceccsccecesccccce 5, 789 6, 707 7, 567 9, 193 14, 375 
nncatnncescssscetcocescesees 1,911 2, 238 2, 633 3, 402 5, 208 
0 833 918 1, 063 1, 156 1, 900 
AD bi ennedtinecncussatamscaneesecse 129 206 222 292 448 
Average annual ecrnings 
All CI itaticed ticcccccencscccecsss cccece $1, 909 $1, 861 $1, 768 $1, 556 $1, 561 
DR ine cc enccnesceeccesscccccee 2, 519 2, 466 2, 442 2, 427 2, 308 
Planning and estimating employees______......-- 2, 542 2, 483 2, 462 2, 407 2, 492 
Supervisory employees. ...........--....-..-..-- 2, 770 2, 766 2, 756 2, 712 
cn cn acranéueenasseneehiun 047 2, 006 1, 913 1, 671 1, 670 
Sens nnn cncnceccecseseencces 1, 415 1, 384 1, 297 1, 077 1, 065 
ic nnanesctisasscseevecenees 1, 212 1, 192 1, 128 1, 064 1, 131 
AE ctdacetecccwcssecctneguscoceseos 797 770 642 685 

















Skilled workers who were employed throughout the year averaged 


$2,047. Of this group, hardly any received less than $1,200, about 
one-sixth (16.3 percent) between $1,200 and $1,800, nearly four-fifths 
_ (78.2 percent) between $1,800 and $2,400, and 5.4 percent between 


$2,400 and $3,000. The skilled employees whose work extended dur- 
ing 9 months and over averaged $2,006. The distribution for this class 


_ was less than 1 percent under $1,200, one-fifth (21.0 percent) between 
_ $1,200 and $1,800, nearly three-fourths (73.7 percent) between $1,800 
_ and $2,400, and 4.7 percent between $2,400 and $2,800. 


Semiskilled workers who were employed during 12 months had an 


_ average of $1,415, or over $600 less than that reported for skilled 
_ workers. Of the semiskilled employees, all but 1.6 percent earned be- 
_ tween $1,000 and $1,800, 90.0 percent received between $1,200 and 
$1,600, and slightly more than one-half (50.9 percent) were paid be- 


tween $1,400 and $1,600. The average annual earnings of the semi- 
skilled employees whose work extended during 9 months and over 
amounted to $1,384. As regards the distribution, all but 3.6 percent 
109127—38——12 
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were paid between $1,000 and $1,800, and 84.2 percent earned between fae TAR 
$1,200 and $1,600. 

Unskilled workers who were employed throughout the year Showed i 
an average of $1,212, or about $200 less than that for Semiskilleg 
workers. For the unskilled employees, 13.0 percent earned betwee, 
$600 and $1,000, and 9.8 percent were paid between $1,400 and $1.60) 
the remainder (77.2 percent) receiving between $1,000 and $1,400 
Nearly one-half (48.8 percent) earned between $1,200 and $149) 
The unskilled employees whose work extended during 9 months aq; 
over averaged $1,192. Of this group, 16.6 percent earned betwee, fi — 
$400 and $1,000, 8.9 percent between $1,400 and $1,600, and 74; 20 
percent between $1,000 and $1,400. 0 

The skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers are each seemingly Me s 
more homogeneous groups than the other groups of navy-yard en. 
ployees. This may be seen from the fact that the distributions cover. 
ing the former are in most instances concentrated largely in one group, J &. 

The lowest annual earnings were reported for apprentices, as thos 
who were employed during 12 months averaged only $875. Outside I 3 
of 1.5 percent, their individual annual earnings ranged from $600 to 
$1,400, with the primary concentration (55.4 percent) in the class of J - 
$800 and $1,000. For apprentices whose work extended during § 
months and over, the average armual earnings were $797. Outside 
of 1.9 percent, the spread for this group was also from $600 to $1,400. 
The distribution of the latter, however, differs from that of the former 
in that the largest concentration (50.3 percent) appears in the class of 
$600 and $800. ‘This shift is probably due to the taking on of a nun- 
ber of first-year apprentices in the early part of 1935, who had become 
second-year apprentices at the time thesurvey was made in August 1936, 
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Taste 3.—Percentage Distribution of Navy-Yard Employees According to Annuil 
Earnings in Yards Covered in 1935 






































Percent of employees whose work extended over specified period 
All employees Drafting employees 
i 
Annual earnings 9 : one : . | fe 
12 months| months] part of 12 months} months} part o! 
months} and and the |months} and and the 
over over | year! over over | year! 
ATES eee Kaen: Wee ee 9 A SS 0.8 
CN EERSTE, TE (2) 0.2 | » ea Sy ae J 
le eee (2) 0.1 6 a es 
$600 and under $800_............----- 0.6 1.3 3.1 ® ( SRA Se eabsece! 1,0 
$800 and under $1,000__.._......_---- 1.8 2.2 4.6 7 0.2 0.7 1. 
$1,000 and under $1,200___........--- 3.5 4.5 6.6 YT soeeees 5 7 1.4 
$1,200 and under $1,400___......-...- 12.9 13.2 13.8 11.4 1.0 2.4 3.0 3,6 
$1,400 and under $1,600____...._.---- 15.0 14.9 14,2 12.0 8.4 9.5 9.3 | 8 
$1,600 and under $1,800__...........- 6.0 7.4 6.8 5.6 15.5 14.7 14.8 10.9 
$1,800 and under $2,000__._........-- 10.7 11.5 10.2 7.5 9.9 9.5 9.5 9. 
$2,000 and under $2,200_-_.........-- 25.3} 23.1) 20.6) 14.5 3.7 4.1 4.1 4.8 
$2,200 and under $2,400___..........- 13.0 11.9 10. 5 10.5 6.0 5.7 5.6 6. 
$2,400 and under $2,600___........--. 4.8 4.3 3.8 4.1 14,4 14,9 14. 6 19.« 
$2,600 and under $2,800... ..........-- 2.3 2.0 1.8 1.7 3.4 3.3 3.4 4. 
$2,800 and under $3,000___.....-...-- 1.3 1,2 1.0 1.0 11.5 10. 5 10.2 ! 
era ae 2.8 2.4 2.2 2.0 26.2) 24.7 24.1 20.9 
_ | SS eee 100.0! 100.0! 100.0! 100.0! 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 100. ( 








See footnotes at end of table. 








Detweo, EE TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Navy-Yard Employees According to Annual 
. Earnings in Yards Covered in 1935—Continued 
showed Percent of employees whose work extended over specified period 
niskilled 
between Planning a em- Supervisory employees 
, 
91,600 Annual earnings 
1,400 Any 9 6 Any 
g] 12 months} months} part of 12 months} months} part of 
. 400, months} and and the : months} and and the 
ths and —_ 
etw i 
‘ vee Under $200. ....-.-------------------|--------|--------]-------- 0.2 |------0-]------0-|------2-]-------- 
Nd 74,5 MM s200and under $400...........-.....-]----2---f02 22 ee. FA SO Cee pe 
; 00 and EE Se oe eS SP Beene 
$4 
900 and under $000............-.-...]..------]........]--.----- Oe a eT 0.1 
— Ge P|, =e z-|------ je eeeneee 3 
*mingly $1,000 and under $1,200. _.........-.-|--------|.....-.- 0. 3 4 0.2 0.2 0.2 1.0 
* B® 1,200 and under $1,400__.......--.-.]--...... 0.3 1.3 o® |--------]..-22---]-neeneee 2.1 
id el. $1,400-and under $1,600_.........-..-].---.---. 2.3 2.6 $ .4 4 .4 1.2 
$1,600 and under $1,800_..........--- 1.1 3.0 3.2 2. 1.3 13 1'6 16 
s] Cover. $1,800 and under $2,000 ot ee ee 12.7 13.5 13.3 9.1 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.2 
$2,000 IIE“ ES 6.9 6.6 6.5 4.8 5.6 7.0 a5 5.2 
gToup $2,200 and under $2,400_____- i 10.1 10.3 10.0 10.3 14.9 15.1 15.0 14.0 
, B® $2400 and under $2,600_____- | 192] 181] 17.8] 17.8] 13.9] 143] 142 14.1 
S those MBP s2600 and under $2,800. _--- | 26.4] 24.4] 240] 280] 238] 231] 230] 204 
nf $2,800 and under $3,000--.... --| 17.1] 15.6] 15.2] 18.0 6.8] 6.5 6.5 8.7 
Jutside HE $3'000 and over....-.......---------- 6.5 5.9 5.8 4.6) 296] 2284] 28.3 27.1 
5600 to 0 aN ae 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
‘lass of 
ring 9 Annual earnings Skilled workers Semiskilled workers 
Jutsid 
pa ie LO ES eee Soe Seana ra leaned aetna eee =e 
51,400. CC EE SS a OS (?) 0.1 6.6 
f ent ae Ee a Se 0. : : . nr X 3 0. : 1. : 8. ® 
ormer EEE: Ee ae . : ed ai De \ 
Lass of A mam unde 8 ooo OU cd ed Od 
‘LASS 0] 1,000 and under $1,200.............. L F x . : : 1 " 
he yen and under $1,400... .........-- 1.6 . ; _ : : = : 38. 6 33.0 21. 2 
1 num- $1,400 and under $1,600............-- 6.8 ' . 6. . 45. 6 38. 8 32.3 
aces $1,600 and under $1,800. ............. 7.9) 10.3 9.5 7.6 3.1 2.8 2.4 23 
ecome $1,800 and under $2,000... ....-.-. ee 16.3 17.7 15.7 11. 3 .6 .6 .5 4 
$2,000 and under $2,200. ...........-- 41.9 38. 0 33. 6 23. 7 ca A 1 2 
t 1936, $2,200 and under $2,400. ...........-- 20. 0 ee ef Se eee ee 
$2,400 and under $2, 600.............- 5.0 4.3 3.9 | ES SE SEK (2) 
$2,600 and under $2,800_.........---- -3 -4 -3 5 Se PS Sean 
Annual ye — under $3,000. ..........--- 1) @® (?) « 5 es ee leaeneaed emma 
Ee A a ee a) a a aa Lin ini 
ped 
eS 
Any 
| part of EE Se a Se Tt Envepatideladktinnasalnecevess 4.9 
the SE Se See 0.6 5 ) a pe ae 6.7 18.7 
year ! $400 and under $600..................]........ 0.5 3.4 5.0 0.7 4 .9 8.2 
einai $600 and under $800.................. 2.4 3.9 8,8 8.2 26. 2 50. 3 47.6 32.1 
0.8 $800 and under $1,000.............._. 10.6 12.2 14.8 16, 4 55. 4 37.7 34.9 23. 4 
* $1,000 and under $1,200.........._._- 28. 4 27.3 24.0 15.3 3.1 1.9 1.8 3.8 
at $1,200 and under $1,400.........____. 48.8] 47.2) 407] 47.8] 13.0 8.2 7.7 7.8 
| 19 $1,400 and under $1,600... _.......... 9.8 8.9 7.7 SS SS es eee 9 
1 RMT FRET SI (2) 8 5 4 a 
| $1,800 and under $2,000..............|.....-..]...-....|.---.--- < | Se St Cee eee 
Yt: 100. 0 
10.9 
9,7 . 
4.8 ‘Includes New York and Mare Island, which reported annual earnings but not the amount of time 
67 worked d the year. 
59 * Less than Molof 1'percent. 
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Private Shipyards ° 


Annual data were obtained from 7 of the 8 private shipyards oy the 
Atlantic coast covered in the August 1936 survey. 

As pointed out previously, both employment and pay rolls in th 
entire private shipbuilding industry showed, on the whole, a steady 
rise throughout 1935 and 1936. Nevertheless, a goodly proportioy 
of the labor force in the 7 yards covered here was stable during tha 
period. Taking the total number of workers covered in August 193 
in these yards, who worked any part of 1935, 44.8 percent were em. 
ployed over 12 months and 69.5 percent during 9 months and oye; 


TABLE 4.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Private Shipyards and Navy Yqrj; 
on Atlantic Coast, by Length of Work Period and by Occupational Group, 1935: 





—— 


Length of period over which work was extend: 





Private shipyards Navy yard 
Kind of employees 





Any 9 
12 months part 12 months} mont! part 
months; and months and 
over year over 





Alll employees 3 ; " \ 100. 0 





Drafting employees A : , 100.0 
Supervisory employees ‘ \ ‘ 5 100. 0 
Skilled workers : 100.0 
Semiskilled and unskilled workers--. ‘ 100.0 
Apprentices : , 100. 0 


























1 Covers only those employees working any part of 1935 who appeared on the pay roll in August 1{3¢ 
? Exclusive of New York Navy Yard. 

3 Exclusive of masters and planning and estimating employees, 

‘ Exclusive of masters. 


As in the case of navy yards, the persons having the longest period 
of employment in private shipyards in 1935 were the supervisory en- 
ployees. Thus, 71.4 percent of their number worked throughout the 
year and 93.2 percent during 9 months and over. Following the 
supervisory employees, the order for the remaining occupational 
groups was drafting employees, skilled workers, semiskilled workers, 
with the unskilled workers and apprentices having the least employ- 
ment. For unskilled workers, 32.3 percent were employed through- 
out the year and 56.1 percent during 9 months and over. The respect: 
ive figures for apprentices were 31.6 and 57.4 percent. 

The average annual earnings of all employees whose work extended 
over 12 months amounted to $1,500 (table 5). According to the dis 
tribution in table 6, only 3.3 percent of the workers received less than 
$800, with 11.0 percent being paid $2,000 and over. This leaves 85. 
percent whose earnings ranged all the way from $800 to $2,000. Be 
tween these limits, it will be seen that one-fourth of the total (25. 


5 See article on ‘Earnings and Hours in Private Shipyards, 1936 and 1937,” in September 1938 Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 500). 
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| percent) were paid between $800 and $1,200, one-third (33.3 percent) 


between $1,200 and $1,600, and over one-fourth (27.1 percent) be- 
tween $1,600 and $2,000. 

The picture is somewhat different if the analysis is extended to all 
employees whose work was spread during 9 months and over. The 
average earnings for this group was $1,383. Looking at the distribu- 
tion, it is noted that 8.2 percent earned under $800, and an equal pro- 
portion (8.4 percent) received $2,000 and over. Within this range, 
over three-tenths (31.3 percent) were paid between $800 and $1,200, 
and a similar proportion (31.7 percent) between $1,200 and $1,600, 
and one-fifth (20.4 percent) between $1,600 and $2,000. In other 
words, 83.4 percent earned between $800 and $2,000. 


{aBLE 5.—Average Annual Earnings of Employees in Private Shipyards and Navy 
Yards on the Atlantic Coast in 1935 





Private shipyard employees Navy yard employees whose work 
whose work extended during— extended during— 





Any part of 


the year, 
Kind of employees New York 


12 Navy Yard— 
months way ee 


Ex- In- 
clud- | clud- 
ed ed 





Number of employees 


All employees ! 
Drafting employees 
Supervisory employees ?__-- 
Skilled workers 


Sl TS 
Average annual earnings 

Drafting employees 2, 159 | 4 2,084 | 1,779 
Supervisory employees ?___. 1, 997 1, 900 
Skilled workers i 1, 499 1, 233 


1, 030 760 
826 602 
































' Exclusive of masters and planning and estimating employees. 
? Exclusive of masters. 


The annual earnings of all workers who were employed during 
6 months and over averaged $1,295. Somewhat less than one-sixth 
(15.9 percent) received under $800, but only 7.3 percent were paid 
$2,000 and over. Over three-tenths (31.5 percent) earned between 
$800 and $1,200, over one-fourth (27.7 percent) between $1,200 and 
$1,600, and over one-sixth (17.6 percent) between $1,600 and $2,000. 

Including all employees who worked any part of the year, the 
average is $1,096. About one-third (32.3 percent) received less 
than $800, and only 5.8 percent earned $2,000 and over. This leaves 
a little over three-fifths (61.9 percent) receiving between $800 and 
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$2,000, with the largest concentration, embracing less than one-half 
of the total (47.7 percent), occurring between $800 and $1,600. 


TABLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Private Shipyards and Nuvy -— 


TAB 



























































Yards 
on Atlantic Coast, by Annual Earnings in 1935 
[inne 
Percent of employees whose work extended during— 
~ ois 
9 months and | 6 months and Any part of 
12 months . “ DY part of 
Annual earnings and over and over the year 
Private} ,,; Private| ,;,... |Private| x... | Priva — 
ship- a ship- ee ship- Nav Y | ship. | Nav 
yards | > yards | Y8FOS | yards | Y8FOS | yards | yard 
=n as Uni 
$201 
All employees ? 340 
Co EE Te a ek Sar eS 7s Saas 7. 4 = 
i ! AI MN (3) (3) 0.7 0.2 g. iY 
$400 and under $600................-- 3G See 1.2 0.1 4.5 .9 7.1 $1: 
$600 and under $800... --...........-- 3, 2 0.8 7.0 14] 10.7 3.7 9.7 $1, 
$800 and under $1,000__..-........... 10.1 2.1 13.9 2.7 15.0 5.1 12.1 | $1. 
$1,000 and under $1,200. ............-. 15. 2 5.0 17.4 6.0 16. 5 8.2 13.3] 84 $1 
$1,200 and under $1,400---_.........- 15.0) 16.5) 15.8) 16.5) 139] 167] 11.2!) yy) 32) 
$1,400 and under $1,600. ..........--- 18.3 11.6 15.9 11.8 13.8 11.2 11.1 ¥ 2 
$1,600 and under $1,800... _........-- 17.2 6.6 13. 2 7.9 11.4 7.1 9. : 2 
$1,800 and under $2,000. _............ 9.9 11.9 7.2 2.8 6.2 11.2 5.1 , 2 
$2,000 and under $2,200-............- 4.6) 29.3 3.5 | 26.4 3.1 23.1 2.4 2 
$2,200 and under $2,400. _........._-. 2.4 9.0 1.8 8.0 1.5 7.0 1.3 
$2,400 and under $2,600_____......._- 1,2 3.0 .9 2.7 8 2.4 6 
$2,600 and under $2,800. __.........-- 1.0 1.4 a 1.2 .6 1.0 5 
$2,800 and under $3,000... ..........-- .6 -6 .6 .6 5 5 
a 1.2 2.2 .9 1.9 8 1.7 f 
oe ——___| ia U 
WORE s -seccccencccccsocvccesed 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0; 100.0] 100.0] 100.0) 1% $2 
_eeneee ————— J | —____ $4 
Drafting employees $6 
$s 
REI SE a a a Se a ee ATT 6.3 $] 
ES a a Se ieee . | Serene 7.8 $ 
ee ere |. ase | >) ie 2.5 $ 
$600 and under $800.................- . |) i) es  : (ae 2.4 $ 
$800 and under $1,000_...........-.-- * |) =  } ie 2.7 .6 2.7 $ 
$1,000 and under $1,200. ___.........- ie Eedewenen 8.7 x 9.7 1.0 8.3 $ 
$1,200 and under $1,400..._.......-.- 3.1 .7 4.1 1.6 5.4 2.5 4.5 s 
$1,400 and under $1,600._..........-- 5.1 10. 4 5.5 11.1 6.0 10.7 4.9 
$1,600 and under $1,800____....._._-- 6. 2 13. 6 7.5 12.7 8.0 12.9 6.7 
$1,800 and under $2,000. _._..._..__.-. 9.4 9.4 9.3 9.1 8.7 9.1 7.1 10.4 
$2,000 and under $2,200_.._..._._.--. 7.8 3.2 8.5 3.6 ao 3.8 6.5 4.4 
$2,200 and under $2,400... _......__-- 13.7 6.1 12.2 5.8 11.3 5.6 9.4 7.5 
$2,400 and under $2,600. ............. 13.3 13.9 11.6 15.0 10.8 14.5 9.0 lf ( 
$2,600 and under $2,800_............. 11.3 4.0 9.3 3.9 8.6 4.1 7.1 { : 
$2,800 and under $3,000. ..........._. 8.6 10.4 8.7 9.5 8.1 9.1 6.7 ; 
FO BOE ccecctcepectnceceeces 11.7] 2&3] 105] 27.0 9.7] 26.1 81) 1 
Total ..........--cccececeee-o-e- 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 10 
Supervisory employees 4 
Ce ee Ce aaa 1.1 
ENE, TS a a a Pe aa - 7 7 
i a ee Meena fi Seay 5g Res 1.8 
$600 and under $800_................- yO See HS Rese ey Sree 1,2 
$800 and under $1,000._.............- & 4 Sears = | ae i.) aa 2. § 
$1,000 and under $1,200......._.----- 1.7 3 4.0 3 4.5 "3 44 | 
$1,200 and under $1,400--___- eninenacd Ng Saree | See 5 ee 5.1 3.4 
$1,400 and under $1,600._......._.._- 10.5 5 13. 4 .5 13.1 .5 12. 5 
$1,600 and under $1,800._...........- 16.5 2.0 15.7 1.9 15. 2 2.2 14. 6 | 
$1,800 and under $2,000............_- 19.8 4.3 17.5 4.6 17.0 4.5 16.3 | 4.5 
$2,000 and under $2,200_._........-.- 17.3 7.9 14.7 9.7 14.3 9.7 13.7 | 7 
$2,200 and under $2,400_............. 11.6 18.7 9.8 18.8 9.5 18.8 9. 2 
$2,400 and under $2,600_............. 4.7 18.4 4.5 18.6 4.4 18. 6 4,2 1S 
$2,600 and under $2,800...........__- 4.4 22.7 3.9 21.6 3.8 21.5 3.7 | 2 
$2,800 and under $3,000........_-___- 3.0 4.5 3.3 4.3 3.1 4.3 3.0) | 
On cnc didi>mdnvatiannamedaud wa GS 20.7 5.8 19.7 5.7 19. 6 5.4) 184 
EE ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 10 





| 
| 
| 
| 





1 Includes the New York Navy Yard, which reported annual earnings but not the amount of time worke¢ 
during the year. 

* Exclusive of masters and planning and estimating employees. 

* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

4 Exclusive of masters. 
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TaBLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Private Shipyards and Navy Yards 
on Atlantic Coast, by Annual Earnings in 1935—Continued 
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Skilled workers 


Under $200. ...--------------------- 
$200 and under $400_......-..----.--- 
$400 and under $600_.......-.---.---- 
ss00 and under $800_...........------ 
s300 and under $1,000.-.......-...-.. 
$1,000 and under $1,200. ...--.-..---- 
$1,200 and under $1,400_..-...-...-- 
$1,400 and under $1,600. .........-.--- 
$1,600 and under $1,800... .--.--..--- 
$1,800 and under $2,000. .....----.--. 
$2,000 and under $2,200__.-...---...-- 
$2,200 and under $2,400. ....-.------- 
$2,400 and under $2,600... -.-.------ 
$2,600 and under $2,800. _....-..-- . 
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Semiskilled and unskilled workers 
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$800 and under $1,000...............- 
$1,000 and under $1,200_....-..------ 
$1,200 and under $1,400. ......-..---- 
$1,400 and under $1,600. ___--- PAE 
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$2,200 and under $2,400__...-..-..---- 
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$400 and under $600__..........-- See 
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+ Less than Mo of 1 per cent. 









The highest annual earnings in private shipyards were reported for 
drafting and supervisory workers, no figures having been obtained for 
planning and estimating employees. 
tended throughout the 12 months, the average was $2,246 for drafting 
The respective figures for 


and $2,082 for supervisory employees. 


the workers employed during 9 months and over were $2,159 and 


$1,997. 


Skilled workers employed throughout the year averaged $1,593. 
Hardly any of them received less than $800, and only 5.8 percent were 
paid between $800 and $1,200. There were 6.2 percent earning $2,000 
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and over. The great majority of employees, namely 88.0 | ercent 
received between $1,200 and $2,000, with 56.8 percent being soncey, 
trated between $1,400 and $1,800. The average annual ear ings of 
skilled employeees who worked during 9 months and over an vunted 
to $1,499. Less than 1.0 percent of this group received unde: ggoq 

and 15.8 percent earned between $800 and $1,200, which may }, 
compared with 4.9 percent being paid $2,000 and over. This leave 
78.7 percent earning between $1,200 and $2,000, with two-thirds 
(68.4 percent) receiving between $1,200 and $1,800. 

Semiskilled workers who were employed 12 months had an verage 
of $1,204, which is almost $400 less than the figure shown for sicilleq 
workers. Of the semiskilled employees, only 1.3 percent were paid 
under $800, and 5.6 percent earned $1,600 and over. Hence, ther 
were 93.1 percent receiving between $800 and $1,600, but more thay 
two-thirds of the total (67.4 percent) were paid between $1,000 and 
$1,400. Those whose work extended during 9 months and ove; 
averaged $1,121. As many as 8.3 percent earned under $800, and 4 
percent received $1,600 and over. Nearly four-fifths of the total 
(79.6 percent) were paid between $800 and $1,400, and 8.1 percent 
earned between $1,400 and $1,600. 

The average annual earnings of unskilled workers who were em- 
ployed throughout the year amounted to $1,014, which is nearly $200 
less than the semiskilled average. Of the unskilled workers, 11.‘ per- 
cent received under $800, and 13.3 percent earned $1,200 and over. 
so that three-fourths (74.8 percent) were found between the limits of 
$800 and $1,200. The average of those whose work extended during 
9 months and over was $938. Of this group, over one-fourth (26.0 
percent) were paid less than $800, and almost one-tenth (9.4 percent 
received $1,200 and over, which means that nearly two-thirds (64.6 
percent) earned between $800 and $1,200. 

The average annual earnings of apprentices who were employed 12 
months was $873. Of their number, four-fifths (80.9 percent) earned 
between $700 and $1,000, and the remaining one-fifth (19.1 percent) 
received between $1,000 and $1,400. Taking the apprentices whose 
work was spread during 9 months and over, the average amounted to 
$826. Nearly four-fifths (79.2 percent) earned between $600 and 
$1,000, but only 15.5 percent were paid between $1,000 and $1,400, 
the remaining 5.3 percent earning between $400 and $600. 


Comparison Between Navy and Private Shipyards ° 


As in the case of hourly earnings and weekly hours and earnings, 
comparability between the annual data of navy and private shipy:rds 
may be easily attained. Geographical comparability is achieved by 
using only the figures covering navy yards on the Atlantic Coast. ‘or 


§ See article on ““Wages and Hours in Private and Government Shipyards” in November issue of Mo» thiy 
Labor Review (pp. 1055-1073). 
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annual earnings and number of months worked during the year, the 
navy yards included are Portsmouth (N. H.), Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
and Charleston. In comparing the data for all employees who worked 
any part of the year, the navy-yard figures also include New York, for 
which information on the number of pay-roll periods worked were 
not available in ready form. Likewise, occupational comparability is 
obtained by excluding from the navy-yard figures masters and plan- 
ning and estimating employees, which groups are not covered in the 
data for private shipyards. Lastly, since the line drawn between semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers differs between the two types of yards, 
any comparison must be based on the two groups of workers combined. 

A comparison of annual earnings between navy and private ship- 
yards shows that in practically all cases the former exceeded the 
latter. This is true of all employees of the various occupational 
groups used, and of the selected occupations. 

For all employees who worked throughout the year, the average 
annual earnings in navy yards exceeded those in private shipyards by 
$334. A comparison of the two distributions indicates that, while 
42.6 percent of the workers in navy yards earned under $1,800, there 
were as many as four-fifths (79.1 percent) in that classification in 
private shipyards. Conversely, the number of employees earning 
$1,800 and over constituted 57.4 percent in navy yards, as against 
20.9 percent in private shipyards. 

The difference in favor of navy yards over private shipyards, amount- 
ing to $407, was even greater for employees whose work extended 
during 9 months and over. According to the respective distributions, 
the number of employees paid less than $1,800 was 46.4 percent in 
navy yards, as against 84.4 percent in private shipyards. 

For employees who worked during 6 months and over, the average 
annual earnings in navy yards were higher than in private yards by 
$397. Of this group, while 53.1 percent of the navy-yard employees 
earned under $1,800, there were 86.5 percent below that limit in pri- 
vate shipyards. 

The excess in the navy average over that in private shipyards cover- 
ing drafting employees amounted to $282 for those who were employed 
throughout the year. It becomes progressively higher as the cover- 
age is increased to include employees whose work was spread over a 
smaller number of months. Thus, the difference was $329 for those 
whose work extended during 9 months and over, $371 for those whose 
work extended during 6 months and over, and $675" for those who 
worked any part of the year. 

The highest differences in favor of navy yards over private ship- 
yards in average annual earnings are shown for the supervisory em- 
ployees, and here also the amount increases as the coverage is 





’ Based on data excluding the New York Navy Yard. 
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expanded to include employees whose work was spread over a Smaller 
number of months. The differences amounted to $505 for those who 
were employed throughout the year, $571 for those whose wor}, 

extended during 9 months and over, $601 for those whose work extended 

during 6 months and over, and $6527 for those who were employed 

‘any part of the year. 

For skilled workers, the difference in favor of the navy yards, coverins 
those who worked throughout the 12 months, amounted to $406 on the 
average. Comparing the two distributions, whereas only one-fifth (197 
percent) of the total earned under $1,800 in navy yards, the numbe; 
found in private shipyards was four-fifths (79.9 percent). - The differ. 
ence in the averages of navy yards and private shipyards for those 
whose work extended during 9 months and over was $457. Only one- 
fourth (25.3 percent) of this group earned less than $1,800 in navy 
yards, which may be compared with 84.8 percent in private shipyards. 

The margin in average annual earnings in the navy yards over those 
in private shipyards for semiskilled and unskilled workers combined 
amounted to $173 for those who were employed throughout the year. 
According to respective distributions, 23.6 percent of them received 
under $1,200, which may be compared with seven-tenths (70.3 per- 
cent) in private shipyards. The difference in the average was $230 
for those whose work extended during 9 months and over. On the 
basis of the respective distributions, 28.9 percent of the navy-yard 
employees were paid under $1,200, as against 78.5 percent in private 
shipyards. 

As regards apprentices, there was very little difference in average 
annual earnings between navy yards and private shipyards. This was 
especially true of those who worked throughout the year and those 
whose work extended during 9 months or more. 

Table 7 presents average annual earnings in navy yards and private 
shipyards for a number of selected occupations. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the occupational designations according to 
which the employees were classified in this table are those under 
which they worked during the month of August 1936. No doubt 
there have been numerous promotions from lower to higher types of 
work, so that the occupational designation in August 1936 may not 
necessarily have been the one under which the employee worked in 
1935. Nevertheless, this factor does not greatly affect the compara- 
bility of the data between navy yards and private shipyards, since a 
policy of promotion is followed in each branch of the industry. 

Comparing the average annual earnings between navy and private 
shipyards for the selected occupations, it is found that the former 
exceeded the latter in all but two instances. 





7 Based on data excluding the New York Navy Yard. 
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7.—Average Annual Earnings of Employees in Private Shipyards and Navy 
Yards on the Atlantic Coast, Selected Occupations, in 1935 
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Drafting employees: 
Draftsmen, chargemen - - 
Draftsmen, checkers... -.- 
cd apnegwnonewe 
Draftsmen, junior, and 










Skilled workers: 
Disses... .........- 
Boilermakers.-....-...-.--- 
Coppersmiths...........- 
Ee 
i annddgpeewsne 
St ckendnccas 
2 ae 
Molders and coremakers. 
Ee eens eiuines 
Patternmakers. --.-..----- 











Shipwrights. .-...4.....-- 
Tool and die makers and 
Se Sa 
Welders, electric.......-- 
Welders, gas...........-- 
Semiskilled workers: 
Holders-on 
Unskilled workers: 















SS 

















9 months and 6 months and 
12 months over over 
Number| Average | Number] Average | Number] A verage 
ofem- | annual | ofem- | annual | ofem- | annuai 
ployees | earnings| ployees | earnings} ployees | earnings 
22 (1) 25 | $2, 956 25 | $2,956 
23 1 24 (1) 24 (1) 
176 | $2,289 236 2, 256 256 2, 184 
35 1, 234 59 1, 204 66 1, 142 
39 1, 516 5] 1, 469 54 1, 444 
63 1, 640 97 1, 538 103 1, 505 
42 1, 763 68 1, 607 S4 1, 489 
177 1, 525 301 1, 437 430 1, 285 
59 1, 604 122 1, 391 155 1, 260 
76 1, 678 84 1, 664 86 1, 647 
1, 056 1, 601 1, 523 1, 518 1, 701 1, 452 
56 1, 797 93 1, 668 97 1, 638 
96 1, 437 217 1, 261 273 1, 163 
71 1, 850 110 1, 791 lll 1, 783 
138 1, 507 265 1, 411 315 1, 330 
33 1, 602 58 1, 428 7 1, 332 
205 1, 610 323 1, 495 418 1, 365 
320 1, 663 436 1, 587 482 1, 515 
122 1, 587 231 1, 452 246 1,414 
45 1, 644 52 1, 622 54 1, 599 
363 1, 605 536 1, 528 601 1, 457 
41 1, 608 45 1, 600 47 1, 569 
36 1, 206 62 1, 122 71 1, 066 
276 880 565 781 667 737 











$2, 956 
@) 
1, 808 


998 


1, 410 
1, 440 
1, 169 
1, 040 

977 
1, 509 
1, 275 


1, 122 
1, 244 
1, 417 


1, 234 
1, 455 


616 














! Less than 25 employees; no averages are computed. 
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TABLE 7.—Average Annual Earnings of Employees in Private Shipyards «( New 
Yards on the Atlantic Coast, Selected Occupations, in 1935—Continue.: : 

















— 
Navy, yards 
Employees whose work extended during— 
, Any part of th: - 
. 9 months 6 months 
Occupation 12 months and over and over Excluding Including 
New York New York 
Navy Yard N Yard 
Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver. 
berof| age |berof| age |berof| age | berof| age | ber age 
em- jannual) em- jannual] em- jannual] em- jannual] em- [anny 
ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earp. 
ees ings ees ings ees ings ees ings ees | ings 
Drafting employees: 
Draftsmen, chargemen - 22 () 23 (!) 23 1) 31 |$4, 062 47 | $4 
Draftsmen, checkers. . _ . . 60 |$3, 166 64 {$3, 159 65 |$3, 152 81 | 3, 208 9 | 3 
ees 173 | 2, 257 194 | 2, 221 201 | 2, 196 268 | 2, 221 565 | 2 10 
Draftsmen, ae, and 
ES 24 (‘) 26 | 1,461 29 | 1,440 41 | 1,264 § ? 
Skilled workers: 
Blacksmiths... ..........- 57 | 1,945 61 | 1,934 65 | 1,884 70 | 1,800 8 1.7 
Boilermakers...........-.- 110 | 2,050 129 | 1,996 138 | 1,940 146 | 1,871 214} 1.9% 
Coppersmiths__...... ...- 45 | 2,071 54 | 2,013 62 | 1,898 79 | 1,601 27 64 
Electricians. ............- 370 | 2,144 387 | 2,136 420 | 2,057 500 | 1,806 640 Rs 
SR eae 105 | 2,079 119 | 2,056 131 | 1,984 141 | 1, 888 174 4 
a: 65 | 2,:79 76 | 2,122 78 | 2,006 86 | 1,976 125 4 
Machinists............... 1, 166 | 2,037 | 1,321 | 2,003 | 1,522 | 1,899 | 2,043 | 1,566 | 2,751 1, 50 
Molders and coremakers 101 | 2, 259 119 | 2,196 136 | 2,082 161 | 1,838 198 | 1,8 
a ae 113 | 2,038 144 | 1,991 175 | 1,856 192 | 1,733 231 
Patternmakers.---....-_- 59 | 2, 460 66 | 2, 408 80 | 2, 253 97 | 2,001 124 | 2,101 
I ac eninmpensnrei 80 | 2,128 114 | 2,067 131 | 1,978 175 | 1,626 225 | 1,641 
ss SES 17 () 2B (‘) 25 | 1,839 33 | 1, 621 5 1, 382 
Sheet-metal workers__.._- 235 | 2, 108 281 | 2,055 320 | 1,953 439 | 1,528 568 | 1,527 
Ro ee 235 | 1,965 281 | 1,917 343 | 1,770 414 | 1, 565 692 1, 53 
Shipwrights_............. 111 | 2,072 123 | 2,055 159 | 1,858 197 | 1,608 289 | 1,64 
Tool and die makers and 
Fs A a 61 | 2,247 84 | 2,160 106 | 1,978 133 | 1,741 150 | 1,72 
Welders, electric___...._- 247 | 1,974 319 | 1,804 358 | 1,819 483 | 1,494 690 | 1, 5lf 
Welders, gas............. 49 | 1,981 61 | 1,942 66 | 1,885 68 | 1,855 129 | 1,779 
Semiskilled workers: 
—  : 16 (!) 21 (1) 22 (1) 32 | 1,113 46 14 
Unskilled workers: 
SES ae 668 | 1, 166 733 | 1,147 858 | 1,083 935 | 1,018 | 1, 247 
































1 Less than 25 employees; no average computed. 


A number of factors account for the higher annual earnings in navy 
over private shipyards in 1935: (1) The hourly earnings were consid- 
ably higher in navy yards as compared with private shipyards in that 
year. (2) Navy yards had a longer workweek than private shipyards 
because in 1935 the latter were still working under N. R. A. contracts 
limiting the maximum hours to 36. (3) The navy yards in 1935 al- 
lowed 15 days’ vacation and up to 30 days’ sick leave with full pay, 
whereas in private shipyards, with but a few exceptions, if a worker 
stayed away on account of sickness or vacation, he was compelle: to 
do it without pay. (4) Because of the fact that for navy yard 
workers civil-service examination is required before hiring, there is 
apt to be considerably less labor turn-over in navy yards than in 
private shipyards. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
WAGES IN JAPAN, 1937 AND 1938! 


AVERAGE daily wages in various industries in Japan in February 
\938 ranged from 0.58 yen * for female matchmakers to 4.11 yen for 
workers in open-hearth furnaces. Average wages in the following 
occupations were among the highest for manual workers: Rollers in 
bar mills, 3.37 yen; off-shore stevedores, 3.04 yen; grinding-machine 
operators, 2.94 yen; blacksmiths, 2.90 yen; sugar-refinery workers, 
9.88 yen; and wooden-pattern makers, 2.87 yen. 


Employment in Factories and Mines 


For the purpose of comparing the number of workmen in the various 
industries in the early part of 1938 with the number employed before 
the outbreak of the “China incident,” the number of workmen 
employed on the last working day of January 1937 may be taken as 
100. On this basis, as shown in table 1, by the last working day of 
February 1938 the number of workers in factories and mines in 
Japan had increased during the preceding 13 months in all industries 
except printing and bookbinding. Although employment in the 
peace-time industries had increased about 5 or 6 percent, in the muni- 
tions and related industries employment had increased more than 
25 percent—machinery, 59.4 percent; vehicles (primarily motor vehi- 
cles), 42.2 percent; tools and instruments, 33.9 percent; and ship- 
building, 26.4 percent. 

Artificial fertilizer, because of its close connection with the chemical 
industry and nitrogen fixation, may also be considered a munitions 
industry. ‘The increase in the number of workers in this industry 
amounted to 26.3 percent. The only other industry which showed 
approximately as great an increase was the medicine industry, with 
an increase of 21.3 percent; and this industry may, of course, have a 
close relationship to military operations. 

Figures for employment in Government factories are available only 
up to the end of September 1937. On that date they showed increases, 
as compared with January 1937—a period of 8 months—as follows: 
Textiles and dyeing, 76 percent; machines and tools, 44 percent; 
chemicals, 109 percent; food and drink, 1.5 percent; and others, 80 
percent. Later figures, if available, would doubtless show a further 
considerable increase. 










































' Data are from reports of W. Garland Richardson, vice consul, Tokyo; C. H. Stephan, vice consul, Nagoya; 
Walter P. McConaughy, consul, Kobe; Ivan B. White, vice consul, Yokohama; and William T. Turner, 
consul, Dairen (Kwangtung Leased Territory). 

? Average exchange rate of yen in February 1938=29.04 cents. 
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TABLE 1.—Workers in Factories and Mines in Japan, First 2 Months of 1937 and 1939 


























——— 
Number of workers ! 
~ as 
1937 1938 p 

Industry a ' Feent 

ary | 

January | February; January | Februar; } - 

iy 

Ee, Fe ee ee a 1, 251, 205 |1, 276, 638 |1, 445, 429 |1, 465, 20: 1] 
ES a Le A 216,579 | 218,342] 221,889] 219,287| 4, 
a a a 161, 321 162, 642 164, 758 164, 812 102 9 
ea ERE ESI AE I ae a an ee USSSA. 32, 991 33, 250 33, 629 33, 576 
Tae 18, 219 13, 454 13, 868 14, 06) 106 
EE TS inimical -| 112,460 | 114,144] 172,604] 179,260) j% 
a  uaialacuibbanil 63,469 | 64,927] 78,680] 80,232] jx; 
ied tial tainlncentietthnnabnnvnsiibiie 26, 603 26, 972 34, 385 37,839 | 149 
eo are ‘ool 56, 483 57, 513 73, 985 75, 621 
TR ES ST SS SR Soe ee 121, 978 123, 326 154, 881 157, 316 my 
Cement, glass, pottery................- skucubeted 45, 691 46, 279 49, 935 49, 605 OR § 
ee euibomtioint 23, 592 24, 058 25, 404 25, 608 " 
a eS BE SIE SY, Oe a ee oe" 18, 819 19, 273 22, 310 22, 812 
I cliviuimneieus 18, 357 18, 703 19, 105 19, 048 
PN ee si Gealcdip cate 14, 694 14, 827 18, 322 18, 564 | 
tentnnsanveneeeccqschsccecsen ----| 29,224 29, 322 31, 804 31, 739 
Printing a weeepemaner.....%............ cae 23, 247 23, 564 22, 985 22, 974 | 
Timbering and woodwork____.___.___________- eS 15, 930 15, 952 16, 713 17, 050 
anabcensedibcndénnaceddeccesusnewes 159,026 | 162,436 | 186,671 | 180,035 
I hal 97, 522 107, 654 103, 501 106, 992 

ee  swnedamboncie 119,800 | 119,924 j........-- 
TT aE Ee 723 704 Nee as 
EELS : 85, 941 - {ve Ae 
cn wamaainn 3, 752 i} 2 a 
pees Ge Grenes................-- et RP ES. 20, 308 8, SESS 
aa ca mi eehl, CRT SENS 8, 866 Ee, 

Mines (Government and private) _..._.._...._..__-_- 187, 617 189,948 | 218, 304 220, 408 
Metalliferous mining...................._._- ad 41, 553° 42, 333 48, 098 48, 508 
a  ceneceatéus 142, 677 144, 251 166, 851 168, 579 
Crude-petroleum producing._...........-__-..._-- 3, 387 3, 364 3, 355 3, 321 

















1 On last day of month. 


Wages in Industry 


Average wages per day in February 1938 and the number of work- 
ing days per month and the average daily hours are presented in 
table 2. The changes in wages from February 1937 to February 1938 
were most striking for male hosiery knitters—an advance of 23.) 
percent. 

The wages of male hatters showed an increase of 19.4 percent; of 
rollers in bar mills, 18.7 percent; of female hosiery knitters, 17.9 per- 
cent; of male confectioners 14.7 percent; and of male canners, 13.5 
percent. 

Among the occupations for which relatively large wage reductions 
were reported for the period specified were female silk hand weavers, 
male hand textile printers, and oil pressers. The wage decreases 10 
these occupations were respectively, 9.4, 6.0, and 3.4 percent. 
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TapiE 2.—Average Daily Wages in Japan in February 1938, by Occupations * 


[Average exchange rate of yen February 1938=29.04 cents] 





Industry and occupation 


Average daily wage 


Working days per 


month 2 





Average daily hours 





February 
1938 





Percent 


of change, 


February 

1937 to 
February 
1938 








February 


1938 


Percent 
of change, 
February 
1937 to 
February 

1938 


February 
1938 





Percent 
of change, 
February 
1937 to 
February 
1938 











extiles: 
FN ar 
Cotton-yarn spinners, female---_-.----.- 
Silk-thread spinners, female_.-_-------- 
Woolen-yarn spinners,female - - - ------ 
Rayon-yarn makers, male. .......--- 
Cotton-yarn throwers, female- ---.----- 
Silk throwers, female_- __............-- 
Cotton weavers, power, female 
Silk weavers, power, female 
Silk weavers, hand, female_.__......-- 
Rayon weavers, power, female 
Wool weavers, power, female 
Scourers and bleachers, male 


RR a a ae 
Hosiery knitters, male._.............- 
Hosiery knitters, female 


Metal: 


Open-hearth-furnace workers 
ee irs enpancannanegeem 
Rollers, bar mill 
Gilders 


Machines and instruments: 


ns wend 
Wooden-pattern makers_.._.._...___- 
ly 
i euwme 
Grinding-machine operators. __._.___- 


Cement makers 
Glass makers 
ee  nnctusibewe 
Brickmakers (shapers)._..........___- 
Tile makers (shapers)........._..__. “ 


Chemicals: 


Sulphuriec-acid workers............._- 
Matchmakers, male_................- 
Matchmakers, female..............._- 
Paper, Japanese, makers, male__-_-_--- 
Paper, foreign, makers, male_________- 
Ammonium-sulphate factory workers_ 
Soap-factory workers, male 
Leather makers 
Oil pressers 


eee 
Sake-brewery workers 
Beer-brewery workers 
Soy-brewery workers_............_._- 
Sugar-refinery workers 
Confectioners, male 
Canners, male 


Tailors, foreign-style clothes, male... .- 
Hatters, male 
RAR RRR RINT I cas 


Clog (geta) makers 


er in January. 








Yen 
0. 69 
a 
ote 
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1. 37 
40 
. 65 
be 
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1.15 
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. 93 
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+17. 
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+9 
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+5. 
—1. 
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+4.9 
+5. 5 
+5.3 
+3.9 
+6.5 
+3.8 
+12.8 
—3.4 


+9.3 
+8. 6 
+11.3 
+4.1 
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9 
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52 
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1 

3 
42 
11 


54 
52 
16 
47 
10 


12 
16 
12 
54 

7 
51 
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2 
17 
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43 
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10 
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45 
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' Source: Chingin Tokei Geppo (Monthly Statistics of Wages), published by the Department of Com- 
meree and Industry. . 

? February being a 28-day month, an adjustment must be made in the figures for the number of working 
days. Figures for January, however, would be equally or more misleading, owing to the large number of 
holidays of one sort or ‘anoth 
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Taste 2.—Average Daily Wages in Japan in February 1938, by Occupatio, ;—¢,, 





























Working days per are: 
Average daily wage may per | Average (x) y hours 
Percent Percent | pee: 
Industry and occupation of change, of change, of change 
February} February| February| February] February | February 
1938 1937 to 1938 1937 to 1938 | 1937t, 
February February | February 
1938 1938 1938 
Printing and bookbinding: Year Hrs. Min. | 
EE 2. 29 0.0 25.5 0.0 10 56 | ~14 
ie iiiitinmianenwhpcended 1, 82 +.6 24. 6 —2.0 10 50 | ~9 
Building: ‘ 
id idiinehigicncccenanadineeiin 2. 26 +8.7 8 Neeeonieenegiliont @) | 
i ttitcdcnncececcesnsnsseens 2. 49 +8.7 ee, eee (3) 
| ET 2.74 +7.9 D = Misemsended (3) 
Roofing-tile layers__...............-..- 2. 85 +113 Bie SRR AE. 3) | 
Reinforced-concrete workers. ___..._- 2.18 +11. 2 A ae @) | 
ETI 2. 68 +6.8 =, enews. @) | 
St etnrentinénisthinwnses cancess 2. 34 +7.3 i ere @) | 
Stevedores and day laborers: 
CO Ee 2.31 +10.0 25.7 —.4 10 49 11] 
Stevedores, offshore................--- 3. 04 +13. 4 21.0 —6.7 = 8 +3 
Day laborers, male---..............--- 1.50 +9.5 Oe . Bivedneaaee So | 
Day laborers, female.................- - 85 +9.0 ee ® | 


The increases and decreases in the preceding table are those occur. 
ring in the money wages. The index number of real wages (i. e., wages 
divided by retail prices) in Japan proper, based on the year April 
1934 to March 1935 was 86.0 in February 1938, as compared to 89.5 
in February 1937 and 93.4 in the same month in 1936, as shown in 


table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wages, Wholesale Prices, Retail Prices, and Real Wages 
in Japan, January 1936 to February 1938 ' 
{Year, April 1934 to March 1935= 100] 

















Indexes of— Index of rea! wages 
Wages di- Toes di. 
eee Wages | Wholesale} Retail | vided by | Wie! 
Prices Prices — retail prices 
1986 
EE Re a ee eee 99.5 101.7 105.3 97.8 04.5 
SIL <dpcip ancilihdimaspitinisegtitnistienigalbdgadlaiitid 100.3 101.5 107.4 98. 8 93.4 
ETE densi eibiasendibbuaeeeadehingniiiial 101.2 101.9 107.9 99.3 93,8 
ER dni. diniruidesrmiastathiaepiameniedbiieuaan-alie 100. 9 102. 4 108.7 98. 5 92.8 
a acliatelt ih iran nares dst th dieidpcigiesinenepiiinmipipnadipii 100. 2 102.0 107.4 98. 2 93.3 
GE RE OFF Sat 6 RG irs 100. 9 102. 5 104.4 98. 4 96. 6 
Ca nena 100. 2 103.9 104.9 96. 4 95. 0 
tn btutnndacendicapuepdubibepetiintelian 99.7 104.9 106. 2 95.0 93.9 
EEE EAT TELE: 100. 9 105. 2 106. 2 95.9 96. 
a a eS 101.3 105. 2 105. 5 96. 3 96. 0) 
IEE duit aciceineabistihneducominiiudeiel 102.9 107.1 105. 4 96. 1 97.6 
i I SE SO AEE LES IT 104. 4 113.4 108. 8 92.1 96. 
1987 : 
January .. se Cane 101.5 123.8 115.9 82.0 87. 
RE SERRE ES ES Ia 103. 4 123.7 115.4 83.6 89.6 
PE btclitic.ttenctancstiinconssiiannnat 105. 4 127.2 114.6 82.9 92. ( 
tet: Wiesniniscntnenobtaaniested 106. 2 130. 2 117.0 81.6 90.5 
etic dds pavtubtinadeindatkgdeaspewk 107.1 127.7 117.1 83.9 91.0 
SE itndinibesscascsencssqenacceeusenebucrs 107.7 125. 8 116.0 85.6 92.8 
RE eitilitiss on Hniderdapucecendecacemenaces 107.6 126.7 116. 2 84.9 92.6 
eae 106. 7 126. 2 116.9 84.5 91.3 
September. -.......-...-----.-----+------- 107.5 127.7 119.0 84.2 00.3 
ST inten tidetinemmenagdidinam canada 108.9 128.5 118.8 84.7 91.7 
November.............-... ---------.---0-- 109. 3 131. 0 119. 0 83. 4 91.8 
Re ESR IEI A, SEITE A 111.1 132.9 121.7 83.6 91.3 
1988 . 
cits tisiniehita ical dm claiadliidh pinemstiaoeitincgninmnentl 109. 4 135. 5 124.5 80.7 87.9 
EA ee me 110. 4 139. 5 128.3 79.1 $6.0 














1 Source: Chingin Tokei Geppo (Monthly Statistics of Wages) published by Department of Com» ercé 


and Industry. 
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Supplementary payments.—It is the universal custom in Japan to 
make special payments to employees at the beginning of the year and 
at the O-Bon festival in July. These payments vary considerably in 
amount, ranging from 10 days’ or 2 weeks’ wages to several months’ 
wages. In general, the bonus bears a fairly close relation to the busi- 
ness condition of a company. If the company is earning large profits, 
the bonus is correspondingly large; if the profits are small, the bonus is 
also small. Practically never, however, is the bonus omitted entirely. 

Social-insurance contributions.—Social-insurance contributions are 
enforced only in those enterprises to which the factory law is appli- 
cable, namely, those employing 10 or more workmen. In the United 
States such a limit would include most factories and most employees, 
but in Japan there are great numbers of workers who are unaffected 
by the law. In the case of the health-insurance law, the worker’s 
contribution is from 2 to 3 percent of his salary. The employer must 
contribute an equal amount. 

OQvertime.—Information regarding payment for overtime, by occu- 
pation and industry, is not available. 





















WAGES IN NAGOYA 





Table 4 shows wages in the Nagoya consular district, December 
1937, for some occupations not included in tables 2 and 3. The hours 
in these selected occupations range from 8 to 11 per day. In some 
cases the difference between lowest and highest wages in certain occu- 
pations was very great. For example, the range for bicycle makers 
was 0.61 to 9.31 yen; for iron workers from 2.17 to 12.50 yen; and for 
boilermakers from 1.48 to 7.67 yen.’ 


TaBie 4.—Daily Wages in the Nagoya Consular District, December 1937 ' 
[Average exchange rate of yen December 1937 = 29.08 cents] 
















































Working Wages per day 
Occupation ? hours per 
day Ordinary | Highest Lowest 
Yen Yen Yen 

i A  eaameanwkneeed 10 1. 30 2.96 1.00 
Bicycle makers__.........- Poe ae a ee ee 10 2.02 9. 31 .61 
Boilermakers............--. Cee Se eee 10 2. 67 7. 67 1,48 
Nee a eine hisiem ome 9% 2. 68 3. 63 1.99 
Clog makers, wooden 3_...................-.- ERY? 10 2. 30 3. 45 1. 84 
Clog makers, thong 3_......._-. a calahhas 10 2. 00 3. 00 1. 20 
Decorators, pottery and glass_-_...............-.-..--.- i0 2. 65 4. 58 1.30 
Nn enbampeceocwn Lt 9% 1.69 3.81 . 80 
Folding-fan makers, male.......................--.---- ll 1. 90 3. 80 1. 40 
Folding-fan makers, female............................. 11 1. 10 2.00 . 60 
ae eewneewonns ll 4. 25 12. 50 2.17 

ee ns cdnaabdnninwanes os 10 1. 20 1.90 . 80 
CC ELE 10 .40 .80 15 
en. . esecneaces Sratcateb = 9% 2. 30 3.00 1,30 
Machine and tool finishers. ..........................-- 10 2. 52 7.24 1.44 
Musical-instrument makers _....................._---. 10 2. 56 3. 80 1.75 
I a ene ee 12 1. 50 2. 35 1. 20 
I ..  ccouacscdorecescccsececes 8 2.91 4. 28 1. 67 
Tebasseaee, Someele.........................-....--| 8 1.19 2.01 .78 
te RR a a aa 12 1. 30 1.80 45 
ti cnnekchcksvecsoucnasesenseese 9% 2. 30 2. 60 1.30 
Weavers, cotton, hand, female. __..............___- oe 10 .73 . 85 42 








'‘ Source: Nagoya Chamber of Commerce, Monthly Report of Economic Statistics for January 1938. 
? Where sex is not indicated, the workers are men. 
' Receive allowances and other perquisites in addition to wages. 


Average exchange rate of yen in December 1937= 29.08 cents. 
109127—88—_—13 
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Textile industry.—Mills are generally closed on the Ist and the 15¢}, 
of each month, while some mills close 4 days a month. Many mil 
are decreasing working hours as a result of depressed industrial cond). 
tions; consequently, there is no overtime. Holidays are not paid for 

Bonuses, amounting to from 10 to 20 percent of the wages during 
the year, are paid semiannually. Likewise, wage increases are inaqdp 
semiannually. 

Dormitories are provided free for both male and female employees: 
and from 10 to 15 sen (100 sen=1 yen) for female employees and fro, 
15 to 20 sen per day for male employees is deducted from wages fo 
board, the companies bearing the major portion of the actual costs 
Houses at minimum rents are provided for married employees. 

Food is sold at minimum prices. Certain mills supply uniforms 
below cost. Medical attention is supplied at minimum rates. Com- 
panies usually provide sick rooms, with physicians, pharmacists, and 
nurses in attendance. 

Recreational facilities are provided for employees for games an 
sports, and annual field days are held by the companies. Some mills 
have employees’ clubs, equipped with billiard tables, ping-pong 
tables, chess, checkers, and other indoor games. Free lessons in 
sewing and manual arts are given to female employees. Libraries 
and occasional lectures are provided. 


WAGES IN KOBE 


Current wages in various occupations in Kobe in July 1938 are 
shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Average Daily Wages and Hours in Kobe, July 1938 


[Average exchange rate of yen in July 1938=28.72 cents] 




















Average daily wages 
Working 
Occupation ceeaciny aet hours per 
Highest Lowest da 
’ | Yen Yen 

Camphor refiners.__.........._-- : 2. 00 0. 85 9 
Chemical-factory workers.._....- 1. 50 . 60 } 
3: Seas cE . 80 . T= 
| oe .75 . 40 
Rubber-factory workers, male__- 2.10 . 95 
Rubber-factory workers, female. 1.15 | 45 
' 2 ae 6. 55 1.7 
Steel-mill workers. ___- a ee 3. 65 | 1. 55 





! Home work. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN YOKOHAMA 


Since the beginning of 1937, wage rates in Yokohama have been 
subject to a number of important influences. An understanding of 
these factors is essential to a proper interpretation of such statisical 
data as are available concerning recent wage trends in Yokohama. 
These recent developments are the sharp rise in retail prices which 
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occurred in the last months of 1936 and the first part of 1937; worker 
movements to obtain higher wages in the first 6 months of 1937; the 
abandonment of collective efforts to obtain higher wages, following 
the beginning of the ‘‘China incident” in July 1937; dislocations in 
labor supply arising from armament preparations in the first part of 
1937, and from the expansion in the heavy industries and contraction 
in the export industries which followed that period. 

Wage trends in Yokohama have been influenced by the fact that 
employment in its industrial area has in recent years been predom- 
inantly in the heavy industries. Employment in the armament in- 
dustries in the period from July 1935 to July 1937 increased 77.82 
percent. In contrast to this rapid expansion, the number of workers 
in the consumers’ goods industries increased during the same period 
only 18.3 percent. Asa result of this trend, by July 1937, of the total 
factory workers (58,229),* 44,112 were employed in the armament 
industries. 

Although employers in recent months have successfully resisted 
the pressure for a higher wage scale, they have, in a measure, assisted 
in increasing the actual wage received by the worker. 

This increase in total wages has resulted from longer hours of 
employment, from year-end bonuses, and from the payment of “tem- 
porary wages.”’ This temporary wage, which has been adopted 
extensively in Yokohama industries in the past year, is a sum equal 
to from 2 to 10 percent of the basic wage. The wage granted is an 
amount stated by the employer to be equal to the actual increase 
in living costs since 1936. 


Wage Trends in Heavy Industries 


Recently, small increases in wage rates and sharp increases in actual 
wages in the heavy industries have been granted. This trend is not 
fully reflected in statistical data, because of the large labor turn-over 
which has developed since hostilities opened. There has been since 
July 1937 a substantial withdrawal of male industrial workers from 
industry into the military services. Although there has been a sharp 
variation in the number of workers called to the services as between 
different industrial organizations, there is indicated a movement of 
workers to the army and navy which amounts to 10 or 11 percent of 
total employees. The result of this movement has been that these 
skilled workers have been replaced by less skilled workers at lower 
wages. 

It is also indicated that although increases in wages in the skilled 
classifications might amount to 20 percent, this trend would not be 
reflected in statistical reports. The skilled worker in the heavy in- 





‘ Total number employed in factories subject to Japanese factory law (i. e., factories employing more than 
10 persons). 
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dustries who has continued his employment since hostilities oo). 
menced is receiving a substantially larger money income. 

This sharp upward trend in wages for skilled workers is a reflection 
of increased labor demands from the armament industries, and of 
scarcity of available skills. According to an investigation mac 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce, the shortage of skilled lah 
in 23 factories in the prefecture amounted to 12,000, a figure \, 
becomes significant when it is noted that employees in the 
armament industries in July 1937 totaled only 44,112. The upward 
wage trend has been partially controlled by joint efforts of employers 
to reduce competitive bidding for workers and by governmenta| 
control over labor organizations and movements. 


a 
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Working Hours 


Since the beginning of 1937 there has been little increase in work 
hours, but actual worker income has been increased by the payment of 
temporary wages. Total wages have not increased as rapidly as 
prices, and there has been further impairment of living standards 
As respects individual family units, some families have probably 
offset this trend by a larger number of individual members of the 
family finding employment. 

Based on available statistics of factory employment in Yokohama, 
a typical worker who in March 1936 was receiving 100 yen mont|il\ 
would in March 1938 be receiving 111.22 yen. He would be receiving 
his income at approximately the same basic wage, but would be work- 
ing longer hours. If in March 1936 he had been spending all of |i: 
100 yen income on retail purchases, it would now require 131.08 ye 
to purchase the same quantity of goods. Statistics are not availa) 
for bonus payments in either period. 


Wages in Agriculture and Fisheries 


According to the agricultural section of the Kanagawa (Yokohama 
prefectural government, current wages for farm labor in the early 
part of 1938 were from 1.30 to 2.00 yen per day for males, and from 
1.00 to 1.30 yen per day for females. In addition to wages, employers 
furnished two meals per day. 

According to the Kanagawa Fishery Association, Yokohama, fislicr- 
men in the coast fisheries were paid 25.00 to 30.00 yen per month. 
In addition, fishermen were given 1 sho (about 3.33 pounds) of rice 
per day and fish for meals while working. Employers also granted 
fishermen a certain percentage of the total catch. This usually 
amounted to 20.00 to 30.00 yen per month. 


Wages in Selected Occupations 


In table 6 wages in Yokohama in March 1937 and March 1938 sc 
recorded for some occupations not included in the wage statisti: 
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vive in tables 2 and 3. The only occupations for which any change 
in wages in March 1938 compared with March 1937 is shown are dyes, 
Japsnese-furniture makers, and paper hangers. 






Tan_e 6.—Basic Wages Paid in Yokohama, March 1937 and March 1938, by Occupation 









































































by [Average exchange rate of yen in March 1937=28.49 cents and in March 1938=28.86 cents] ! 
"eTs 
ich Wages in March— 
ea] Occupation U er 
1938 1937 
ard 
ers Yen Yen 
a) Cabin ittmettiiicnmestocesaccess Se a: 2. 30 2. 30 
ital Confectioners (foreign cake) ........__- ” ler Se eae _..-.-----.-| Month 40. 00 40. 00 
Confectioners (Japanses cake) ---._----- —_ So a =e 35. 00 35. 00 
Copper-kettle makers...................- ne ee ae 86S 2. 30 2. 30 
i, eee ‘in hsisitaiaaat nln Month__-- 45. 00 40. 00 
Fancy-goods makers. ......... aiminb aie paises ecteeleiteit ES >» Te 2. 20 2. 20 
Goldstiinabéahaeees<<~<~-- eT ee EN Pee meee a 2. 70 2.70 
Japanese-farniture makers. iieaihe can bmeibaie® PE RIENORATEL TS ESS 2. 50 2. 30 
In i pntinnts endokeuniineesdheanbemsibowbseces ccionee | Month- 40. 00 40. 00 
5 ib ctin then chadntdbaennadacaseubcabaveucesctésees 2. 50 2. 20 
of Roofing layers. ....--- peacescesocan PSiiginaenedgesnanesegonoqones _ ae 2. 20 2. 20 
SE ee ane ser ipsitiehipin mie hammers 2. 80 2. 80 
Qs Turners for porcelain ware _.--...----- =. Cra — eS ee 2. 80 2. 80 
. Se i IE LE SE a ieee TX See 1. 50 1. 50 
ras 
ib] y ‘Based on figures published in the Monthly Report of Economic Statistics in Yokohama. 
the Wages of Nonmanua! Workers 
ma. A large number of nonmanual workers in Yokohama are employed 
ily. in foreign-trade firms. As costs of doing business in the export trade 
ing have a direct, although secondary, relationship to Japan’s competitive 
r] position in world markets, the following outline is given of a survey of 
his wage practices in the employment of nonmanual workers. 
Ve] ' , Monthly salary 
* Entrance salaries, clerical employees: (yen) 
nia University graduates__-_--_-_--_- e Re hte __. 65-70 
College graduates... -_---- eesdveulceawancs st 50-60 
Middle-school graduates____._._--___-_-__-. 35-40 
Automatic wage increases for— 
19 Clerks earning less than 100 yen per month: 
ie University graduates -- ------- ae ee 15 
ih College graduates___....__----- ae 15 
om Middle-school graduates____---_. Bad _ 14 
ers Clerks earning more than 100 yen per month: 
University graduates__-_--------- tian’ ae 
er- College graduates____------ ai 310 
t] Middle-school graduates_- -- ; Se ce daletieinia 27 
aes ' Annual increase. 
Ce ? Granted every 2 years. 
(| > Granted every 2% years. 
lly 





These automatic increases are subject to interruption in periods of 
business recession. , 





Special Payments and Deductions 





The pattern of employer-employee relationships in Yokohama has 
been largely worked out by individual companies with a minimum of 
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governmental direction or regulation. Labor organizations hay not 
been strong enough to establish minimum standards for overtin, 
payments and bonuses. 

Because of this lack of standardized practice it is impossible ty 
obtain statistical data which would indicate the average of such  pay- 
ments. In general it can be said that payments in addition to basic 
wages are more liberal in the large companies than in smaller concerns 
The amount of bonus payments varies with the net earnings of indiyid- 
ual companies. In periods of business recession bonuses are fre. 
quently eliminated altogether. The year 1937 was an exceptionally 
profitable one for most companies and bonus payments were large. 

Supplementary payments.—The wide variation in payments made i, 
addition to basic payments is indicated by the following reports 
received from three organizations: ‘“‘Bonuses in 1937 averaged 4 per- 
cent of the total pay roll’; “a worker who has been employed for 
more than 2 years receives a bonus of 4 months’ wages on June 30 and 
a year-end bonus of 5 months’ wages’’; ‘‘the year-end bonus is in an 
amount equal to wages for 30 or 45 days.” 

Bonuses in 1937 were in most cases on a large enough scale to raise 
the annual income of the worker materially above the level indicated 
by statistical data. 

Overtime payments.—One factory (Government) reported that it 
paid for overtime work at regular rates unless the overtime period 
exceeded 4 hours, in which case a day’s wages were paid. 

A private factory reported that it paid 20 percent of a day’s wages fo: 
each hour of overtime work to clerical employees. Business firms 
did not generally pay overtime unless such work exceeded several 
hours. 

Temporary wages.—The practice of meeting increased costs of living 
by paying temporary wages became prevalent in 1937 (see p. 1415 
The average amount of such increases granted by companies surveyed 
would probably be equal to 7 or 8 percent of the basic wage. 

Deductions from wages.—Deductions from wages are customarily 
made in a sum large enough to finance sickness benefits. One private 
factory deducts 1 percent of the worker’s wage for this purpose. A 
Government factory deducts one twenty-fourth of the worker’s wage 
for health insurance. 

Most of the larger companies also maintain mutual relief associa- 
tions. Some of these are financed partially by the employer. One 
company reported that it deducted 1 yen monthly from the employee's 
wage. A Government factory deducts one twenty-fourth of the 
worker’s total wage for the mutual assistance fund. 

Retirement allowances and pensions.—The larger firms have adopted 
retirement-allowance or pension systems for managerial and clerical 
employees. Some firms have extended retirement-allowance pro- 
visions to manual workers, but in these cases both contributions and 
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benefits are smaller than for nonmanual employees. No statistics are 
available which would indicate average practices for retirement- 
allowance deductions and payments. It is apparent, however, that 
some effort has been made by employers to give workers a measure of 
security. This trend is noted in the extreme disinclination of em- 
ployers to release regular employees under any circumstances. 

























WAGES IN KWANGTUNG LEASED TERRITORY 








Factory and labor laws in the Kwangtung Leased Territory are 
extremely limited in scope. Most of the heavy labor in the Territory 
is performed by Chinese, and the Government has not seen fit to enact 
in their favor safeguards comparable to those protecting workmen in 
Japan proper. What control there is over hours of labor, earnings, 
and contributions is exercised through the broad powers conferred 
upon the police to preserve public safety and welfare. In the case of 
Japanese workmen the police are said to enforce compliance with the 
factory law of Japan which, however, has no legal effect in this 
Territory. In the case of Chinese workmen there appears to be no 
official control over hours, wages, or overtime payments, and such 
matters seem to be left for agreement between the individual em- 
ployer and employee. There is not sufficient uniformity in such 
agreements io warrant description. 

Table 7, based on a tabulation by the Dairen Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows wages in Dairen for Japanese and Chinese in selected 
occupations. The wages reported for the Japanese are in the great 
majority of occupations more than double those reported for the 
Chinese and in some occupations more than triple. 


TaBLe 7.—Daily Wages in Dairen, March 1938 


{Average exchange rate of yen in March 1938 = 28.86 cents] 
























Daily wages 
Occupation Japanese Chinese 
Highest | Lowest | Average | Highest | Lowest | Average 
Yen Yen Ye Yen Yen Yen 

aoa wins itn sated oii eine 4. 50 3. 00 3. 50 1. 50 0. 90 1. 30 
et ne paseen th 4. 50 2. 50 3. 50 2. 00 1.10 1.60 
(as aeawes 4. 00 3. 00 3. 50 2. 00 1. 00 1. 50 
Stonecutters ..... ..- Se ee ee 4. 00 3. 00 3. 50 1. 50 . 90 1.30 
nS. cee weons ee 4. 50 2. 50 3. 20 | 1. 90 1.00 1. 50 
od endunsaamnes 4. 00 2. 50 3. 20 1, 90 1. 00 1. 50 
aid ae oie inc omomi 4.00 2. 50 3. 20 1. 90 1. 00 1. 50 
=e 4. 00 2. 50 3. 20 1. 90 1, 00 1.50 
Den on canaeenees a 4. 00 2. 50 3. 20 1. 90 1. 00 1. 50 
ESP ae ee 4. 20 1. 65 2. 63 2. 55 44 . 92 
lt Te 4. 36 1. 50 2. 55 1.73 . 50 1. 02 
ET 5. 78 1. 50 2.77 2. 65 .70 1. 49 
Cotton spinners, male__-....---- 3. 84 . 55 2. 45 1. 25 . 30 51 
Cotton spinners, female_......-...._.----- fT) are 1. 60 .72 . 2 42 
a Hid heipbiite sauteed, 4. 02 1. 20 2. 42 1. 97 .40 .99 
a ee 4. 32 1, 32 2. 38 1.75 . 36 . 60 
ES 4. 00 1. 43 2. 35 1. 70 . 59 .99 
a 4. 00 2. 00 2. 50 3. 20 1.00 1. 70 
i a oan 3. 00 1.00 2. 00 2. 00 . 50 1. 25 
SE TRA Se eS a ees See . 60 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
SEPTEMBER 1938 


FOR the third consecutive month, the total hiring rate in jany. 
facturing industries exceeded the total separation rate, according {y 
labor turn-over reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics {o; 
September 1938. A slight increase was indicated in all classes o; 
separations, however. The quit rate increased from 0.65 to 0.82 pe: 
100 employees, and the discharge rate from 0.10 to 0.12. The lay-off 
rate rose from 2.33 for August to 2.62 for September; total separations 
from 3.08 to 3.56. The accession rate declined from 5.29 to 4.51 pe 
100 employees during the same period. 

Although the separation rates were higher than in the preceding 
month, they were much lower than during September 1937. Tl 
quit rate was only one-half as high as for September 1937. The dis. 
charge rate was much lower. Lay-offs were not so numerous 
Workers were hired at a considerably higher rate than a year ago 

Of the 23 industries for which separate rates are published, 11 Jia 
lower total separation rates than in August 1938 and 21 had lower tota’ 
separation rates than in September 1937. The September accessio 
rate was above that for August in 7 industries. Compared with 3 
year ago, 16 industries showed higher accession rates. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in September employed nearly 2,150,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received {ro 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 23 industries for whic!) 
separate rates are shown (see table 2), reports were received from 
representative plants employing approximately 25 percent of thie 
workers in each industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, (\s- 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1')37 
and for the first 9 months in 1938 for manufacturing asa whole. ‘I lic 
averages of the monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 
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Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representatiy. 






































Tal 
Factories in 144 Industries a 
a 
v x ; _ | Sep- _ | No- | De 
Class —_ and a ‘tow March| April | May | June | July = J Rod vem- | cen ‘Ver 
r ber | be ge 

Quit: | 

SE 0 52 | 0.49 0.61 | 0.59 | 0.62 | 0.61 | 0.59 | 0.65 | 0.82 |______]}_____. ae: 

TEESE 1.27 | 1.19 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59 | 1.05 | 0.72 | o.¢ 
Discharge: 

ee saa oan ae .10 .13 Bn . 09 2 | ae 

cee .21 . 22 . 24 2 21 19 oan 19 .19 .19 .16 14 
Lay-off:! 

Re. 5.45 | 3.79 8.74 | 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.60 | 3.18 | 2.33 | 2.62 j.....-}...... 

eres 1.90 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 | 5.99 | 7.77 9 
Total separation: 

SAE 6.08 | 4.39 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 | 4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 |_..-__]|_____. 

See 3.38 | 2.85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 8.5 4 
Accession 

EP 3.78 | 3.13 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84 | 3.44 | 4.81 | 5.20 | 4.51 Pas |\° ra 

Pl ca ctidiakin ine 4.60 | 4.71 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84 | 1.79 2. 12 

















1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Twenty-Three Industries 


Detailed turn-over rates for 23 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2 which gives the number of quits, discharges, 
and lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees 
in reporting firms in September and August 1938 and September 1937. 


TaBLE 2.—Monthly Turn-over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 


















































Sep- Au- Sep- | Sep- | Au- Sep- | Sep- an. | § 
Class of rates — gust ter- | tem- | gust tem- | tem- gust | * 
er 1938 ber ber 1938 | ber | ber 1938 
1938 | ** | 1937 | 1938 | *%° | 1937 | 1938 | * 
a Be eo 
a and Automobile parts Boots and sh 
i ittipicninnknces slate etiizeiiieadted 0.47 | 0.34] 0.97] 0.54! 0.44] 130] 1.00] 0.98) 
Discharge-.--------- dggituinine mee . 09 .05 . 29 12 .09 . 26 . 16 16 
EES BES ..-| 2.98] 9.97] 5.56] 2.30] 3.79| 2.63] 1.91 1.02 
Total separation..__.....-- Pe es Fe FS 6. 82 2. 96 4.32 4.19 3. 07 2. 16 4. 
RE inetactaccancese ....-| 17.85 | 20.50 | 21.04 | 18.32 | 18.20 | 12.15] 1.82] 3.59 11 
| 
Brick, a a verre Cement Cigars and cigarett 
Ee Pe 0. 46 | 1. 62 0. 51 0.36 | 1.37 1, 44 1.15 | l,i 
Discharge-_....----- SE Se ag! a . 30 13 10 .19 .10 .14 12 
 ietieenoe, | 290] 405] 279] 370] 578] 1.03] 141] 155) 237 
Total separation._________- See 3. 78 4. 63 4.7 4. 34 6. 24 2. 59 2.95 1.84] 2.22 
Accession..................--.-------] 7.29 | 7.34} 3.09] 6547] 3.10] 3.07] 4.05] 675 | 
Cotton manufac- . : , _| Foundries and n 
turing Electrical machinery chine shops 
, 
Quit...... ED SEEN . ae Se oe 1.72 0. 72 0. 53 1. 47 0. 41 0. 35 4 
ES ee ce . 22 .19 .19 . 05 .07 18 . 06 . 08 | “ 
eh nietncanccnatnawcnnasgel Ge? ane oo 99} 1.34] 113] 2.76] 2.38 
IIR, 5 ccccccccccncncsees 3. 80 3. 10 5. 49 1. 76 1.94 2.78 3. 23 2. 81 
Ee eee 4.49 6.17 2. 29 5.09 3.41 2. 59 3. 05 3. 61 
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TapLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries—Con, 





eS _ 


Class of rates 


Sep- _ | Sep- 
tem- — tem- 
ber eas ber 
1938 1937 


Sep- Sep- 
tem- no tem- 
ber +88 ber 
1938 | 1937 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber 
1937 





Total separation 
Accession 


J discharge 


Total separation 


pt ee 


Discharge. 
oS 
Total separat ion. 


Accession. .......- ‘ 


es , 


Discharge.......... 


Total separation _-. 


Quit. 


Total separation. 
Accession 


Furniture 


Hardware 


Iron and steel 





0.87 | 0.62 

. 20 . 22 
1.52} 1.72 
2.59 | 2.56 
5.73 | 6.07 


0.57 | 0.43 
. 02 07 
.43 | 1.49 

1.02; 1.99 

5.68 | 4.28 


0. 42 ’ 1.39 
. 03 . .09 
1,11 q 1.17 
1. 56 4 2. 65 
1. 82 : 1,92 





Knit goods 


Men’s clothing 


Petroleum refining 





1.02} 0.83 1. 45 
. 08 Lit & 
1.04 1.72 1. 69 
2.14 2.66 | 3.22 
3.50 | 4.36 1, 84 





0. 61 ie 1.09 

. 07 . 08 . 06 
3. 56 .f 4.18 
4.24 382] 5.33 
3. 40 | 2.68 


0. 45 0. 99 

. 05 -07 
1. 76 2. 08 
2. 26 3. 14 
2. 52 1. 64 





Printing and publishing 








Book and job 


58} 1.35 
‘121 .20 
73 + 2.64 
3.43 | 4.19 

72| 7.44 


24 


inl 5 | 1.34 

, 0 . 20 
1.03 3. 89 
2. 23 . 78 . 43 
3.91 | 6.57 . 38 





Newspapers 


0. 23 a | 0. 
10 06 
1.38 . 56 
7 195 | 
293} 2.89 | 
| 


Radios and phono- 
graphs 


a 33 
. 08 
2. 22 
3. 41 
5. 36 





tubber tires 





. 75 

. 09 

12 

. 02 . 96 
6. 25 . 24 





Slaughtering and 
meat packing 
| 
0.77 | 0.62) 0.98 
«ia .14 . 22 
5. 46 6. 00 .8 
6.35 | 6.76 
6.48 | 6.35 





Woolen and worsted 
goods 


4 | 0.93 
Pe i .09 
3. 83 

4.85 

3. 00 7. 38 





Sawmills 

| | 
38 1.55 | 
. 20 . 22 
.81]| 3.70 
.71 | 5.47 
5.97 | 7.94 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOY MEN’ 
SERVICE, OCTOBER 1938 


SIGNIFICANT betterment in job opportunities was reflected jy 
the continued gain in placement results reported by offices of tlie 
United States Employment Service during October 1938. A ney 
high level in monthly volume was made with 291,602 complete place- 
ments. This is the first time that the year’s best placement record 
has been made in the fall. Normally, peak placements occur in \{ 1) 
but during the present year successively higher totals were reported 
in August, September, and October. 

Added evidence of the general improvement in employment oppo: 
tunities throughout the country is given by the decrease to 7,743,()4: 
in the number of job seekers registered with the Service; this was t\i 
second decline reported since peak levels were reached in August. 
Coupled with placements made through the Service, a sharp incress 
in the number of registrants whose current applications for work wer 
canceled during the month resulted in a decline in the active file o! 
2.8 percent during October. The sharpest decline was shown among 
male registrants, where a 3.1 percent drop brought the total to 6,097 - 
244 active job seekers. Net decreases were reported in 26 States. 

A gain of 1.5 percent in daily rate of complete placements \ 
reported in October. In addition to being the largest volume 0! 
placements for the year, for the first time since the autumn of 1937 
the number of jobs filled showed no material decrease from the lev! 
of the same month 1 year earlier, a drop of only 3.9 percent bein: 
reported. The net gains in placements occurred among male regi: 
trants. An increase of 4.5 percent in the daily rate in placement 0! 
men occurred. By far the greater portion of the jobs filled were | 
private employment, with a volume of 207,874. This was onl) 
percent below the level for October 1937 and was 20 percent abov: 
the level of October 1936. The number of jobs for men in this catc- 
gory was 124,173, an increase of 4.4 percent, while private placemen'> 
of women numbered 83,701, a decrease of 5.2 percent. Private 
placements of men in jobs of regular duration numbered 51,016, or 
5.3 percent over, while for women the number of such placemen'- 
was 44,707, down 11.3 percent. 

The offices also made 83,728 complete placements in public wor'. 
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ity “complete placements” included in these reports of the public 
employment service are meant only those transactions in which the 
employment offices have made all of the essential steps involved in a 
complete placement. These steps include registration and classifica- 
ion of the applicant, the receipt of an order from an employer, the 
selection of the best-qualified applicant from among all available 
applicants, referral to the employer, and verification of the acceptance 
of the applicant by the employer and of the job by the applicant. 

(he employment offices also actively perform service in assisting 
in making placements which, since not all of these steps are involved, 
are not reflected in the normal reports of complete placements. 
During October 153,169 such supplemental placements were recorded 
by the 49 States from which reports of these activities were received, 
in addition to the complete placements reported above. 

One and one-eighth million applications for work were received in 
October, 564,830 representing applicants who stated that they had 
not before registered at a public employment office, and 618,198 being 
renewals of applicants previously registered. During the month the 
|,618 employment offices and 1,859 itinerant points operated under the 
United States Employment Service received 9,226,367 personal calls. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Operations of United States L:mployment Service, October 1938 























Percent of change from— 
Activity Number September !| October October 
1938 | 1937 1936 
‘otal applications_- 7 1, 183, 028 +8.1 +72.9 +-55. 5 
New applications - haan 564, 830 +5.7 +94. 0 +58. 0 
Renewals. - .-. Vdetiaemed 5 ee ae - 618, 198 +10. 5 +57.3 +56. 3 
Total placements-___---- a = ae 291, 602 +1.5 —3.9 —26.9 
Private... _. Ds teiasbsiasindee hii ' 207, 874 +.3 —1.1 +19. 9 
i, =e esti estinbeieal ; 83, 728 +4.5 —10.0 —62.9 
Active file (end of month)... eR a ; : 7, 743. 043 —2.8 +-76.3 +12.3 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


Kmployment Service placement totals for war veterans during 
October showed larger gains than for applicants as a whole. Total 
placements numbering 14,136 were up 10.1 percent in daily rate from 
the preceding month. The 8,157 private placements were 8.0 percent 
higher in daily rate compared to an increase of only 4.4 percent for 
men as a whole. A gain of 13 percent in daily rate of veterans 
placed in public employment occurred with 5,979 placements made. 
At the end of the month 404,328 veterans were actively registered. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, October 1938 




















Percent of change from— 
Activity Number |september!| October | October 
1938 1937 1936 
Total applications__......_--- ante + RO RR ee 48, 095 +10. 4 +44. 6 +18. 3. 
weed applications --_...-...-- ES EN Os 15, 811 +.4 +66. 8 +5. 6 
Anam 6 EE eens 2 Sse eee eee 32, 284 +16.1 +35. 8 +25. 6 
Toten le eamentn nt SE eR Se TT ae ae 14, 136 +10.1 —16.0 —47.2 
on a aahubed 8, 157 +8.0 —17.6 —65.0 
ie cu natn cece oatenubieeie 5, 979 +13.0 —13.8 —67.1 
nn cnenssanebens 404, 328 —2.6 +70. 3 +7.0 











! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 193% T 
TOTAL 
~ i, —_ 
Placements | | Applications 
_ = | 
Private New 
“ _— —$$—____ 
il ates a Active | 
Total cent of Pub- Total cent of} 31, 1938 
Num- |Change| Regular} lic Num. |°hange 
7 ber from | (over 1 ” Der from 
Sep- | month) - Sep- 
tem- tem- 
ber! ber ! 
United States__- 291, 602) 207, 874 +0 95,72 3/83, 728) 155, 683]1, 183, 028/564, 830 +67, 743, 04319, 226, 367 U 
New England._| 15,947] 11,798} +12] 7,184] 4,149] 7,260] 80,943] 42,168) +11| 670,537] 8; 2 007 N 
we Maine......| 1, 965 S64 —30 664} 1,101] 1, 293 15,872) 4,332 +-37 39,170} 84. 599 
“¢ & ae 2,039} 1, 535 —s 935} 504 710 8, 794) 3,007 +65 36,675] 45. 61: 
wi Vermont.__} 1,114 690 —19 324 424 497 3, 313] 1, 281 —1 17, 531 14, 501 
- Mass...... 3,961] 3,246) +37] 2, 277 715| 2,004) 33, 520) 24,045] +12] 374,892] 445, o> 
<—— } aoe 1,918) 1,329 +27 729 589 309 5, 575] 2, 853 —1] 72, OS6 86, 495, 
* COM... 4,950] 4, 134 +26 2, 255 816} 2,456 13, 869} 6, 650 —3} 130,183] 114,59 
Mid. Atlantic. _| 32,847] 25, 088 —1| 12,143] 7,759] 18,688] 238, 343/118, 750] +17/2, 064, 662/2, 504. 5» N 
New York..| 17, 497) 14, 288 +9 6, 009) 3,209) 7, 854 137, 183} 65, 314 +58} 585, 004/1, 680. 24 
New Jersey.| 4,547} 4, 209 —3} 1,858} 338] 3,822] 32,772) 11, 498 —8| 226,436) ° 77 53 
Pa.-..--... 10, 803} 6,591) —16) 4, 276) 4,212) 7, O12 68, 388} 41,938} —11}1, 253, 222) 747) 37; 
E. N. Central._| 46, 691) 36, 410 —5} 19, 724/10, 281) 29,646} 231, 552/106, 748 — 4/1, 715, 905) 1, 880, 057 f 
Ohio........| 9,182] 6, 742 — 3, 078} 2,440} 9, 159 53, 157} 19, 487 —7} 440,927] 192 81 
Indiana..._. 6,618} 6,123 —7 3, 745 495) 5,008 46, 056) 17, 516 —17| 266,376) 421, 092 
Illinois --.-- 13, 415] 11, 663 —§8 5, 205} 1,752} 7,129 35, 046) 14, 145 —15} 314,126) 160, 549 
Michigan...} 9, 742) 7,035 +3 5, 239} 2,707} 5, 403 62,071) 43, 782 +10} 560,006) 912, 65s 
Wisconsin..| 7,734] 4,847 —1] 2,457] 2,887) 2,947] 35,222] 11,818 —5| 134,470} 192) 942 
W.N. Central__| 31, 380} 18, 332 —6 7, 586/13, 048} 22, 133 91, 796 » dae —5) 673,440) 526, 24 ! 
Minnesota..| 6,752] 4, 632 —5 2,181) 2,120] 9,893 20,787) 9, 447 —3} 197,890] 204 312 
lowa.......-| 9,148) 5,123 +8 4, 028} 4,025) 3, 666 17,874) 7,450 —6 97,013) 171,9 
Missouri_...| 3,611} 2, 586 —13 1, 126] 1,025) 2, 661 21, 441) 10, 376 —3} 205, O14 52, 509 
No. Dakota 2, 448; 1,952 —40 727 496; 1,009 5,991} 1,791 —27 28, 225 21, 51 
So. Dakota} 2,119} 1,013 +15 413] 1, 106 695 3, 788} 1, 587 —6 38, 155 14, 436 
Nebraska... 3, 760; 1, 564 +4 586} 2,196) 2,753 8, 259} 2,776 —18 40, 085 0, 62 
Kansas... -. 3, 542) 1, 462 +9 525} 2,080) 1,453 13, 656} 5, 206 —35 67, 058 30, 92 
S. Atlantic... -- 38, 103} 21, 458 —11} 10, 907)16, 645) 13,572] 153, 683] 81, 523 +2} 930,202) 922, 34 
Delaware.. 1,697} 1,245 —17 879 452 311 2, 977 924 —13 13, 558 10, 812 
Maryland. 3, 566] 2,192 —3 1, 105) 1,374) 1,476 20, 553) 7, 946 +7 77, 241) = 148, 6 
Dist. of CoL| 2,988} 2,899 +8 1, 294 89 146 10,941; 4,929 7 61, 949 77, 893 
Virginia....| 5,849] 2,300 —4) 1, 383} 3,549] 1, 647 23, 146} 11, 254 +8 55, 562] 117, 797 
W. Virginia.| 4,119] 2,735 —1 1,721) 1,384] 2,620 16, 303} 6, 107 —26} 183,304) 153,720 
N.Carolina.| 9,883] 6,070 —20 2, 944) 3,813] 2, 545 32, 993} 19, 775 +1} 159,660} 251, 274 
S. Carolina.| 3,369} 1,348 +20 537} 2,021} 1,210 19, 992) 14, 976 +19} 125,984) 97, 367 
Georgia_____ 5,327} 2, 669 +12 1, 044) 2,658] 3,414 20, 159} 10, 633 —6} 146,914 44,714 
Florida_--.- 1, 305 i ewsenind 0} 1, 305 203 6,619} 4,979 —2} 106,030) 20, 106 
E. S. Central_..| 19, 200} 10, 051 —1 7, 387} 9,149) 6,843 75, 463) 41, 862 +15} 516,307} 517, 130 
Kentucky..| 1, 884 945 —1) 418 936 417 11, 465} 4, 362 —20} 120,783 25, 289 
Tennessee..| 4,994) 2,759 —13 1, 795} 2,235} 2, 490 13, 636) 7, 991 —7| 144,449} 228, 093 
Alabama._.| 6,946] 4,355 +34 3, 680) 2,591) 2, 885 20, 413) 9,912 —2) 165,191] 147, 741 
Mississippi.| 5,376} 1, 989 —25 1, 494) 3,387) 1,051 29, 949} 19, 597 +58 85, 884) 116, 007 
W.S. Central. .| 45, 877] 36, 285 —I11} 11,591) 9, 592) 32,282] 133, 668) 64, 291 +10} 450,715) 869, 154 
Arkansas...| 3,983] 2,834 +6 687} 1,149} 2,050 11, 138} 6, 287 +23 71, 790 26, 730 
Louisiana...| 5,460} 4,421 +38 3, 479] 1,039] 2,117 19, 794] 10, 349 +11} 119,583) 123, 45s 
Oklahoma..| 4,486] 3, 594 +12 558 892} 2,611 18, 679; 7,781 +31 39, 137 70, 978 
ee 31, 948] 25, 436 —19} 6,867) 6,512] 25, 504 84, 057) 39, 874 +5] 220,205] 647, Yss 
Mountain. -.... 31, 298! 25, 699 +68} 10,585) 5,599) 9,683) 54,461] 16, 980 —9} 199,431} 259, 849 
Montana...| 2,990) 1, 693 —14 921; 1,297] 1,697 5,049) 1,785 +1 33, 450 30, 308 
Idaho. ...-- 3, 708} 2,925 +56 655 783; 2,901 8,218} 2,911 —20 18, 324 58, 881 
Wyoming..| 1,307 626 —25 311 681 353 4, 272 956 —3 6, 652 13, 690 
Colorado...| 4,932) 4,017 —16 857 915} 1,239 10,870} 3,774 —16 50, 557 49, 048 
N. Mexico-..| 13, 384] 12,925) +387 5, 902 459; 1,810 12,041} 1,847 —30 34, 001 30, 956 
Arizona._..- 2,460} 1,915 +23 1, 386 545 557 5, 156} 3, 008 +21 28, 068 36, 318 
a 1,699) 1,054 +4 250} 645 615 7, 240} 2,178 +2} 24,758) 31, 430 
Nevada__..- 818 544 —10 303 274 611 1, 615 521 —13 3, 621 8, 318 
a 29, 372) 22, 440 —3} 8,532) 6,932) 15,343) 121,790) 52, 821 +9} 515,005) 928, 624 
Washington 2,048) 1,461] —28 456} 587) 2,268) 15,599) 5,480 —1} 134,076} 63,819 
Oregon _-._- 3,985] 2, 569 —26 1, 496} 1,416} 2,037 14, 168] 7, 457 +28] 82,117) 127, 504 
California. _| 23, 339] 18, 410 +4) 6,580) 4,929) 11,038} 92,023) 39, 884 +7} 298,812) 737, 29 
Alaska......... 339 153 —1 20; = 186 93 587 338; +85 1, 037 2, 860 
ee 548 160 —5 64, 388 131 742 626 —6 5, 802 3, 271 






































1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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MEN 
ieee ——_— 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Active 
sonal Division and State Percent Percent file, Oct. 
Total of Resuler Public | Total of 31, 1938 
Num- | change |; wm Num- | change 
ber from month ber from 
Septem- ‘ Septem- 
ber ! ber! 
DF 20 United States... ...-.-..--|206, 826 |124, 173 +4 | 51,016 | 82,653 |869, 804 |386, 684 +5 |6, 097, 244 
<a New England. ....-----| 11,062 | 6,983 +12] 4,045 | 4,679 | 54,805 | 25, 722 +10 | 476, 281 
312, OF a «RRR 1, 446 347 —43 239 1,099 | 12, 451 2, 888 +39 31, 246 
84, 52y New Hampshire... 1,677 | 1,183 —6 699 494 | 6,206] 1,984 +87 25, 814 
45, 61: Vermont....-.--..-.-- 832 408 —29 138 424] 2,506 904 +2 13, 764 
a 01 Massachusetts.........}| 2,821 | 2,112 +64] 1,503 709 | 21,175 | 14,360 +8 | 268,348 
oe ae Rhode Island... .__. 1, 208 667 +5 327 541 | 3,656 | 1,630 +7 46, 066 
1a — Connecticut - ----- 3,078 | 2, 266 +24] 1,139 812 | 8,811] 3,956 —5| 91,043 
7 ia Middle Atlantic...........| 19,239 | 11, 682 +1] 5,775 | 7,557 |163,394 | 75,312 +11 |1, 584, 413 
4, 822 New York... -| 10,310 | 7, 184 +18 | 2,870} 3,126 | 91,571 | 40,442 +50 | 406, 162 
a New Jersey 1,610 | 1,275 +7 706 335 | 23,977 | 7,518 —13 | 177,184 
a7 Se Pennsylvania. | 7,319 | 3,223 —24| 2,199 | 4,096 | 47,846 | 27,352 —15 |1, 001, 067 
Shoe East North Central a 28, 539 | 18, 555 +1] 9,530 | 9, 984 |171,635 | 74,623 —4 |1, 419, 774 
80, 05; eae __..-| 5,5C0| 3,084 +0} 1,166! 2,416 | 39,694 | 13, 590 —7 | 372,052 
“eo aaa 3,113 | 2,634 +2] 1,281 479 | 34,512 | 11,229 —18 | 215, 262 
os Illinois... .- _.| 7,431 | 5,783 —8| 2,316] 1,648 | 23,891 | 8,949 —19 | 257,156 
ae aes Michigan. ____. 7,203 | 4, 503 +8 | 3,648 | 2,700 | 47,252 | 32,659 +10} 465, 351 
92 94° Wisconsin... _..--- 5,292} 2,551 +10} 1,119] 2,741 | 26,286] 8,196 —6 | 109,953 
6, 249 West North Central. . 23, 168 | 10, 228 —i1 | 3,408 | 12,940 | 69,180 | 26,315 —5 | 542,392 
nf 3) Minnesota_.-- -- 4,473 | 2,367 —2 994 | 2,106 | 15,087] 6,278 —5 | 156,028 
4, 312 a __| 6,889] 2,893 +3 | 1,056] 3,996 | 13,031] 4,784 —10| 76,873 
oD Fay Missouri... - - 2, 389 1, 368 —g 411 1,021 | 15,693 | 6,983 0 169, 864 
aa ee North Dakota. 1,689 | 1, 204 —53 343 485 | 4,863 | 1,178 —32 22, 262 
14 43¢ South Dakota. 1, 674 584 +7 197 | 1,090} 2,918] 1,029 —5 30, 422 
0 89 Nebraska. _- 3, 090 920 +1 204 | 2,170] 6,458] 1,832 —18 32, 262 
20) go ee ..| 2,964 892 +13 203 | 2,072] 11,130} 4,231 +10 54, 681 
24 South Atlantic.............| 28,353 | 11,812 +3 | 5,141 | 16,541 |115,438 | 57,836 +1] 721,026 
10 81 Delaware. ...........- 861 410} —15 320 451} 1,930 592} —10}] 10,029 
48. 669 Maryland_. he 2, 771 1, 397 +s 698 | 1,374] 15,579] 5,319 +3 60, 695 
7" Go District of Columbia...| 1,220] 1, 136 +12 484 84] 6,763 | 2,699 +2 40, 783 
197 909 Virginia.._....... | 4,870] 1,330 —37 724 | 3,540] 17,228] 7,586 +2 41, 817 
West Virginia....___- 2,830 | 1,451 —§ 969 | 1,379 | 12,620] 4,046 —31 | 157,980 
North Carolina... .__.. 7,057 | 3,268 +11] 1,153] 3,789 | 23,712 | 13,999 +8 | 114,398 
South Carolina... _- _.| 2,952 940 +26 262 | 2,012 | 16,635 | 12, 185 +18} 100,909 
Georgia................] 4,533] 1,880 +36 531 | 2,653 | 15,830] 7,756 —10} 115,276 
EE | 128 _ | SSE 0 1, 259 5, 141 3, 654 —4 79, 139 
7. 130 East South Central_.__..._| 15,455 | 6, 356 +6} 4,509] 9,099 | 61,112 | 32,795 +25 | 418,413 
yn” ORY Kentucky. ...-- : 1, 344 411 —2 128 933 | 8,860] 3,045 —16 97, 390 
~ 093 Tennessee______- * 3, 562 1, 333 —17 706 2, 229 9, 755 5, 575 —§ 114, 996 
7" 74) Alabama...............| 5,664] 3,111 +39 | 2,538 | 2,553 | 16,074 7,299 +6 | 132,871 
6, 007 Mississippi............| 4,885] 1,501 —14| 1,137] 3,384 | 26,423 | 16,876 +71 73, 156 
0. 154 West South Central....____| 33, 540 | 24, 042 —14 6, 218 9, 498 |100, 641 | 46, 446 +13 359, 912 
6 734) Arkansas..............| 2,932] 1,798 —2 228 | 1,134] 9,561 | 5,288 +27 61, 109 
7 Abe Louisiana... _... 3,957 | 2,944] +60] 2,419] 1,013 | 15,312] 7,550| +22] 96,233 
0, 978 Oklahoma... _. ; 3, 103 2, 218 +16 119 885 | 14, 039 5, 987 +33 32, 368 
7. QRR Si erincrnnst ...----| 23, 548 | 17, 082 —24 3, 452 6,466 | 61,729 | 27,621 +5 170, 202 
9. 849 Mountain. ..____- ; 25, 925 | 20, 397 +81 7, 941 5, 528 | 44,533 | 12, 500 —7 165, 673 
0, 308 Montana. __.... 2,737 | 1,465 —14 781 | 1,272] 4,436] 1,380 +8 28, 248 
2° 28] AE <ton eee 2, 400 +92 389 775 7, 186 2, 392 —17 16, 401 
3° 80 Wyoming... __. — et 478 | —28 240 679 | 3, 546 703 ss 5, 354 
9) 948 Colorado... __. ....| 4,124] 3,219 —11 414 905 | 8,330] 2,593 —11 39, 916 
0) 956 New Mexico _..| 10,755 | 10,303 | +401 | 4,652 452] 9,752] 1,331 —30 28, 003 
6 318 Arizona....__-- 1,933 | 1,403 +38 | 1,103 530 | 4,161 | 2,287 +23 23, 728 
1 430 aan _.| 1,432 790 +32 157 642 | 5,815 | 1,437 a7 20, 941 
8 318 Ne eo eka 612 339 —17 205 273 1, 307 377 —15 3, 082 
8 624 «ae _.....-] 20,746 | 13, 885 —2] 4,401 | 6,861 | 87,945 | 34,353 +6 | 403,371 
2 219 Washington ___ .--- 1542 962 —24 161 580 | 12, 987 3, 944 +1 115, 785 
7 554 Oregon. ....__. .---| 8,275} 1,875 —28 943 | 1,400] 11,461 | 5,570 +34 66,769 
7 25! California_............_| 15,929 | 11, 048 +7 3, 297 4,881 | 63,497 | 24, 839 +2 220, 817 
2. 860 Sikss---.-......-4-- 318 133 0 14 185 549 310} +99 931 
3 O77 insndcstinacccossé 481 100 +2 34 381 572 472 —6 5, 058 


























! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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WOMEN 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Division and State ee am 
mr .o) r 0 
Total Num. | Change | Regular Total Num- | change 
her from | (over 1 . ber from 
Sep- | month) Sep- 
tem- tem- 
ber ! ber ! 
United States.........- .| 84, 776 83,701 —5 | 44,707 |313, 224 178, 416 +7 
New Engiand......_--- 4, 885 4,815 marer 3, 139 | 26,138 | 16, 446 +13 | 
| RTS Ry ae “Sue 519 517 —19 425] 3,431 1,444 +33 
New Hampshire... Susilo 362 352 —13 236 | 2,588) 1,023 +34 
Vermont... ...- 282 282 +3 186 7 377 —6 
Massachusetts_. 1, 140 1, 134 +5 774 | 12,345 9,685 +19 
Rhode Island... 710 662 +61 402 1,919 1, 223 —II 
Connecticut... -_._-_- 1, 872 1, 868 +29 1,116 | 5,058 | 2,604 ) 
Middle Atlantic... vi .| 13, 608 | 13, 406 —3 | 6,368 | 74,949 | 43, 438 30 
 )) == 7,187 | 7,104 +1 | 3,139 | 45,612 | 24,872 +72 
 , ee 2, 937 2, 934 —7 1,152 | 8,795 | 3,980 +92 
Pennsylvania-.----- 3,484 | 3,368 —6 | 2,077 | 20,542 | 14, 586 | 3 
East North Central. ...........-.-.. 18,152 | 17,855 —10 | 10,194 | 59,919 | 32,125 
te See 3, 682 3, 658 -14 1,912 | 13,463 5, 897 6 
crak athinashcnsnaweann 3,505 | 3, 489 —12| 2,464) 11,544] 6,287 15 
ll aa 5, 984 5, 880 —7 2,889 | 11,15 5, 196 y 
Michigan....----- 2,539 | 2,532 —65 1,591 | 14,819 | 11,123 9 
Wisconsin.....-.-_- . 2, 442 2, 296 —1) 1, 338 8, 936 3, 622 —3 
West North Central. -| 8,212] 8,104 +1} 4,178 | 22,616 | 12, 408 5 
Minnesota_....--- ‘ 2,279 | 2,265 —* 1, 187 5,700 | 3,169 2 
EE -| 2,259] 2,230 +16 972) 4,843 | 2,666 43 
aa . ,222]) 1,218 —18 715 | 5,748 | 3,393 —10 
North Dakota.__---..- 759 748 +10 384 | 1,128 613 —16 
South Dakota -- 445 429 +27 216 870 558 of 
Nebraska.............._- neil 670 644 +8 382 | 1,801 044 —17 
A ERE ae 578 570 +3 322 | 2,526; 1,065 —11 
South Atlantic.__..--. 9,750 | 9,646 —24 | 5,766 | 38,245 | 23, 687 +4 | 
CR oi cic ow ae ‘ 836 835 —18 559 | 1,047 332 —17 
Maryland.-__._. ea n 795 795 —17 407 4,974 2, 627 +15 
District =| Columbia. a -| 1,768] 1,763 +6 810 | 4,178 | 2,230 +14 
Vv ele |. ee 7 979 970 —45 659 | 5,918 | 3,668 +23 
West Virginia_....__. eal 1, 289 1, 284 +3 752 | 3,683 | 2,061 —12 
North Carolina.................| 2,826 | 2,802 —40 | 1,791] 9,281 5, 776 —12 
South Carolina...-..-.-_- 417 408 +4 275 3, 357 2, 791 +2 
0 SS Sas 794 789 —22 513 4, 329 2, 877 +7 
a itihdeily dian will 46 ae 0} 1,478] 1,325 +3 
East South Central............._.- 3,745 | 3,695 —11 2,878 | 14,351 9, 067 —11 
| AS ees 540 537 —18 290 | 2,605} 1,317 —28 
| ea a 1, 432 1, 426 —9} 1,089] 3,881 2, 416 -9 
Alabama. .......-.-- ee 1,282 | 1,244 +23 | 1,142] 4,339] 2,613 ~—19 
CO Ee 491 488 — 46 357 | 3,526 | 2,721 +9 
West South Central....____- 12, 337 | 12, 243 —2 5,373 | 33,027 | 17,845 +4 
Arkkaneas....................-.-| 1,061 | 1,036 +20 459 | 1,577 vey +9 
ee 1,503 | 1,477 +8} 1,060! 4,482) 2,799 —12 
Oklahoma......-- 1, 383 1, 376 7 439 4, 640 1, 794 +24 
Si idididhusttimetibenciwagnns 8,400 | 8,354 —7 | 3,415 | 22,328 | 12, 253 +5 
Mountain--..-......_. 5,373 | 5,302 +32 | 2,644] 9,928 4,480 —16 
Montana.-_-.-.-- 253 228 —18 140 613 405 —18 
Peasy 533 525 —16 266 1, 032 519 —32 
Wyoming-...._.. 150 148 —13 71 726 253 +12 
Colorado... _._.-- 808 798 —33 443 | 2,540] 1,181 —25 
New Merxico.-....._..__-- 2,629 | 2,622 +336 1, 250 2, 289 516 —30 
__ EE ee a ee ee 527 512 —5 283 995 721 +17 
ea aa 267 264 —36 93 | 1,425 741 —6 
hh SS SN a: 206 205 +6 98 308 144 —8 
Pe ititiiiicbindacdestecete se Gee O60 —5 | 4,131 | 33,845 | 18, 468 +14 
\. _ _” Weiner 506 499 —35 295 | 2,612] 1,536 —7 
Oregon AEE CS EE eee ae 710 694 —21 553 2, 707 1, 887 +12 
DE dintetc dadewesaiostunn 7,410 | 7,362 +0 | 3,283 | 28,526 | 15,045 +17 
ibd bicitihedadeceadalnnimend cull 21 20 ~9 6 38 28 44 
SE 67 60 —13 30 170 154 -7 





























itinued 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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itinued 'aBLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1938 
VETERANS 
nn —_ 
Placements js! —— 
Private | New 
tive | Active 
ille, ision and State Per- Per- P..,* 
J] 1. cent of cent of jana 
138 Potal Num. | Change | Regular Public | Total Num- | change 1988 
P ber from | (over 1 her from 
Sep- | month) Sep- 
— tem- 
ber ! <a ber ! 
rT United States.........- 14, 136 8, 157 +8} 2 ? S5S 3 | 5,979 | 48,095 | 15, 811 +0 | 404, 328 
20, | =—- = = =! SV SS —_—_—_—_—_ 
_ New Fngland_.....- | 727 436 7 216 201 | 3,166] 1,263] +11] 35,147 
b¢- Maine.......- a 87 22) —21 18 65 696 101 +19 | 2.094 
ve New Hampshire__. an Sd 61 —19 36 28 383 113 +79 1, 946 
Ot Vermont.......-... 33 14 —7 4 19 130 44 0 787 
+ Massachusetts_. | 163 120 1 56 78 43 | 1,236 762 | +16 | 21.655 
“ Rhode Island_. 88 62 —2 22 %; 208 66] —25 2' 879 
me Commenseut...........-] 267 157 +6 58 i10 513 177 —4 5, 786 
$4 Middle Atlantic. _. | 1,127 654 +10 246 473 | 5,667 | 2,286 —6 | 85,577 
24 New York._... | = 82 391 +43 99 191 | 2,048 975 +47 | 20,324 
5, 84 New Jersey_..- 128 108 +10 44 20 1, 209 819 —| 10, 943 
we Pennsylvania... ___- ; 417 155 —31 103 262 | 2,410 992 —31 | 54,310 
= East North Central 1, 998 1, 220 +6 593 778 9, 885 3, 142 —6 | 105, 190 
0, 4 ee 404 239 + 10 171 165 | 2,405 595 24} 29,678 
5, 8 Indiana____- 180 145 +3 69 35 | 2.457 512 —19 | 15,608 
Illinois... - 652 479 4-5 139 173 | 1,427 412 —24| 19,727 
6, Michigan... _._- ale 375 208 +14 147 167 | 1,679] 1,166 +30 | 31,503 
4, Wisconsin... ............ 387 149 —1 67 238 | 1,917 457| —10] 8,674 
West North Centra! 2,014 974 —0 269 1,040 4,844 1, 602 +19 45, 841 
Minnesota -. 405 217 +3 11] 188 1, 204 552 +47 | 15, 688 
a  —a, e. 791 392 +3 79 399 1,011 277 +14 | 5, 962 
Missouri... __. 162 92 —23 24 70 1, 031 409 +5 14, 364 
North Dakota. - ga 70 — 20 18 29 203 28 —32 1, 292 
South Dakota... = 147 52 +4 12 95 158 36 +16 2, 122 
‘ Nebraska.-_-..- — 157 61 —12 10 96 394 OS —17 2, 210 
fy Se EE ~s 253 90 +-22 15 163 753 202 +32 4, 203 
gst South Atlantic... ...- nds | 1, 704 779 1-14 268 925 | 5,753 | 2,076 +0 | 40,892 
Delaware...............| 48 26 —16 12 22 142 27 —18 821 
Maryland. -.-_-_- 183 95 +12 55 88 923 201 —| 3, 742 
: District of Columbia 127 109 +17 26 18 652 202 —8 4, 051 
<2 J =a : 328 107 —27 47 221 847 271 +5 2, 261 
< West Virginia. ---._-- = 202 76 —s 39 126 658 165 — 9 7,947 
North Carolina _- | 308 151 +17 42 157 972 411 +9] 4,819 
We South Carolina 162 57 +46 16 105 539 314 +15 4, 260 
i acnee 264 158 +105 31 106 657 254 2 5, 899 
poe , aa 82 0 5 0 82 363 231 —1 7,092 
, East South Central_-_-. 737 286 —12 172 451 2, 495 973 +-13 22, 916 
» us Kentucky ....____- 130 33 —2& 8 97 549 121 +7 6, 589 
—~ Tennessee... ._. 211 83 —25 35 128 5&8 258 can 7, 288 
}, 49 Alabama____.__-- 276 131 +25 102 145 755 f6 0} 6,803 
= Mississippi. - ----- 120 39 —37 27 81 603 328 +51 2, 236 
peta West South Central. 2,053 | 1,388 —6 279 665 | 6,341 | 1,606 0 | 20,377 
MY, ON Arkansas. _...__- 2 142 4-67 17 78 436 171 +12 3, 514 
0S! Louisiana... ___- 187 133 +-23 90 5 687 219 +3 4, 880 
on Oklahoma. .___- 298 203 +41 Q 95 1, 132 345 +44 2, 515 
160 Sl etdidininnensine 1, 348 910 | —20 163 438 | 4,086 871] —13| 9,468 
ue Mountain.....__. 1, 663 1, O87 +54 451 576 3, 004 762 43 11, 788 
= Montana. .... 301 160 +1 79 141 364 76 +3 2, 059 
a ae 250 155 +23 25 95 504 154 -4 1, 102 
“4 Wyoming_-_.--- 82 31 0 13 51 250 48 —4 414 
“35 Colorado_____- 276 205 +7 25 71 599 148 —§ 2, 852 
64] New Mexico. 378 325 | +591 215 5s 443 63 | —37]| 1,870 
dod Arizona.__..... 165 115 +83 71 50 340 204 +53 1, 695 
340 etnias 158 69 +86 6 89 403 57 0 1, 547 
O) 4 Devea........ 53 27 —47 17 26 101 2 22 249 
, ae 2, 040 1,312 +N 359 728 6, 847 2, 058 —5 36, 126 
ne Washington - 158 82} —21 18 76 983 219 +2] 10,330 
- Oregon... _- 304 156 —7 82 148 698 206 +6 5, 156 
~ dann ncdcoes 1,578 | 1,074 +14 259 504 | 5,186 | 1,633 —7 | 20,640 
; A 38 16 | +100 3 22 51 2% | +136 88 
a ETAT 35 5 —38 2 30 22 17 +31 386 
i” 
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! Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


Building Operations 





OPPS 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION |\ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1938 ! 


TOTAL permit valuations rose slightly (0.4 percent) in October ay 
compared with September. This increase, which is contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend, was due to gains in the value of new nonresicep- 
tial building amounting to 14.2 percent and in the value of additions. 
alterations, and repairs amounting to 7.8 percent. The value of ney 
residential buildings declined 9.7 percent from the September leyel. 
These data are based on reports received by the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics from 2,021 identical cities. 

For the fourth consecutive month the permit valuation for residen- 
tial construction was more than 50 percent higher than during the 
corresponding month of 1937. The permit value of residential build- 
ings in October 1938 was 65.3 percent higher than in October 1937; and 
additions, alterations, and repairs showed an increase of 9.6 percent 
The value of new nonresidential buildings, however, decreased slight!) 
(less than one-tenth of 1 percent). Total permit valuations were 
25.8 percent above those for October 1937. Data for October 1937 
and October 1938 are based on reports of building activity received 
from 1,531 identical cities. 


Comparison of October 1938 with September 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,021 identical cities in 
September and October 1938 is given in table 1. 


TasB.Le 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2.()-! 
Identical Cities, September and October 1938 














Octo! 


TaBL! 








Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction . 
October | Septem- — October September | ! o 
1938 ber 1938 change 1938 1938 cha 
pS 68, 102 62, 800 +8. 4 | $160, 289,158 | $159, 605, 234 0.4 
Sa oe 15, 383 14, 701 +4. 6 76, 868, 370 85, 140, 846 .7 
New nonresidential_.....-....---- 12, 753 11,779 +8. 3 55, 670, 573 48, 731, 446 4 - 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. 39, 966 36, 320 +10.0 27, 750, 215 25, 732, 942 





























1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamp''ct 
entitled, ‘‘Building Construction, October 1938,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
umber of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,021 identical 
cities having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
October compared with September 1938. 


2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Familie: 











TABLE 
Provided for in 2,021 Identical Cities, September and October 1938 
Permit valuation of housekeey ing Number of families pro- 
dwellings vided for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling Wiel b oo 
Jor. Jor. 
October September Per October | Septem- Per 
1938 1938 centage} “1938 | ber 1938 | eBbase 
' change change 
ae ; * . 
Al] types $75, 735,425 | $84, 278,686 | —10.1 20, 916 23, 277 —10. 1 
family_.. 56, 314, 798 53,057,112 | +6.1 14, 444 13, 834 +4. 4 
9-family 1 m 2, 860, 896 2, 728, 347 +4.9 1, 158 1, 005 +15. 2 
Multifamily 2... 16, 559, 731 28, 493, 227 | —41.9 5, 314 8,438 | —37.0 























———— 


i Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
: Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of October 1938 With October 1937 


Table 3 presents a summary of the number of buildings and value 
of permits issued in 1,531 identical cities in October 1938 compared 
with the corresponding month of 1937. 


TABLE 3. 


Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 1,531 


Identical Cities, October 1937 and October 1938 





Class of construction 





All construction ..........-.-.-- 


New residential. ------ 
New nonresidential 


Additions, alterations, and repairs ----} 











Number of buildings Permit valuation 
| | | 
er- er- 
‘Tope Octope 7 
a — centage} October 1938 | October 1937 | centage 
: — change change 
| 
| 66,856 | 58,609 | +14.1 | $156, 693, 323 | $124, 569,435 | +25.8 
nal 14, 924 9,491 | +57.2 75,248,139 | 45,512,489 | +65.3 
| 42435] 12,371 4.5 54, 049, 72: 54,065,116} (0 
| 39,497 | 36,747 | +7.5 27, 395, 461 24,991,830 | +9. ¢ 








1 Decrease less than }(o of 1 percent. 


Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued for 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in 
new dwellings in 1,531 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and 
over in October 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding 


year. 
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Taste 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings 
Provided for in 1,531 Identical Cities, October 1937 


and Number . 


and October 193 


I amulig 








——— 
Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of fami 
dwellings for in new d 
Type of dwelling 
Percent- . 
October 1938 | October 1937 age —- ag 
change 
A. Se eee ye ee $74, 161,178 | $44, 306, 839 +67. 4 20, 425 ll, 
1-family_._.- 54, 877, 801 35, 254, 692 +55. 7 14,011 8, 
2-family !____ 3 2, 780, 896 2, 011, 963 +-38. 2 1, 134 
Multifamily ? 16, 502, 481 7, 040, 184 +134. 4 5, 280 | 























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 










limit 
In a 
strut 


Stat 


Construction During First 10 Months, 1937 and 193% 


Cumulative totals for the first 10 months of 1938 compared wit) 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 5. Tp 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 


pul ) 
2,500 and over. . 


and 


TABLE 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 10 Months of 193 (im con 


1938, by Class of Construction 


dj and rT 
Arie 
Oct 





| Permit valuation of buildine constru 
10 months of 














Class of construction cece _ 
1938 1937 ; Pe 
. du 
All construction. _.__.__- $1, 409, 420, 508 | $1, 396, 413, 279 
———— — = str 
EL ae ae 707, 950, 804 630, 173, 644 ; 
New nonresidential____._....._____- $37, 077, 237 451, 614, 258 ay 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_- 264, 392, 467 314, 625, 377 | 
lA 
Table 6 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
( 


and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 and over for the first 10 months of 1937 and 1938. 
TaBLe 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings, First 10 Months of 1937 and of 1938, by Type o 
Dwelling 




















Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of familie 
dwellings for 
Type of dwelling First 10 months of— ‘ , {First 10 months of—| ,, 
Percent- Pi 
- age 
1938 1937 change | 193g 1937 
SRS eyo $699, 838, 876 | $620, 098, 242 +12,9 192, 267 154, 882 | 
l-family..........................| 459,108,241 | 459,504,109} —.1]| 115,924] 105,515 
RE i EAA EEE LER S. 27, 478, 497 27, 095, 037 +1.4 10, 408 9, 754 
ERE eee 213, 252,138 | 133, 499, 096 +-59. 7 65, 935 39, 613 






































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


* Includes multifamily dwellings with sto: 
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I aml 


The information on building permits issued during September and 
—~)-tober 1938 is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
‘itl atisties from 2,021 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and 
ver. The data for October 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 
531 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
oeal building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
‘ow Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where the 
state departments of labor collect and forward the information to the 
yreau. The permit valuations shown in this report are estimates 
nade by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No 
and costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
imits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. 
In addition to permits issued for private and municipal building con- 
struction, the statistics include the value of contracts for Federal and 
State buildings in the cities covered by the report. Data concerning 
public buildings are collected by the Bureau from the various Federal 
and State agencies having the power to award contracts for building 
construction. In October 1938 the value of these public buildings 
amounted to $16,700,000; in September 1938, to $17,374,000; and in 
October 1937, to $2,984,000. 


Construction from I *ublic Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during October 1938, September 1938, and October 1937 on con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal 
junds is shown in table 7. 


laste 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 


Financed wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, September and October 1938 and 
October 1937 } 


lings 


pula- 














Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started 
mules Federal agency wink ac ies ead - 
ype of 
I October 1938 ei October 1937 ? 
a canigiiee sie . _..| 3$181, 507, 392 4 $216, O81, 27 $101, 941. 202 
Public Works Administration: CengeatGy —.s° ; 
Pi iintdntuiendasdudtttecsrescsacenscetens 10, 060, 905 14, 268, 186 1, 255, 085 
Non-Federal: 
i i i n  ecinautiinelombiale : 407, 266 822, 687 1, 654, 487 
tS TERRE a era 84, 481, 105 71, 869, 240 7, 917, 105 
Federal projects under The Works Program. .........- 198, 355 12, 298, 211 4, 063, 228 
Regular Federal appropriation......................_.. 74, 882, 057 108, 788, 246 87, 051, 297 











' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
1 Rev 


’ Includes $11,477,704 contraets awarded for housing projects under the U. S. Housing Authority. 
‘ Revised; includes $8,034,700 contracts awarded for housing projects under the U.S. Housing Authority. 
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The value of public-building and highway-construction Wards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported }y 
the various State governments for October 1938, September 1938 


, and 
October 1937, is shown in table 8. 


TaBLe 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 
Type of project ie Rear 2) eet ais ee 


October 1938 | September 1938] Octo} 











Public building a : $2, 220, 757 $1, 780, 545 
Highway construction... 5, 712, 1 9, 717, 212 
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SUMMARY 
Food and Coal 


FOR October the cost of food averaged 0.7 percent lower than for 
September. This was due to continued declines for flour and bread 
and to lower costs for all meats. 

Coal prices showed a seasonal advance between June and September. 
Prices for bituminous coal averaged 1.8 percent higher, and for Penn- 
sylvania anthracite the increases ranged from 0.2 percent for buck- 
wheat to 3.5 percent for chestnut. 


POPOPORS 


FOOD PRICES IN OCTOBER 1938 


THE October index for all foods was 78.1 percent of the 1923-25 
average. It was 7.9 percent lower than a year ago when the index was 
4.9, with indexes for each of the commodity groups, except eggs, 
contributing to this decline. The October index was 17.8 percent 
higher than for October 1932 when it was 66.3. Fats and oils have 
made the greatest advance during this 6-year interval. The current 
index for all foods was 27.4 percent below the level of 107.6 recorded 
for October 1929. 


- Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products continued its downward 
trend between September and October with a decrease of 1.2 percent. 
Further reductions in the price of bread were the dominant factor in 
this decrease. White bread cost less in 12 cities. In Philadelphia 
and in Portland, Maine, the decline amounted to about 1 cent per 
pound. Whole wheat and rye bread were also lower. Flour decreased 
1.0 percent to the lowest price level since the summer of 1933. Maca- 
roni and rolled oats declined 1.0 percent each and crackers decreased 
2.3 percent. 

The seasonal decline in the cost of meats amounted to 3.4 percent. 
The cost of the pork items decreased 6.0 percent; beef and veal, 2.1 
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percent; lamb, 2.7 percent; roasting chickens, 5.1 percent; and ¢:),n9q 
salmon, 1.9 percent. Prices were lower for every item in the oup, 
with a decrease of slightly more than 11.0 percent for pork hops 
and loin roast. 

The cost of dairy products showed little change, increasing 0.1 per. 
cent. Butter averaged 0.7 percent higher with increases reported 
from 24 cities, and decreases from 15. The greatest increases 
reported from cities in the Mountain and Pacific areas. Theay, 
price of fresh milk was unchanged, varying movements in seven | 
offsetting each other. The most important changes were an increase 
of 2.0 cents a quart in Buffalo and a decrease of 1.3 cents a quart in 
Los Angeles. The price of cheese decreased 0.8 percent and was 
14.4 percent less than a year ago. 

Eggs advanced 4.8 percent and were 5.5 percent higher than a year 
ago. Higher prices were reported trom all but seven cities, six of 
which were in the New England area. 

Fruits and vegetables showed an upturn of 1.7 percent, the result 
of an increase of 2.3 percent in the cost of the fresh items. Apples 
were 6.2 percent higher. Lemons and oranges declined 5.4 and 6.9 
percent, respectively. Potatoes rose 4.4 percent with higher prices 
reported from 32 cities. Onions advanced 7.9 percent and green beans 
11.1 percent. Cabbage declined 7.7 percent and sweetpotatoes 14.5 
percent. The cost of the canned and dried items decreased about 1.5 
percent each and prices were lower for all foods in these subgroips 
The greatest decreases were for canned corn which declined 2.s 
percent, and canned peas which fell 2.2 percent. 

Beverages and chocolate as a group showed little change. ‘|‘he 
decline in the price of coffee was negligible. Cocoa was 1.1 percent 
lower. The price of tea which rose 0.5 percent during the month was 
2.0 percent higher than a year ago. 

In the fats and oils group, which showed a decrease of 0.8 percent 
the greatest change was a drop of 1.7 percent in the price of lard. 

Sugar and sweets averaged 0.1 percent higher. This was the res1!| 
of an increase of 0.5 percent in the price of sugar, which has ten e« 
downward throughout 1938. 

Indexes of retail food costs for October and September 1°'s, 
together with indexes for October 1937, 1932, and 1929 are shown 11) 
table‘1. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of |! 
foods and of each major commodity group for the period from January 
1929 to October 1938, inclusive. 
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‘Tabie 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Coming, 
Groups, October and September 1938, and October, 1937, 1932, and 1929 


{1923-25 = 100] 


















































—— 
1938 1937 1932 19 
Commodity group — 
Oct. 182 Sept. 13 | Oct. 12 Oct.15 | Oct 
EI eR Se Ne eee ee bee 78. 1 78.7 84.9 66.3 | 
Cereals and bakery products... _.........-.--.-- 87.2 88. 2 7 94.7 q 73.9 | 
RN oe éesetbhw wed 94.9 98. 2 108. 8 73. 1 
Dairy products_---. aa nae <r 77.3 77.2 85. 1 65.4 
ll i iittidtertantsehownhesersneteuse 86. 1 82. 2 81.6 73. 2 
Fruits and vegetables , ae 55.8 354.8 56. 5 51.3 
_. See 53.8 352.6 53. 5 49.7 | 
A a ae ee ee ee 75.3 76.3 81.9 68.5 | 
aes i ah Sint wide aadlecarpie ion ded ete 58. 6 59. 5 67.9 53. 2 
Beverages and chocolates. 66.3 66.4 70. 3 74. 5 
Fats and oils_..._.___-- a Ae 67. 1 67.7 77.5 50. 5 
Sugar and sweets.........._.- : ée eee 62.3 62.3 67.4 58.9 | 
} 
1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted: Meats 


ee have been combined with the use of population weights. 
3 Revised. 

Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the us: 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
each food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weiglits 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000in the same region. 

Prices of 62 of the 84 foods included in thé index were lower in Octo- 
ber than in September, 17 were higher, and 5 were unchanged. Con- 
pared with October 1937, 75 foods cost less, and 9 cost more. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities*combined are 
shown in table 2 for October and September 1938, and October 1937. 
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Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, October and 
September 1938 and October 1937 


{* Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 


OM Mod ip, 




















“ 1938 1937 
pase Article 
me Oct. 181 Sept. 13 Oct. 12 
7 ereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
=—_—> Oo ee = ae 3.7 3.8 4.7 
Ky [Cet Ae As a 14.7 14.8 15.2 

12 *W heat cereal __. -- Be. Fen ee 28-00. package_- 24.4 24.4 24.5 

103 *Core Beees........... aS 8-0z. package_- 7.3 7.3 7.7 

12 :*Corn meal. _.-__- ; $5 in bs Secs acted pound. 4.7 4.7 5.4 

105 Hominy grits___-- — piiecdds indaciia 24-0z. package__ 8.8 8.7 9.7 

106 , — — =—S—l—(a Ur A A: 8.3 

45 *Rolled oats.......-. FRIES ES eee ee 7.2 7.2 7.4 

108. Bakery products: | 

*Bread, white_____- cnaens han dikb nin ctitiandctane aaa eee 8.2 8.4 8.9 
Bread, whole-wheuat eS, eee Pe ee Te 9.3 9.4 9.8 
re nc cstia Chee cle ne E eos iekes aapen’ “Hn 9.6 9.7 10. 1 
Se ; : a A ah dal cect 25. 1 25.1 25. 1 
— a eR RR Rn eae ea eres do...- 15.8 16.1 17.6 
*lehted ty HE Meats: 
Beef: 
Ween eeeGr........-.......- ee Oe ae re do___- 39.1 40.4 46.1 
I ed aa a0... 35.9 37.6 41.9 
a Ak oe bina as a geen nes bine uae anid 00.06. 30.0 30. 5 36. 1 
*Chuck roast.......- IRN ee 23. 6 23.7 28.3 
he use es os, ns snaigeaacine MBE do... 15.5 15.8 18.7 
a : es. ees =| TN 25. 4 25.9 25. 5 
its for Veal: 
Fe — 43.3 43.4 46. 2 
y, not Pork: 

; bs inchoate nih wilt alebiadiidlde iain: teased on 32.7 36.8 37.2 
Fed I! =a ae a ee tew Mene oe G0.... 26.6 30.0 31.2 
; ; *Bacon, sliced_.__..__- dabetics : BEES ERS 36.8 37.2 45.5 
Nohts Bacon, strip....._._- cuabeall ” RENTARE HM 31.0 31.4 38. 3 
: *Ham, DT cet beh cao enis A Ree ee 48.0 48.5 53. 1 
ehts Fi i APN AT ARIAT BE do__.. 29.5 30.1 32.7 
rs ETAL ra PA 20. 2 20.7 27.0 
iding Lamb: 

fd Ay FS ae Se ea a ae? =— ae 12.3 12.5 14.8 
10N, Se ee gee aes ea ome 21.2 21.4 24.7 
: ane A: "wes 27.5 28.1 31.0 
Jeto- (ws Sa aetna do.... 34. 3 35.9 39. 3 
‘ Poultry: 
/OM- : I eo  . a nik Sena b- <ocameanawiede do... 30. 4 32.1 36. 5 
Fish: 
LEER SR eee ee ee Ne 16-0z. can_- 12.7 12.9 13.9 
Tai aay a ae a “Se, 23.9 24.3 26.8 
are Dairy products: 
CE a oe cise tibichel pound 33. 1 32.8 2.3 
937. a  smhoeedinainaalliiensn 25.2 25.4 29. 4 
ER eae ted iia 1g pint_- 14.5 14.4 14.7 
Milk, fresh (delivered. and store) __--__- Je ae siathd aikcecindie quart__ 12.2 12.2 12.5 
*Milk, CEES SSO rae a do___- 12.6 12.6 12.7 
Milk, fresh (store)_._.___- A RR aa eet gn, 11.5 11.5 11.9 
*Milk, evaporated. _.._- OE PPE OE EI SES 14-0z. can__ 7.0 7.0 7.6 
iii Sesame dozen_- 44.0 41.9 42. 1 
Fruits and vegetables: 
RE Oo a ee pound_. 4.9 4.6 4.3 
AES ETE TE IPE EE ae 6.1 6.1 6.3 
| Re a yee EN oe dozen... 24.3 25. 7 4.5 
(ER ae ane PSE a. | 27.9 30. 0 44.9 
, Beans, EEE See ena ree e pound_. 10.3 9.2 9. 6 
i cnn: oneainen antnaaiieinnd IE SO it 0-0 ée.... 2.6 2.9 3.0 
a bunch... 5.3 5.1 5.1 
TR Aa eee aS as 7.4 8.1 
SS a ee eee head_ 8. 6 8.4 7.7 
TS ielaaictiabite ...---pound.- 3.6 3.4 3.8 
i al eee 1.9 1.8 1.9 
ed ll a AP aE ae IC ai ee SY | 8.0 8.6 7.5 
Sweetpotatoes___....._._-- ae See ne een Ae do... 3.1 3.7 3.4 
Canned: 
CE SS ee a SUL 17.3 17.7 19.7 
i ARE, ER 2 A en SER 20.8 21.1 21.9 
io hic ccina nent abate dannii do._.. 21.6 21.7 23. 1 
ET aS ae aie No. 2 can... 28.4 28. 6 29.9 
I i a i ee aati ill “a 10.8 11.0 11.6 
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TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, ©, 
September 1938 and October 1937—Continued 


[* Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















1938 
Article | 
Oct. 18 Sept. 13 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 

Canned—Continued. Cents Cents 
PEE TIN on in. cik gssntsciinaeneniesianeeneaunaicia wee, 7.3 Z3 
MN ae: ES 11.1 11.4 | 
ec Osc aeceintE ciemiakielciashanuljaniataieacaasel a, 14.4 14.7 | 
*Tomatoes.- 901 FE A ae PGI IER oe do... 8.7 8.8 
‘Semen G0UP............-..c0<n- Rs ...1044-02. can. 7.4 7.5 

Dried: 

ES RC ae re si dn nsec acco 14.8 14.9 

ea se ae: - a = SE 9.1 9.3 

A 5 ee eerie 15-02. ps ick: ge. 9.7 9. 9 

Black-eyed peas_____________ ‘ aaa  ~ & 7.8 7.8 

Lima beans_______ EE PRE: ep AOE. ATI Gs: do__- 9, 2 9.3 

*Navy beans_. FPG SINE LDA IE IOI ARE 5 do.. 6.3 6.4 
Beverages and chocolate: 

~, nee hall Aaa eee Se ae do_. 22.8 22.8 

a ae eee ey at LA h, pound.. 17.9 17.8 

SSS a ee eee _...8-02. can. 8.5 8. 6 

"RD RR oh 8-02. package_- 16. 2 16.1 

Fats and oils: 

EE A ne ae pound. 12.7 12.9 | 

Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons_.- PEE OR Ee Oe | Ee 13. 4 13.3 
i Gane ica TNE do... 20. 1 20. 2 

EAA eA ER eae aaa a Pa. pint. 24. 6 24. 6 

gay” SEE TE ES RE aaa a \% pint.- 17.3 17.3 

a wit .pound.. 16.9 16.9 

Gp Bh EE OA CO NOON sin 18. 5 18. 4 

Sugar and sweets: 

NS ERE Sie Saas Ae ae ei .do.. 25.2 25.1 

ER SE ae ee Pe _24-02. can. 13.9 14.0 

I a - 18-02. can__| 13. 6 13. 6 

Strawberry preserves................_- ESTES, 6+ pound._| 21.4 21.4 





? Quotations for 1938 are for sales in units of 10 pounds each. Prior to November 1937, prices w« 
on sales in units of various sizes. The change to a common unit, 10 pounds, resulted in a reduc! 
of 1 cent per pound at the time of revision. 


Details by Regions and Cities 









In October food costs were lower than in September in 36 cities and 
slightly higher in 13 cities. For two cities no change was recorded, 
The greatest decrease, 2.6 percent, was shown for Portland, Maine, 
where the price of white bread fell 1 cent per pound, and where the 
cost of dairy products, eggs, and fruits and vegetables declined con- 
trary to the general movement for these groups. Food cost decreases 
of slightly more than 2.0 percent were reported for Butte and Peoria. 


lati 


In, both cities fruits and vegetables declined and more than average § § 
decreases were reported for cereals and bakery products and for fats § r 
and oils. Buffalo and Portland, Oreg., were the only cities where & a 
food costs rose as much as 1.0 percent. In Buffalo fresh milk advanced & 
2.0 cents a quart following a similar increase in September. ‘These & 1 


advances restored the price of milk to the level of last January. I» 
Portland, Oreg., meats were higher and dairy products and eggs 
advanced more than the average. 

Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are given in tale} 
for October and September 1938 and for September 1937. 
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‘ober and spe Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,! 
October and September 1938, and October 1937 


[1923-25 - 100} 














































































—— 
= 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Y Region and city || Region and city 
Oct. Sept. Oct. | Oct. | Sept. Oct. 
1k 2 13 12 18 13 12 
—— eS ee —_ | 
United States....--------| 78.1 78.7 84.9 || South Atlantic........_..- 77.2 77.7 83. 4 
SS | | CS? TESS. 72. 3 71.7 81.2 
Baltimore____.._....- 83. 0 83.8 87.4 
New England__.--..----- 76.7 77.5 85.0 Charleston, S. C____. 79.4 79.2 85.6 
ee ae 74.9 76. 2 82.8 Jacksonville. -....-- 76. 1 77.5 81.9 
Bridgeport......-.-.- 80.9 81.2 90. 1 ., *t eae 75. 1 75. 6 81.0 
a 78.8 79. 3 88. 0 | ERIE ES 70. 7 71.9 77.9 
Manchester-.._...---- 79. 1 79. 2 84.5 Savannah___._...__-- 77.6 77.6 84.2 
New Haven... --.-.---.- 80.5 80. 4 89. 6 Washington, D. C__. 80.3 80.7 86.3 
Portland, Maine..-_. 76. 1 78. 1 84.0 
Providence. ...--...- 76. 2 76.9 94.9 || East South Central_______- 71.9 72.6 79.7 
Birmingham._...___- 67.5 68.5 76.0 
Middle Atlantic........... 79.2 | 379.6 86. 1 Louisville............ 80.7 80.7 88. 0 
eS 76.6 75.8 83.0 Memphis._.......... 74.3 75.1 80.9 
a ae 81.3 81.5 89.5 Re 74.8 74.5 79.9 
New York....-- cee 81.2 81.2 87.3 
Philadelphia_......-- 78.6 | 380.0 | 87.2 || West South Central.______ 77.86 77.8 82.8 
Pitsbtils..-+.... 77.8 78.8 83.6 I ES i 74. 1 74.3 81.0 
a 76. 5 76.0 83. 8 EE 77.6 377.3 82.5 
SepGles inelisuccnss 72.8 73.0 79. 7 Little Rock.......... 72.6 73.0 80.4 
New Orleans__..___-- 83.7 83. 5 86. 2 
East North Central___.___- 78.2 79.1 85.0 
QO 79.4 80. 1 8 eee 78.0 79.7 86.9 
> 78.9 79. 6 85. 6 ee 75.2 77.0 82.5 
CIUGis 6+ 6n00~.- 78.9 80.5 84.3 A 80. 2 81.9 89. 2 
Columbus, Ohio... -_- 75. 2 76.4 83.3 Salt Lake City_...._- 75.0 76.5 84.1 
2 77.2 77.3 83.7 
, Indianapolis. ......-- 77.2 78. 1 83. 6 | EE eee 76.5 76.5 82.1 
aa Milwaukee.....-- - 79.9 81.2 88.5 Los Angeles.......... 70.7 71.2 77.6 
+y ,.. = ae 77.6 79. 4 83.8 Portland, Oreg_..__-- 79.0 78.2 85. 0 
" Springfield, I)____-- 76.9 77.1 81.8 San Francisco__.____- 82.3 82. 0 86. 2 
7 SN sd ec tinanddonine 78.1 77.7 83.9 
— West North Central...____ 80. 1 80. 5 85.7 || 
. Kansas City_._....-- 80.7} 79.9 85.0 || 
Minneapolis. .......- 82.2 82.3 87.7 || 
a 73. 3 73. 5 80.8 | 
SS ae | 82.7 83. 9 88.2 | 
* | ean 78.0 78.8 83. 4 





| Aggregate costs or 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


wail represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popu- 
> did lation weights. 
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COAL PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1938 


SEASONAL advances between June and September were shown in 
retail prices of bituminous coal and Pennsylvania anthracite. The aver- 
age price of bituminous coal increased 1.8 percent during the 3-month 
period but was 0.6 percent lower than in September 1937. The greatest 
increase during the quarter for Pennsylvania anthracite, 3.6 percent, 
was reported for chestnut size. The advance brought the average 
price of this coal 0.3 percent above the level for September 1937, 
and represented the only price increase for coal for the year period. 
The increase of 2.6 percent during the quarter for stove size brought 
the price to the level of September 1937. Lesser increases as compared 
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with June were shown for the smaller sizes of Pennsylvania anthr. 
cite. Pea advanced 2.3 percent and buckwheat, 0.2 percent. Price. 
for these sizes were 5.3 percent and 1.0 percent lower, respectively, hes 
in September 1937. 

With the exception of 1937, the index for bituminous coal fo; Sep. 
tember 1938 was higher than in the corresponding month of any yeg; 
since 1930. On the other hand, September indexes for stove and 
chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite have tended generally 
downward since 1930. 

Average prices of bituminous coal in 38 cities and Pennsylyanjy 
anthracite in 25 cities of the United States, together with price indexes 
compared with the average for the 3-year period October 1922 through 
September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 4 for September and 
June 1938 and September 1937. 















TABLE 4.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, September and June 
1938 and September 1937 























il Percentage 
Average retail price per a Swe pent change, Sept 
ton of 2,000 pounds tember 1925 = 100) I 15, 1938, com- 
aah pared with 
Article l 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 | 1937 
| 
Sept. June Sept. | Sept. June | Sept. June | Sey 
15! 15 15 15! 15 15 6 | OG 
| 
Bituminous coal (38 cities), old | | 
SS a ea eae $8. 54 $8.38 | $8. 60 88. 0 86. 4 88. 5 +1.8 | 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: # 
Ee ee 10. 80 10. 52 10. 89 76. 7 74.8 76.8 +2.6 | 
PD. 2 clbaccceucwcwascceoal Bnet Mme 10. 98 78.4 75.7 78.2] +3.6 | 
| eee ee 8. 60 8.41 5 | eS Sa See ae +2.3 | - 
Buckwheat-...._...-- Seve: 7. 59 7. 57 3 ES Se Se. +0. 2 | 
| 

















! Preliminary. 

} Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

* Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, te July 31, 1936. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Retail coal prices by individual cities and by grades, for June 15 
and September 15, 1938, and for September 15, 1937, are given in the 
regular monthly report entitled, ‘Retail Prices, October 1938.” This 
is published in pamphlet form and copies will be sent upon request 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN OCTOBER 1938 ! 


{HE Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of wholesale commodity prices 
declined 0.9 percent during October to the lowest point reached since 
December 1934. Weakening prices for farm products and foods were 
largely responsible for the decline which placed the combined index of 
813 price series at 77.6 percent of the 1926 average. Since January, 
the high point of the current year, the all-commodity index declined 
4.1 percent and was 9.1 percent lower than in October 1937. 

The largest group decrease, 1.9 percent, was registered for farm 
— B preducts. Decreases of 5.9 percent for livestock and poultry and 4.2 
| percent for grains largely accounted for the decline. During the past 
i0 months, grain prices have declined over 32 percent and are at the 
— ff lowest level reached since April 1933. Since July, livestock and poultry 
prices have dropped nearly 10 percent. In October, sharp decreases 
were reported in prices for barley, corn, hogs, live poultry, tobacco, 
and dried beans. Quotations were higher for cows, cotton, eggs, 
apples, lemons, hay, hops, seeds, and potatoes. The farm products 
group index, 66.8 percent, was at the lowest point since July 1934 and 
was down 16.9 percent from a year ago. 

Wholesale market prices of foods declined 1.3 percent, primarily 
because of decreases of 4.6 percent for meats and 1.3 percent for cereal 
products. Lower prices were reported for crackers, hominy grits, 
macaroni, spinach, fresh pork, veal, dressed poultry, glucose, and 
lard. Quotations were higher for cheese, canned and dried apricots, 
dried peaches and prunes, fresh beef, mutton, cocoa beans, and 
pepper. The October food index, 73.5, was 14.0 percent lower than 
it Was a year ago. 

Pronounced decreases in prices of petroleum products, principally 
gasoline, kerosene, and crude petroleum from the Oklahoma-Kansas 
field, resulted in a decrease of 1.6 percent in the fuel and lighting 
materials group index. Bituminous coal and gas prices advanced 
fractionally and anthracite and coke did not change. 

Lower prices for carpets caused the index for the housefurnishing 


goods group to decline 0.6 percent. Average wholesale prices for 
furniture were steady. 
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' More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in a separate pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘Wholesale 
Prices in October 1938,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Weakening prices for crude sulphur and palm kernel oil cau 
chemicals and drugs group index to fall 0.3 percent. Pric 
higher for copperas, strychnine, and tankage. No change: 
reported in prices of mixed fertilizers. 

Lower prices for agricultural implements, motor vehicles, an 
and steel items, such as scrap steel, steel sheets, rails, and tie p|ates 
caused the metals and metal products index to decline 0.2 percent 
Higher prices were reported for pig iron, wood screws, antiniony 
electrolytic copper, pig tin, pig zinc, and copper and brass maii:ifye- 
tures. The plumbing and heating subgroup remained unchangsd a; 
the September level. | 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities fo; 
September and October 1938 and October 1937 are shown in tab), 


‘ | the 
Were 
were 


iron 


Taste 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 





) — 



































O Sep- , Si 
. c- | tem- | ~ | , | VO | tor 
Group and subgroup tober ber | Group and subgroup tober| 5 
1938 - on em - Ew 
1938 | | 19 
All commodities................| 77.6 | 78.3 | 85.4 | Metals—C ontinued. | 
—S— lion and steel____-- 96.9 | 97 
Farm products...__......._...-. 66.8 | 68.1] 80.4 | Motor vehicles ?__.-. .. 95.0 | oF 
ee 50.8 | 53.0} 77.0 | Nonferrous metals - - - 76.2 | 73 
Livestock and poultry - 76.2 | 81.0} 98.5 | Plumbing and heating 78.5 | 78 
Other farm products__.-_--| 65.0 |'63.2 | 70.1 
Building materials. _.......___- 89.8 | 89. 
EE Se See | 73.5 | 745) 85.5 Brick and tile_.......- .-| 91.1 | 90 
Dairy preeuets. .........- 71.6 |! 71.1 85. 7 | Sa sonnuen BAS 1 0 
Cereal products_- Fee Tee Ff 84.6 Lumber. 90.3 | 90.4 
Fruits and vegetables..____| 57.5 | 55.5 | 62.2 Paint and paint materisls._| 81.1 | 80.4 
eS aN a 83.3 | 87.3 | 107.4 Plumbing and heating_..--| 78.5 | 78 
a cancncnke «s 70.4 | 69.5 | 73.4 Structural steel. _.__- ..|107. 3 {107 
Other building materi: als__.| 91.7 91 
my ~— leather ptete Mibaanel 93.4 | 92.0 | 106.7 
Remtiites newt -|100. 3 |100.8 | 107.6 || Chemicals and drugs...........| 77.1] 77.3 81. 
Hides and skins...........-| 82.1 | 75.7 | 117.1 Chemivals.......--. 80.5 | 81.0) &§ 
Leather_- . 84.6 | 82.4] 97.2 Drugs and pharmaceutic als} 74.9 | 74.8 
Other leather products. ..--| 96.9 | 96.9 | 103.3 Fertilizer materials. __--- -| 67.5 | 67.2 
Mixed fertilizers. ........-- 73.4 | 73.4 
Textile products_._._........_.__- 66.2 | 65.8) 73.5 
talk i aS ....| 81.6 | 81.6 | 89.4 || Housefurnishing goods....__._.| 85.7 | 86.2) 91 
Cotton goods. - .--| 64.6 | 64.1 73. 1 Furnishings...............-] 89.3 | 90.2 | 94 
Hosiery and underwear___-| 59.9 | 59.9] 65.8 (| a } eye 
Silk and rayon_ 30.9 | 29.5 | 30.6 
Woolen and worsted goods.| 76.3 | 76.3 | 90.1 || Miscellaneous._____- -| 72.6 | 72.4) 76.2 
Other textile products __ 65.3 | 65.0 | 69.0 Automobile tires and tubes_| 57.4 | 57.4) 56: 
> | | Ses 66.5 | 67. ¢ 
Fuel and lighting materials_____ 75.41 76.6) 78.5 Paper and pulp-__-_-- —~i 81.7 | 81.9 
Anthracite.................| 79.1] 70.1] 78.8 Rubber, crude... _........| 35.3 | 33.3 | 
Bituminous coal_..........| 98.7 | 98.4] 99.3 Other miscellaneous ...____.| 81.2] 81.1 | 84 
8 i RR TENS 104. 2 |104.2 | 105.3 
Se (2) (2) $1.0 || Raw materials_..............__| 70.9 | 72.0/| 3 
OT aE .-----| () | 88.7 | 83.6 || Semimanufactured articles....__| 75.9 | 74.7 | 82 
Petroleum products_. ie leamiela 53.8 | 56.4} 61.7 || Finished products...._....._..___ 61.1) 81.8) 8 
All commodities other than 
Metals and metal products. __| 95. : 95.5 | 96.4 farm products..._..________. 79.9 | 80.4) 86 
Agricultural implements. -| 95.4 | 95.5 | 9421) All commodities other than 
Farm machinery... 96.8 | 96.9 | 96.2 farm products and foods_____. 81.1 | 81.3 
1 Revised. 2? Data not available. 3 Preliminary revision. 


The index for the hides and leather products group advanced 
percent as a result of pronounced increases in prices for hides, skins, 
and leather. Average wholesale prices of shoes and other leather 
manufactures were firm. 
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Rising prices for cotton yarns, print cloth, raw silk, silk yarns, and 
burlap brought the index for the textile products group up 0.6 percent 
and offset the August and September losses. Prices for manila hemp 
were lower and clothing, hosiery and underwear, and woolen and 
worsted goods remained unchanged. 

The building materials group index advanced 0.3 percent because 
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ates, 


cent of higher prices for common brick, cypress and red cedar shingles, 
ony windows, white lead, China-wood oil, linseed oil, rosin, and turpentine. 
fac. #2 Hemlock lumber declined and structural steel remained unchanged 


at the September level. 
Average wholesale prices of crude rubber rose 6.0 percent during 
the month. Cattle feed declined 1.6 percent and paper and pulp 
prices fell 0.2. percent No changes were reported in prices of auto- 
mobile tires and tubes. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1938 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from October 1937 
to October 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 












































[1926 = 100] 
95 4 | 
3.4 Ferm — Tex- | Fuel a Build- | Chem- 5 Mis- | All 
} , . ee tile and ing icals we cel- com- 
Year and month prod- | Foods jleather prod- | light- metal mate-| and nish- lene» | modi 
ucts aig ucts ing — rials | drugs a... 4 ous ties 
i4 | 
By years; 
8] Se 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Rs a 104.9] 99.9] 109.1] 90.4] 83.0] 100.5] 95.4] 94.2] 94.3] 826] 95.3 
7 so. 48.2} 61.0] 72.9] 54.9] 70.3| 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1| 644] 648 
72 RE 51.4} 60.5] 80.9] 648] 66.3] 79.8] 77.0] 72.6] 75.8] 625] 65.9 
74 80.9 82. 1 95.4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86.7 80.4 81.7 70.5 80.8 
Saale 86.4 | 85.5] 104.6| 76.3] 77.6| 95.7] 95.2| 83.9] 89.7| 77.8] 86.3 
91. ( By months: 
4 1937; 
87 October. ____- 80.4 | 85.5 | 106.7] 73.5| 78.5] 96.4] 95.4] 81.2] 91.0] 762] 85.4 
November....| 75.7 83.1 | 101.4 7.2 78.2 96.8 93. 7 80. 2 90, 4 75. 4 83.3 
76.2 December.__-| 72.8] 79.8] 97.7] 70.1| 78.4] 96.3] 92.5] 79.5| 8971! 75.0] 81.7 
56. 4 1938; | 
8 January ....-.- 71.6 | 76.3] 96.7] 69.7 78.3} 96.6] 91.8] 79.6] 88.3] 75.2 80.9 
92.4 February....-| 69.8 | 73.5] 94.7] 68.6] 78.5] 96.0] 911) 791) 8&0] 74.8 | 79.8 
3 | March._.....| 70.3] 73.5] 93.6 | 68.2| 77.7| 96.0] 91.5| 78.7] 87.7] 74.4| 79.7 
84. —......... 68.4] 723] 921] 67.2] 76.8| 96.3| 91.2] 77.5| 87.3| 734| 7&7 
Set 67.5 | 72.1 91.3 | 66.1 76.2 | 96.7 | 90.4 76.8 | 87.2) 73.1 78. 1 
80.7 Pee nnscanei Ge | O11 90.1 65.5 | 76.4 | 96.1 89.7 | 76.3] 87.1 72.9) 78.3 
§2. 5 July i NE 69.4 74.3 91.5 66. 1 76.8 | 95.2 89, 2 rp Ae 86. 4 72.7 78.8 
88 August_____- 67.3] 73.0] 91.9] 65.9| 76.8| 95.4| 89.4| 77.7] 864] 724] 781 
September...| 68.1] 74.5] 920] 65.8| 76.6 | 95.5 | 89.5] 77.3] 86.2] 724] 78.3 
86.4 October. ____- 66.8] 73.5] 93.4] 66.2] 75.4] 95.3] 89.8] 77.1] 85.7| 726| 77.6 
| 
| | 
The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
,£ . . > . °,e 
Lo semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other 
ns, than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
er foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
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“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Finished proq. 
ucts’ was given in the December 1937 issue of the Wholesale Price 
































pamphlet. 
TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
a 
All All 
All | com- All ts 
Semi | mod-| ities Semi | mod 
Raw od ished | ities | other Raw | fac- | ished | ities 
Year and month | mate- tured | prod-| Other} than || Year and month | mate- tured! prod.-| Othe: 
rials | ‘arti- sare than | farm rials | orti- . ets | thar 
cles farm | prod- ches vers | farn 
; prod- | ucts , pro 
ucts | and uct 
foods 
ut meet Sele tae eek ‘cmos emis ans — 4 
By years: | By months: 
1926 Tee 100. 0 | 100 0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 |} 1938: 
Sa 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 | January __-. | 74.9 | 76.9 | 84.3 | 82.8 
Ticedanccincceaut On LeeLee) ee 70, 2 February --- 73.6 | 76.1 | 83.3 | 81.9 
1933.............] 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 60.0 71 2 March.-_......| 73.2 | 75.6 | 83.4 | 81. ¢ 
eee a TE Se OS, 79. 6 | April_- ‘ 71.3 | 75.3 | 82.7 | 80.8 
eae 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2 85.3 May. 70.7 | 75.4 | 82.1 | 80 
By months: June.._--. 71.4 | 74.1 | 82.2 | 80 
1937: July 72.3 | 74.3 | 82.5 | 80.8 
October __.._- 80.7 | 82.5 | 88.1 | 86.4 85. 1 August 71.4 | 74.4 | 81.8 | 80 
November_.__| 77.2 | 79.8 | 86.7 | 84.8 84.3 September_._} 72.0 | 74.7 | 81.8 | 80.4 
December_....| 75.4 | 77.7 | 85.3 | 83.5 83. 6 October __. 70.9 | 75.9 | 81.1 | 79.9 
| 
' ' 





























Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during September and October are shown by the index numbers : 
table 4. 


TABLE 4.— (irre Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, Septembe 
and October 1938 
































(1926 = 100) 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. —_— Sept.| Sept 
Commodity group 29, 22, 15, 8, l, 17, 10, | 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1988 1938 | 1938 
All commodities. ......... ae SS Oe A 77.6 | 77.2 | 77.7 | 77.8 | 78.0 | 78.4 | 78.3 | 77.9 | 
a ae 68.2 | 66.9 | 67.4 | 67.4 | 68.1 | 68.9 | 68.8 | 67.7 
RRR Se pe ere eee nen eee me eer 73.8 | 73.5 | 73.6 | 73.7 | 74.1 | 75.0 |} 74.8 | 73.7 
Hides and leather products. --............._.- 95.1 | 94.3 | 93.7 | 92.8 | 92.5 | 92.3 | 92.4] 92.8 
Sn A IL RS 65.9 | 65.7 | 65.7 | 65.6 | 65.4 | 65.3 | 65.3 | 65.3 
Fuel and lighting materials._..............._- 75.2 | 75.5 | 76.9 | 76.9 | 77.2 | 77.5 | 77.6 | 77.1 
Metals and metal products.__......._.....___. 95.9 | 95.4 | 95.4 | 95.7 | 95.7 | 95.6 | 95.5 | 95.4 
a ae 89.8 | 89.8 | 89.9 | 89.7 | 89.5 | 89.4 1 89.6 | 89.5 
Ce es CD. cn cnctecoccnacces 76.6 | 76.7 | 76.7 | 76.7 | 76.9 | 77.1 | 77.1 | 77.1 
Housefurnishing goods_.....................-- 87.1 | 87.1 | 87 1 | 87.1 | 87.2 | 87.8 | 87.8 | 87.8] &§ 
i LR eT a 72.4 | 72.4 | 72.4 | 72.4 | 72.3 | 72.3 | 72.1 | 72.2 7 
RE EES Sn See 71.3 | 70.4 | 71.5 | 71.5 | 71.7 | 72.2 | 72.1 | 71.4 7 
Semimanufactured articles...............____- 76.2 | 75.9 | 75.8 | 75.0 | 75.1 | 74.7 | 74.3 | 74.5 7 
i 81.2 | 81.2 | 81.4 | 81.6 | 81.9 | 82.2 | 82.3 | 81.9 3) 
All commodities other than farm products__...| 79.7 | 79.6 | 80.0 | 80.1 | 80.3 | 80.5 | 80.5 | 80.2] & 
All commodities other than farm products and ; 
RS REO Se ea ae oS 81.3 | 81.2 | 81.6 | 81.5 | 81.6 | 81.6 | 81.6] 81.5) 8! 




















Prod. 


[rend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR OCTOBER 1938 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


THERE was a further substantial gain in nonagricultural employment 
in October. The addition of 255,000 workers to pay rolls since 
September marked the third successive monthly gain and brought 
the total increase since July to approximately 950,000. These figures 
do not include employees on projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and other Federal emergency agencies or temporary cannery 
workers who are not considered part of the normal labor supply, but 
are drawn into industry during the packing season. 

Factory employment continued the upswing which began in July. 
— The gain of 0.8 percent between September and October was larger 
than seasonal and represented the addition of 52,000 workers to pay 
rolls. The weekly wage disbursements of manufacturing firms showed 
an increase of 3.6 percent or approximately $5,400,000. Usual 
seasonal gains for manufacturing in October are 0.3 percent in em- 
ployment and 1.6 percent in pay rolls. 

Gains in employment, largely seasonal, were reported by wholesale 
and retail trade establishments, anthracite and bituminous-coal 
mines, metal mines, private building construction, electric railroads, 
and hotels The remaining eight nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed showed employment declines. Class I railroads added more 
than 12,000 to the number of employees on their rolls according to a 
preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In October employment on work programs financed from Federal 
funds increased on all programs with the exception of work projects 
of the National Youth Administration and construction projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations. In the regular services 
of the Federal Government increases occurred in the judicial service 
and decreases in the executive, legislative, and military services. 


nber 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Gains in employment were reported for 62 of the 87 manufacturing 
and 8 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed each 
month by the Bureau. The increase for all manufacturing industries 
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was 0.8 percent as compared with an expected seasonal change y 
0.3 percent. Corresponding factory pay rolls rose 3.6 percent instead 
of the 1.6 percent normally shown for October. The durable gooq, 
group of manufacturing industries showed an employment expansioy 
of 5.0 percent, while the nondurable goods group showed a deecling 
of 2.4 percent. 

The outstanding factory employment gain in October was in thy 
automobile industry in which approximately 88,000 workers wor: 
returned to jobs. This gain reflected the increased production of jew ing | 
models. The hardware industry, due largely to demand for auto. for 
mobile hardware, reported a gain of nearly 7,000 workers. Other MB puil 
durable goods industries reporting substantial gains were electrical IB of 3 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies (7,400 workers), steel mills T 
(6,100), radios and phonographs (4,300), glass (3,800), stamped and petr 
enameled ware (2,500), brass, bronze, and copper products (2,500), IB and 
agricultural implements (1,500), and shipbuilding (1,200 workers), [J and 
Nondurable goods industries in which substantial seasonal gains were J jy ¢ 
shown included beet sugar (13,200 workers), men’s furnishings (2,200), IB eon 
cotton goods (2,200), cottonseed oil, cake, and meal (1,200), confeec- A 
tionery (3,200), leather (1,400), automobile tires (1,200), knit goods WB eat 
(5,200), chemicals (1,500), and slaughtering and meat packing (2,400). J on. 

The more pronounced losses in manufacturing employment over the J— wh 
month interval were in industries in which seasonal recessions nor- J as: 
mally occur in October. The largest decrease (104,000 workers) oc- 
curred in canning and preserving. Other nondurable goods industries 
reporting declines of a seasonal character were ice cream, beverages, 
boots and shoes, silk and rayon goods, millinery, and men’s clothing. 
Among the durable goods industries showing losses were tin cans 
and other tinware, electric and steam railroad car building, and 
marble, slate, and granite products. 

Retail trade establishments hired approximately 45,000 additional 
workers in October to handle the increased volume of fall business. 
While the October gain is less than in the preceding 9 years, the 
gain from August to October 1938 is greater than the average August- 
October gain in preceding years. The retail general merchandise 
group, which is composed of department, variety, and general mer- 
chandise stores, and mail-order houses, showed a gain of 2.5 percent. 
Other lines of retail trade showing substantial gains in the number 
of workers included apparel, furniture, jewelry, and building materials. 
Retail food stores showed a decrease of only one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Wholesale trade establishments reported a seasonal gain of approxi 
mately 11,000 workers over the month interval. Among the lines of 
wholesale trade in which substantial gains were shown were farm 
products, automobiles, lumber and building materials, furniture, and 
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dry goods and apparel. Anthracite mines continued to reemploy 
workers, employment increasing 12.8 percent, or 8,500 workers, since 
September. Bituminous-coal mines also added workers, the rise of 
4.5 percent indicating the reemployment of 17,400 men. A further 
expansion in employment. of 4.9 percent, or 3,000 workers, was re- 
ported in metal mines. Electric railroad and bus companies added 
the {& approximately 1,600 workers to their pay rolls and year-round hotels 
Were [i took on 3,200 additional employees. Employment in private build- 
‘Hew I ing construction showed a more pronounced gain than the average 
for the preceding 6-year period. Reports from 14,634 private 
building contractors employing 132,360 workers showed an increase 
of 3.2 percent. 

mills The employment loss in the laundry industry was 4,800, crude- 
| and petroleum producing companies employed 3.1 percent fewer workers, 
00), Hand small decreases were shown in the brokerage, insurance, dyeing 
and cleaning, and electric light and power industries. The changes 
in employment in the remaining industries were not significant and 
conformed largely to seasonal trends. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission indi- 
cated a gain of 1.4 percent, or 12,131, in the number of employees 
on class I railroads. October pay rolls for railroads were not available 
when this report went to press. For September they were $148,511,507 
as against $148,793,156 for August, a decline of $281,649 or 0.2 percent. 
Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by factory 
wage earners was 37.4 in October, a gain of 1.4 percent since Sep- 
tember. The corresponding average hourly earnings were 63.7 cents 
or 1.0 percent higher than in September. Average weekly earnings 
stood at $23.92, a gain of 2.7 percent since September. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 9 showed gains in average hours worked per week and 
a like number showed increases in average hourly earnings. Average 
weekly earnings were higher for 12 of the 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed. 

Prior to January 1938 the wording of the definition on the schedules 
for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and brokerage 
and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher-salaried em- 
ployees such as corporation officers, executives, and others whose 
duties are mainly supervisory. These employees have, for the most 
part, always been excluded from employment reports for other in- 
dustries, and beginning with January it was requested that they be 
omitted also for the industries named above. For this reason the 
average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average 
weekly earnings for these industries are not comparable with the 
figures appearing in issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier 
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than April 1938, except for the January figures appearing in the \{ay¢j 
issue. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings jy 
October 1938 for all manufacturing industries combined, for se|ecteg 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals except in the few industries 
for which data are not available, are presented in table 1. 


) 





TasLe 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Incustries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1938 (Preliminary Figi:res 





















































Employment Pay roll oe , 
Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
Industry change from— change from—| 4 ver- | change frot 
St ae Index, | age in | 
October! October) Octo- 7 
1938 Sep- | Octo-]| 1938 Sep- | Octo-]| ber | Sep 
tember) ber jtember| ber 1938 jtember 
1938 | 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
(1923-25 | (1923-25 | 
All manufacturing industries‘com- | =100) | | = 100) 
yan nh eR iret: 89.5 | +0.8 |—16.5 83.9 | +3.6 |—19.7 }2$23.92 | 2 
Class I steam railroads *____.....-- 54.6 | +1.4 - 12. 6 (4) (4) (4) (4) | (4 
(1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
NS i a eee §2.4 |+12.8 |—14.9 43.4 |+47.5 |—21.7 | 26.99 |+30,s 
ES 87.2 | +4.5 |—14.8 76.8 +6.8 |—23.7 | 23.39 +2 
Metalliferous mining..........._._- 59.7 | +4.9 |—30.1 49.2 | +6.8 |—39.8 | 26.52 | +1.8 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. 44.4 —.5 |—16.8 39.2 | +2.2 |—20.6 | 22.37 2.7 
Crude-petroleum producing........| 69.3 | —3.1 |—10.5 63.9 | —3.9 | —8.6 | 33. 30 —.8 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph.._.__- 74.7 —.2| —6.1 95.3 | +3.0 +.4 1631.57 | +3.2 
Electric light and power and 
manufactured gas.........._- 92.5; —(7) | —6.2 99.8 | +1.5 | —5.2 [633.79 | +1 
Electric-railroad and motorbus 
operation and maintenance-.- 69.9 +.8 | —4.8 68.9 +.6 | —3.5 |®32. 22 —.2 
Trade: , 
i RE SE OR 89. 2 +.8} —5.1 75.1 | +1.1 | —5.3 1829. 69 { 
RIA ete ee aS 86.1} +1.4]) —6.5 71.1 | +2.1 |] —6.3 [°21.03 7 
General merchandising-.--- 100. 7 2.5 | —6.8 89.8 | +3.4 | —6.7 |°17. 62 } 
Other than general mer- 
RTI 82.3 +.9 | —6.4 67.2 | +1.7 | —6.3 |*24.03 +8 
Hotels (year-round)$ §............_- 92.9} +1.2| —4.2 80.8 | +2.5 | —3.9 1915.04 | +1.3 
OO Eee eae 94.4 | —2.2) —5.5 79.5 | —2.3 | —4.7 | 17.24 —.] 
Dyeing and cleaning §............-- 106.8 | —1.0 | —3.4 78.0 | —4.5| —6.7] 19.91 | —3.6 
I i (4) —.9 |—11.4 (*) +1.2 |—16.0 1°35. 76 | +2. 1 
a Ti (4) —.4/] 42.5 (4) +.1] —1.9 }635. 50 ; 14 
Building construction.._._..__- gin (4) +3.2 |—26.7 (4) +5.0 — 30.19 | +1.7 —,§ 





! Revised indexes; adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Indexes for earlier months and year 
in table 3 of the November issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 Does not include railroad repair shops. 

3 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4 Not available. 

5 Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 13 
ssue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

* Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the M 
Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March 


as — now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
visory. 


7 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
§ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public Employment 


The number at work on P. W. A. projects during the month end ng 
October 15 was 148,000, an increase of 29,000 from September :nd_ 
6,000 less than the October 1937 employment figure. The gain in 
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employment was due to the marked increase in workers on projects 
fnanced from funds provided by the Public Works Administration 
Appropriation Act of 1938. Of the total number at work in October, 
18,000 were working on Federal and non-Federal projects financed 
from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, 68,000 on non-Federal 
projects financed from funds provided by the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and 62,000 on Federal and 
non-Federal projects financed with funds provided by the Public Works 
‘ustris #® Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. Pay-roll disbursements of 
$12,090,000 were $2,110,000 above the September pay roll. 

During the month ending October 15, over 700 men were working 
on new construction and demolition projects of the U.S. Housing 
Authority; pay rolls amounted to $103,000. ‘These figures pertain 
~{@ only to new projects under the U. S. Housing Authority and not to 
— those formerly under the Public Works Administration. 

oe There was a decrease of 4,000 in the number working on construc- 
tion projects financed by regular Federal appropriations during the 
month ending October 15, due primarily to a transfer of workers paid 
from regular Federal appropriations on reclamation projects to P. W. A. 
pay rolls. Compared with the level of a year ago 41,000 more men 
were at work in October 1938. Decreases in employment since 
September were reported on projects with the exception of the fol- 
lowing types: Building construction, forestry, heavy engineering, 
and ship construction. Pay-roll disbursements of $24,650,000 were 
$2,854,000 less than in September and $3,738,000 greater than in 
October 1937 

A decrease in the number of men at work on water and sewerage 
projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
completion of miscellaneous projects failed to offset a relatively sharp 
rise in employment on building construction. During the month 
ending October 15 slightly over 3,000 were working. Pay rolls for the 
period were $388,000, or $7,000 less than during September. Most 
of the building-construction projects were located in the South where 
hourly rates are lower than in other parts of the country. Moreover, 
a large number of the lower paid workers, such as common laborers, 
were at work during the period covered. 

An increase of 125,000 was reported for projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, where the number working in October 
was 3,245,000 and pay rolls amounted to $170,347,000. In October 
1938 employment exceeded that for October 1937 by 1,718,000; pay 
rolls were $88,861,000 higher. Employment on Federal projects 
under The Works Program, for which reports show activity in the 
month ending October 15, showed a gain of 3,000 from September. 
Compared with a year ago, however, the number working was 78,000 
less, The number employed on work projects of the National Youth 
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Administration was 220,000. Data on employment and pay ro)j, 
for Student Aid in October will not be available until next month. 























In the regular services of the Federal Government an increase in thy 0) 
number working was reported for the judicial service; decreases wer, crea 
reported for the executive, legislative, and military services. Of the at ¥ 
870,000 employees in the executive service in October, 118,000 were IB on 1 
working in the District of Columbia and 752,000 outside the District. an 1 
Force-account employees (employees who are on the Federal pay rol 
and are engaged on construction projects) were 10 percent of the tota| 
number of employees in the executive service. Increases in employ. 
ment occurred in the Navy Department, the Department of Com. 
merce, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the administrative staf 
of the Public Works Administration. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for September 
and October is given in table 2. 

\ ’ 

TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, October 1938! (Preliminar) a 
Figures) a0 

det 

Employment Pay rolls eal 

ew 1c 

Class | centage hs | 

October | ed | change October | September pa 

inci heaieieiysasiicios, aa i - e ins 

Federal services; | to 

a 869, 885 | 2 870, 859 —(. 1 | $131, 087, 375 |3$131, 931, 961 

Te | 2265} 2,170| +44 548, 093 | 544, 404 th 

J | aaa ss , 5, 244 5,390 | —2.7 1, 217, 374 | 1, 235, 210 

Military.......____ afi ....---| 337,408 | 339, 127 —.5] 26,791,118 | 27,346, 929 de 
Construction projects; 

Financed by P. W. A.4_..........| 147,973 | 118,886 | +24.5 12, 090, 092 | 9, 979, 680 of 

U.S. H. A. Low Cost Housing--- 727 436 | +66.7 102, 658 | 71, 947 

Financed by R. F. C.8___.______- 3, 305 | 2,829 | +16.8 388, 027 | 395, 189 ca 

Financed by regular Federal] ap- | | 

a ee .-| 259,402 | 263,721 | —1.6 24, 649,559 | 27, 503, 233 
Federal projects under The Works | 
he LSS eo aa | 120,754} 117,518} +28 6, 055, 209 | 6, 020, 021 
Projects operated by W. P. A _....}3, 245, 271 |3, 120,399 | +4.0 170, 347, 326 | 3 164, 507, 381 
National Youth Administration; 

Work projects.....................| 220,066 | 220,756| —.3 4, 012, 209 3, 927, 491 +2.2 

Eee (6) 44, 885 |......-- (®) 196, 999 | 
Civilian Conservation Corps_....___-- 324,747 | 317, 252 | +2.4 14, 602, 688 | 14, 467, 301 d 

7 7 t! 


! Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

? Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications ' 
the extent of 116.408 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $14,372,651 for October and 118,450 employees 
and pay-roll disbursements of $14,519,415 for September. 

3 Revised. : 

‘ Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 
1937 funds and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 funds are included. These data 
are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 67,733 wage earners and $5,866,208 pay roll for October, 
80,860 wage earners and $7,068,139 for September, covering Public Works Administration projects financed 
from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 19387funds. Includes 62,550 wage earners al 
$4,471,342 pay roll for October; 18,984 and $1,197,309 pay roll for September, covering Public Works Admin- 
ao projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act 
of 1938. 

5 Includes 283 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $30,771 for October; 241 employees and pay-rol! 
disbursements of $20,152 for September on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

6 Data not available. 


A new enlistment period started for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, resulting in an increase of more than 7,000. Of the 325,000 in 
camps in October, 287,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve officers, 3°0 
nurses, 1,600 educational advisers, and 31,000 supervisory and tecl- 
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nical employees. Monthly pay-roll disbursements for all groups of 
workers totaled $14,603,000. 

On State-financed road projects the number of men working in- 
creased 16,000 during the month ending October 15. Of the 221,000 
at work, 35,000 were engaged on new road construction and 186,000 
on maintenance. Pay rolls for both types of work were $14,496,000, 
trict, HB an increase of $545,000 over September pay-roll disbursements. 
: roll 
total 
dloy. 
‘OM- 


Staff 


nber DETAILED REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER 1938 

A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
a detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business estab- 
lishments and for the various forms of public employment. This 
pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents, 
insofar as industrial and business employment is concerned, are cus- 
tomarily presented in this section of the Monthly Labor Review. In 
this issue, however, owing to an unavoidable delay in compiling the 
detailed report for September, only the table dealing with the indexes 
of employment and pay rolls and with average hours and earnings 
can be given here. 


inary 


Industrial and Business Employment: 


Average weekly earnings shown in the table are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 
on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size 
and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to 
month and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly compara- 
ble from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be 
sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general 
movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
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NOVEMBER 1938 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


The child and the State—select documents, with introductory notes: Volume 1, Lega) 
status in the family; Apprenticeship and child labor; Volume II, The de jen. 
ent and the delinquent child; The child of unmarried parents. By (irace 
Abbott. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 679 and 70 
(Social Service Series.) 

Volume I indicates developing trends, problems of administration and jy ace- 
quacies of the present program on the subjects covered. Volume II conside: 
history of public provision for dependent children from colonial times, a 
evolution of new methods of caring for delinquent children and for the c! 
unmarried parents. 


State child labor legislation—1938. By Gertrude Binder. New York, Na‘ 
Child Labor Committee, 1938. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 


State child-labor standards: A summary of State laws affecting employment | 
compulsory school attendance of minors, July 1, 1938. Washington, | 
Children’s Bureau, 1938. 54 pp.; mimeographed. 


Summary of proceedings, June 2, 1938, of General Advisory Committee on Ma 
and Child Welfare Services, appointed by Secretary of Labor to advise Chiliren's 
Bureau concerning development of general policies affecting administrat 
title V, parts 1, 2, and 8, of Social Security Act. Washington, U.S. Childr 
Bureau, 1938. 25 pp. 


Cooperative Movement 


Annual report 6n working of cooperative societies in Federated Malay States ani 
Straits Settlements for year 1987. Kuala Lumpur, [Cooperative Sox 
Department], 1938. 49 pp. 


A tour of Nova Scotia cooperatives. Report of conference tour under auspices ‘ 
Cooperative League of the U. 8. A. and Extension Department of St. Fran 
Xavier University. New York, Cooperative League of the U.S. A., [19°77]. 
48 pp., illus. 

Account of cooperative activities at the various places visited during the tour. 


How Swedish cooperatives break monopolies. New York, Cooperative League of 
the U. 8S. A., 1938. 15 pp., illus. (No. 389.) 


Swedish consumers in cooperation. By Anders Hedberg. Stockholm, Kooperativa 
Foérbundet, 1937. 95 pp., illus. 

Describes the development of the local consumers’ cooperative association 10 
Sweden, including the so-called “hospital” association which goes to the rescuv 0! 
“ailing’’ societies that are in danger of failure; also gives details of the organ 7a- 
tion and operations of the cooperative wholesale society, Kooperativa Férbun:et. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


[Cost of living for woman workers and minors who come under provisions of minim: - 
wage law of New Jersey]. Trenton, Department of Labor, 1938. 29 [P).; 
mimeographed. 

Presents in detail the cost of “adequate” and “sustenance’’ budgets for |e 
woman living alone and for the woman living as member of family. 
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The standard of living of farm and village families in six South Dakota counties, 
1/35. Brookings, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 63 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
(bulletin No. 320.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


Full recovery or stagnation? By Alvin Harvey Hansen. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Ine., 1938. 350 pp. 

The author does not give a direct or separate analysis of wage and labor prob- 
lems in relation to his subject, but there are brief discussions of wages and labor 
relations. There are chapters on unemployment reserve and old-age reserve 
funds. The conditions required for full employment are analyzed, with emphasis 
on the fundamental changes, since the nineteenth century, in opportunities for 
investment. The author holds that in the present-day nonexpanding economy 
public credit and taxation should be used not so much for directly stimulating 
consumption as for extending public investment and the control by public au- 
thority of the direction of private investment. With these changes he recom- 
mends a policy of promoting flexibility of prices, capital values, and costs. 


Toward full employment. By Henry 8. Dennison and others. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1938. xiii, 297 pp., charts. 

It is assumed that depressions will recur and that measures to meet them shouid 
be carefully thought out in advance. The proposals include a program for adapt- 
ing governmental activity and expenditures to business fluctuations, so that when- 
ever there is a deficiency of private employment, public employment, planned 
in advanee, may be expanded along socially useful lines. A second proposal is a 
plan for coordinating monetary, budget, and tax policies so as to utilize financial 
controls, particularly of bank credit, in combating depression. A third proposal 
concerns taxation and suggests a Federal-State tax commission for making studies 
and recommendations regarding fundamental modifications of Federal, State, and 
local tax systems. 


Legal 
jie nie 


race 


Roosevelt and his new deal. By Stephen Kemp Bailey. (In Fact, London, October 
1938, pp. 5-90; charts.) 
Critical summary of recent publie policies in the United States. 


Seeds of destruction: A study in the functional weaknesses of capitalism. By John 
M. Blair. New York, Covici Friede, 1938. xix, 418 pp. 

The volume includes chapters on technology, wages, prices, and labor costs, 
these subjects being interpreted in the light of general conceptions embodied in 
the title. 


Socialism on the defensive. By Norman Thomas. New York and London, Har- 
per & Bros., 1938. 304 pp.; bibliography. 

Mainly concerned with conditions confronting the working classes in European 
countries but containing discussions of the bearings of world conditions on 
American problems and policies. 


Trade-union action for combating and preventing the slump. (In International 
Trade Union Movement, International Federation of Trade Unions, Paris 
June-September 1938, pp. 69-181.) 

Results of an inquiry in 1937 into the practice of economic planning and the 
experiences of various countries in the field of policy relating to depressions. 
The summary is described as having twofold interest in that it gives a relatively 
comprehensive survey of planning activities in the different countries, and makes 
known the views of trade unions on the measures adopted. 


What are we todo? By John Strachey. New York, Random House, 1938. 339 pp. 
Deals with the labor movement in capitalistic society. 


Eastern industrialization and its effect on the West. By G. E. Hubbard. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. xx, 418 pp., charts. 

‘evision of a volume first published in 1935. There are chapters dealing 

specifically with labor in Japan, China, and India, those on Japan having been 

largely rewritten. The effect of eastern industrialization on Great Britain is 

emphasized in three separate chapters. 


Essai sur la conjoncture et la_prévision économiques. By Alfred Sauvy. Paris, 
Centre polytechnicien d’Etudes économiques, 1938. 191 pp. 

A study of directed economy (conjoncture) as related to the official financial 

and economic indexes of different countries. 
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Gold and poverty in South Africa: A study of economic organization and standards foun 
of living. By Max Yergan. The Hague and New York, Internationa) resul 


Industrial Relations Institute, 1938. 24 pp. 


Status and trends of industry in New York City. New York, Mayor’s Con mittee adeq 
_ on City Planning, 1938. Various paging, maps, charts; mimeographed. work 
Shifts in employment and the extent and distribution of various ind jst». 

. Y ba . . ‘ ¥ . tries Les ' 

in New York City are discussed. Census returns and records of the State f», 

inspection service have been used in compiling the data presented. 


state 


‘tory. 


Tr 
Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and unemployment in Philadelphia in 1936 and 1937: Pari J) 
May 1987. By Margaret W. Bell and Gladys L. Palmer. Washingto, 


U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1938. 91 pp. (Philadelphia Labo. TI 

Market Studies, Report No. P-3, Part IT.) . regu 
Gives figures on household composition, on incidence of unemployment, and | 

on sex, race, age, usual occupation, and other characteristics of the unemployed of tl 


who were previously employed. 


Employment opportunities in manufacturing industries of the United States. By 
Frederick C. Mills. New York, National Bureau of Economic Researeh, 
Inc., 1938. 15 pp., charts. (Bulletin 70.) func 

The study covers the period from 1899 to 1935. There are estimates of pro- outl 
ductivity per wage earner and per man-hour in a selected sample of manufac- 

turing industries. ‘There are separate analyses of the period from 1899 to 1929 

and of the period from 1927 to 1935. Estimates of changes are given for separate 

industrial groups, as, for example, industries producing ‘‘goods for human con- 
sumption” and those producing capital-equipment goods. There is an analysis Rec 
from various points of view of the decline in labor requirements. 


Factory Inspection 


Report for 1937 in pursuance of section 118 (7) of Factory and Workshop Act, 190! 


[Hire]. Dublin, Department of Industry and Commerce, [1938?]. 67 pp., 7 
folder. Cor 
Summarizes number of factory inspections under the factory legislation, ™ 
prosecutions, accidents, and medical examinations, and shows kinds of work sub- Rey 
ject to regulation. - 
Health and Industrial Hygiene we. 

Sta 


The relation of hospital service to a national health program. Address before 40th 
annual convention of American Hospital Association, Dallas, Tex., Septem- 
ber 26, 1938, by Arthur J. Altmeyer. Washington, U. 8S. Social Security 
Board, 1938. 17 pp., mimeographed. (Press release 675a.) 


The incidence of occupational dermatoses and their causes in the basic industri: 
By Louis Schwartz. (In Journal of American Medical Association, Chicago, 
October 22, 1938, pp. 1523-1528.) In 

This paper and several others on occupational dermatoses were read and dis- 
cussed before the Section of Dermatology and Syphilology at the annual session 
of the American Medical Association heid in San Francisco in June. The titles 
of the other papers, also printed in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for October 22, 1938, and the writers, were as follows: Occupational derma- 
toses, by C. Guy Lane, M. D.; The incidence of occupational dermatoses and 
their causes in the basic industries, by Louis Schwartz, M. D.; Industrial derma- re 
titis, by Marion B. Sulzberger, M. D., and Clark W. Finnerud, M. D.; The 
practical aspect of the prevention of industrial dermatoses, by Earl W. Osborne, 

M. D., and James W. Jordan, M. D.; Analysis of claims in industrial dermatoses, 

by John G. Downing, M. D.; and The compensation laws and related medicolega! 

considerations, by Harry R. Foerster, M. D. 


Effect upon the skin due to exposure to some chlorinated hydrocarbons. By May Xk. 
Mayers, M. D., and Mabel G. Silverberg, M. D. (In Industrial Bulletin, ec 
New York Department of Labor, Albany, August 1938, pp. 358-561; 
September 1938, pp. 425-427.) | 

The study upon which this discussion was based included the physical exami- 
nation of 31 workers in two plants manufacturing electrical condensers. It was 
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found that exposure to the fumes and vapors of chlorinated naphthalenes has 
resulted in more or less severe skin eruptions among some of the workers. It is 
stated that there is reason to believe that the hazard may be eliminated by 
adequate local and general ventilation, good personal hygiene on the part of the 
workers, and adequate medical supervision. 


dards 
10nal 


Littee 


Strieg Les maladies professionnelles des arco-soudeurs. By Nevill Pozzi. Paris, Vigot 
tory. Fréres, 1938. 91 pp. (Travail de l'Institut des Maladies Professionnelles.) 


Treats of the occupational hazards of are welders. 


Housing and Building Construction 


; 
t II. 
gton, 


Labor 


The challenge of housing. By Langdon W. Post. New York and Toronto, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. xvi, 309 pp., maps, illus. 

The author traces the growth of slums in New York City and the failure of 

regulation to meet the needs for improved standards. From his own experience 

as a housing Official, he points out the pitfalls and makes suggestions for a solution 

of the housing problem. 


» and 
loyed 


Labor’s program for better housing. Washington, Committee for Industrial 
Organization, [1938]. 27 pp. (Publication No. 22.) 

On the premise that the Government must provide low-rent housing, the 

functions of the United States Housing Authority are discussed and a plan is 


4y 
‘arch, 


" +pro- outlined for carrying out a public housing program. 

l . o ize . 2 ee _ 

io National Housing Act as amended and provisions of other laws pertaining to Federal 
aah Housing Administration, including all amendments to February 8, 19388. 
arate 


Washington, Federal Housing Administration, 1938. 47 pp. 


Recommendations concerning housing and slum clearance. New York, Merchants’ 
Association of New York, 1938. 14 pp. 


Rural housing problem in the South. By 8. H. Hobbs, Jr. (In Rural Sociology, 
Baton Rouge, La., September 1938, pp. 279-295.) 


Annual report of London County Council, 1936: Vol. II, Public health—general 

matters of public health, main drainage, and housing. London, 1938. 62 pp. 
The sections on housing contain information on the powers and duties of the 
Council, financial statistics, plans for dwellings, and progress reports. 


Cc on- 
al ysis 


sub. Report of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies [Great Britain] for year 1987: Part 

5— Building Societies. London, Registry of Friendly Societies, 1938. 25 pp. 
Statistics of the building societies showing changes in registration and business 
conditions. 


Statistics of building construction, 1920 to 1937, as shown by building permits issued: 
Part I, General trend in construction; Part II, Residential building construction, 
1929 to 1935; Part III, Building construction, 1936 and 1937. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 42 pp. (Bulletin No. 650.) 


Income 


Incomes of families and single persons, 1935-36. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1938. 12 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 829, reprint from 
ssion October 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of Federal Trade Commission on agricultural income inquiry: Part I, Prin- 
cipal farm products; Part II, Fruits, vegetables, and grapes; Part III, Supple- 
mentary report. Washington, 1938. 3 vols.; various paging, charts. 

A study undertaken under congressional direction in 1935 to investigate and 

report the extent of decline in agricultural income in recent years; to obtain com- 

parable information relating to the income of the principal corporations or other 
principal sellers engaged in handling or processing the major farm commodities or 
products manufactured from them; to ascertain the distribution of the consumer’s 
dollar paid for such products between the farmer, the processor, and the distrib- 
utor; and to study such questions as taxation, capitalization, monopoly, and 
producers’ cooperative organizations. The Commission in its conclusions ‘‘re- 
cords with dismay its belief that the survival of independent farming by farmers 
who own their own farms and maintain an American standard of living is in 
jeopardy.”’ Aspects of the investigation that have particular bearing on industrial 
labor are the effects of farm conditions on the movement of farm workers to the 
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cities, where they come into competition with urban labor, and on the caps 
the farm population to purchase the products of industrial labor. The { 
and recommendations are summarized in Senate Document No. 54, 75th Cc 
Ist session. 


ity of 
dings 
Sress, 


Ana 
Revised estimates of monthly income payments in the United States, 1929-8° py 
Frederick M. Cone. (In Survey of Current Business, U. S. Bureay of 
au and Domestic Commerce, Washington, October 1938, pp. 20): Nun 
charts. ; 
Figures of total income payments, of compensation of employees (in: iding 
salaried workers and work-relief employees), and of the other main forms of 
income are given by months from 1929 to August 1938. The estimates pub)|isheq 
in the Survey of Current Business for February 1938, and summarized j)) ¢}p IL 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1938, are here presented in revisedform.  T} ore jc Co 
a discussion of the distinctive aspects and problems of estimates of monthly i: eome 
as distinguished from the annual estimates. The monthly statistics are published 
as a continuing series from month to month in the Survey of Current Business Dew 
Statistics of income supplement compiled from Federal income tax returns of inj. 
viduals for income year 1934: Section I, Number of individual incon e-tq; 
returns for 1934 classified by counties, and cities of 25,000 and over population, Coll 
by net income classes. Washington, U. 8S. Treasury Department and \\ orks 
Progress Administration, 1938. 120 pp. A 
Statistics of income for 1935: Part 1, Compiled from individual income-taz reiirns, ~ 
estate-tax returns, and gift-tax returns; Part 2, Compiled from corporation 
income and excess-profits tax returns and personal holding company returns Int 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1938. 2 vols.,170 and 13s pp ( 
. . . wel 
Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation sub 


Cost of coal-mine fatalities and some permanent disabilities in Ohio, January |, | Un 
to December 31, 1934. By C. W. Owings. Washington, U. S. Bures 


Mines, 1938. 3lpp. (Technical Paper 589.) © 


List of respiratory protective devices approved by Bureau of J.ines. By |}! 
Schrenk. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 9 pp.; mimeogra 
(Information Circular 7030.) 


National safety competition of 1937 [in mines and quarries]. By W. W. A 
T. D. Lawrence, and E. E. Getzin. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of ) 
1938. 22 pp., mimeographed. (Report of Investigations 3413.) 


Proceedings of ninth All-Ohio Safety Congress, May 10-12, 1938. Colt 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Division of Safety and Hygiene, 1935. 
pp. 

Sizteenth annual report of Safety in Mines Research Board, including report of » 
dealt with by Health Advisory Committee [Great Britain], 1937. Li 
1938. 136 pp., diagrams, illus. 


HW 


Adequacy of benefit payments under workmen’s compensation. By Marsiall 
Dawson. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 22 p; 
(Serial No. R. 813, reprint from September 1938 Monthly Labor Revie\ 


Reducing cost of workmen’s compensation in mining industry. By D. Harring\«: 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 13 pp.; mimeographed. (1 
mation Circular 7020.) 


Report of working of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, in Burma, for year / 
Rangoon, [Office of Labor Commissioner?], 1938. 22 pp. 


Workmen’s compensation in Canada: A comparison of Provincial laws. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1938. 25 pp.; mimeographed. . 
Includes tables showing compensation benefits to dependents and for non/:t: 
cases of disability. 


Medical benefits under Swiss accident insurance scheme. By E. Haymann. 
International Labor Review, Geneva, October 1938, pp. 481-499.) 
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Industrial Disputes 


Analisis of strikes in 1937. By Don Q. Crowther. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1938. 18 pp., chart. (Serial No. R. 789, reprint from 
May 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Number of sit-down strikes in 1937. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1938. 3pp. (Serial No. R. 823, reprint from August 1938 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining by Federal labor unions in cement industry. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 831, reprint 
from October 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Development of collective bargaining in metal mining. | Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 817, reprint from Septem- 
ber 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Collective bargaining and arbitration in Australia. By Everest Y. Seymour. 
(In Journal of Retailing, New York, October 1938, pp. 68-72.) 

Account of procedure followed by a union in New South Wales in order to 

become registered and the steps necessary to establish collective bargaining and 

arbitration. 


Intercollegiate debates, volume XIX. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New 
York, Noble & Noble, 1938. 438 pp. 

Collective bargaining in mass-production industries and the union closed shop 

were among the subjects treated. Bibliographies are included on each of these 

subjects. 


University debaters’ annual: Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in dehates 
of American colleges and universities during the college year 1937-1938. New 
York, H. W, Wilson Co., 1938. 503 pp. 

One of the questions debated was whether the National Labor Relations 

Board should be empowered to enforce arbitration in all industrial disputes. 


Labor courts: An international survey of judicial systems for settlement of disputes. 
Geneva, International Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.), 1938. 220 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series A, 
No. 40.) 


Report of New Brunswick Fair Wage Officer for year ending October 31,1937. [Fred- 
erickton, 1938?] 19 pp. 


The effect of labor relations in the bituminous coal industry upon interstate com- 
merce. Washington, U. 8S. National Labor Relations Board, Division of 
Economic Research, 1938. 77 pp., map, charts. (Bulletin No. 2.) 

Owing to the importance of the bituminous-coal industry in supplying power, 

the writers of this volume point out the need for good employer-employee relations 

to insure a continuing supply of the product. The history and effects of seri- 
ous labor disorders in the past are traced. 


International Labor Conditions 


The I. L. O. year-book, 1937-88. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 

branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 1938. 650 pp. 
This edition of the yearbook covers outstanding events affecting industry and 
labor which have occurred since those recorded in the 1936-37 issue (ending in 
most cases with end of first quarter of 1937) through the early months of 1938. 
The material in the body of the volume is presented under the following general 
heads: Economic developments; conditions of work (hours, holidays, industrial 
health and safety, women’s work, protection of children and young persons, 
factory inspection); social insurance; remuneration of labor; employment and 
unemployment; migration; workers’ general rights (right to organize, collective 
bargaining, conciliation and arbitration, etc.); special problems of certain cate- 
gories of workers (salaried, professional, home, and agricultural workers, seamen, 
native labor). An introductory section discusses workers’, employers’, and other 
organizations, and an appendix gives statistics of the international trade-union 
movement. Information is also included on the structure and work of the 
International Labor Organization. 
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What International Labor Conferences mean to labor. By Marion H. Hedges 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing 
ton, October 1938, pp. 8-10.) Bi 


Tron and Steel Industry 


Iron and steel: A survey of the iron and steel industries and international trade ot 
the principal producing and trading countries with particular reference to 
factors essential to tariff considerations. Washington, U. S. Tariff Commis. 
sion, 1938. 527 pp. (Report No. 128, second series.) 

g There is a section of 12 pages on labor conditions in the industry in the | nited 

tates. . 


Statistics of tron and steel industries for year 1937. London, British Iron and 
Steel Federation, 1938. 306 pp. . 

Deals primarily with world production but gives data for Great Britain op 

prices of some iron and steel products, and on employment, unemployment, and 


average annual wage in certain branches of the iron and steel industry. The 
Labor Legislation T 

mel 

Federal labor legislation, 1938. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, tur 
1938. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 814, reprint from September 1938 Monthly the 


Labor Review.) sub 


Federal laws relating to hours of labor on public works. Washington, U.S. Bur 


‘ . . . 20 . = Call le ; 
of Labor Statistics, November 1, 1938. 6 pp.; mimeographed. 6 


Legal limitations on hours of work in Latin™* American countries, October 1, 1938. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19388. 11 pp. (Serial No, 
R. 830, reprint from October 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


An 
Wage-hour handbook. Washington, Capitol Daily, October 1938. 38 
mimeographed. Th 
Text of Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, an explanation of its provisions, text 
of the industry committee rules issued by the Administrator, and the major 


labor provisions of N. R. A. codes. 


Legislacién del trabajo en los siglos XVI, XVII, y XVIII. Mexico, Departa- 
mento Autonomo del Trabajo, 1938. 171 pp. (Historia del movimiento 
obrero en Mexico, vol. 1.) 

A brief critical account of the course of labor legislation in Mexico during the B 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries is given, followed by texts of 


official documents issued in Mexico to regulate working conditions, from 1561 to 
1770, inclusive. 


International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1986-387. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.), 1938. Iviii, 533 pp. 


State agencies in field of mediation and conciliation, and brief summary of State 
laws concerning conciliation and arbitration, as of September 1938. By Alfred 
Acee. Washington, U.S. Conciliation Service, 1938 14 pp.; mimeographed, 













Labor Organization 


The story of the CIO. By Benjamin Stolberg. New York, Viking Press, 1938. 
294 pp. 


Thirty-seventh annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1938 (with 
statistics of membership, 1932-1937). Boston, Department of Labor and 
Industries, 1938. 93 pp. (Labor Bulletin No. 178.) 


Report of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies [Great Britain] for year 1937: Part 
4—Trade Unions. London, 1938. 25 pp. 
Shows the status of trade-unionism, including membership, funds, and extent 
of registration. A section is devoted to the degree of employer organization. 
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Life Insurance 


Annual report of Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance, Japan, for fiscal year 1936-37. 
Tokyo, Board of Insurance, [19377]. Various paging, charts. (In Japanese 
and English.) 

Reviews the history of the post-office life-insurance and life-annuity systems 
in Japan, and gives an account of their operation in the fiscal year ending March 


ide of := 
31, 1937, with statistics. 


ice to 

unis. Management 

nited Historical survey of contributions of International Labor Organization to study of 
management. Presented by International Labor Office to members of Seventh 
International Management Congress, Washington, September 1938. Geneva, 
International Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.), 1938. 27 pp. 


The management of labor relations. By GordonS. Watkins and Paul A. Dodd. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1938. 780 pp.; biblio- 
graphy. 

This textbook deals with the usual subjects covered in books on labor manage- 
ment—psychological aspects of labor relations, selection and placement, labor 
stics turn-over, wage systems and incentive plans, training of workers, the problem of 
thly the aged worker, stabilization of employment, health and safety, and other allied 
, subjects. One chapter deals with labor relations in the civil service, while others 
discuss the history and merits of employee-representation plans and such recent 
legislation as the National Labor Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act. 


| and 


in on 


» and 


reay 


Minimum Wage 

No, 

Annual report of Minimum Wage Board of District of Columbia, for period June 
10, 19387, to-December 31, 19387. Washington, [1938]. 42 pp. 


The British trade boards system. By Harry E. Carlson. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 15 pp. (Serial No. R. 760, reprint from 
May 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Mining Industry 


Bituminous coal tables, 1986-37. Washington, U. S. National Bituminous Coal 
| Commission, Division of Research and Statistics, 1938. 72 pp.; mimeo- 
l to graphed. 

Statistics of production and employment, taken from these tables, are given in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


ton, Forty-sizth annual report of Ontario Department of Mines. Toronto, 1938. 291 pp. 
Includes data on mineral production and mining accidents in 1936 and ear'ier 

fate years. 

red Old-A ge Care and Pensions 


ed, 
Agitation for pension and scrip schemes. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1938. 18 pp. 
(Vol. 2, 1938, No. 13.) 
Describes the various plans advanced for care of the aged—i. e., ‘‘pension 


38, panaceas on State-wide basis,’”’ proposals for large Federal pensions, and the 
‘share the wealth,” “Epic,” and “‘social credit’’ plans. 
. Trend of old-age assistance and its relation to population 65 years of age and over in 


Montana. Helena, Department of Public Welfare, 1938. 16 pp., maps, 
charts; mimeographed. (Bulletin No. 1.) 


Memoria anual, 1937-38, Caja General de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados 
y Obreros de Ferrocarriles y Tranvias [Cuba]. Habana, 1938. 122 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Account of operation of the General Pension and Retirement Fund for Salaried 

and Wage-Earning Employees of Railways and Streetcars of Cuba, from July 1, 

1937, to June 30, 1938. 
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and ‘ 
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Planning 





New horizons in planning: Proceedings of National Planning Conference, 


l/etro4 it 

Mich., June 1-8, 1937. Chicago, American Society of Planning 0 tials i 
1937. 178 pp. he Some 
Papers presented and resolutions passed by the conference appear the , 
volume. C 


laws, 
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Prices 


Industrial price policies and economic progress. By Edwin G. Nourse and Hor 
B. Drury. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1938. 314 pp., charts. 


: - econ > Rap: 

(Institute of Economies Publication No. 76.) 
Reference is made to the transfer of ‘‘the birthplace of prices’ from the market 
place to the industrial office and there is a discussion of the role of the business 


manager in determining prices. The central theme of the book is the relat 
price policies to the distribution of the gains made possible by increased priv (vc- 
tivity. The authors are also concerned with the repercussions of price po icies 
on production itself. There is some discussion of wages, as when the a rs 
compare the trends after 1870 of weekly wages and wholesale prices. leir 
main concern, however, is with reductions in prices by business managers and 
the effects of reductions on the purchasing power of consumer income. 


Prison Labor 


Report of Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal System of Canada. Ottawa, 
1938. 418 pp. 

One of the chapters deals with prison employment, working conditi: 
penitentiaries, and prisoners’ pay. The Commission’s recommendations in- 
cluded: The reorganization of administration, the educational system, the 
medical service, and the industries of penitentiaries; revision of the classificatio: 
of prisoners; and the adoption of an adult probation system modeled upo 
existing scheme in England. 


Th 


Profit Sharing PI 
Profit sharing for wage workers. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editoria! l\e- 
ae Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1938. 14 pp. (Vol. 2, 13s 
Yo. 10.) 
The writer reviews the history of profit sharing in this and other countries 
special reference to a study of the subject being carried on by a subeommitt: 
the United States Senate Finance Committee. 


Profit sharing in two manufacturing companies. Washington, U. 8. Burea of 
Labor Statistics, 1938. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 816, reprint from Septem/er 
1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Social Security (General) 


Insecurity—a challenge to America: A study of social insurance in the United Si 
and abroad. By Abraham Epstein. New York, Random House, 1.5 
xvi, 939 pp. Second revised edition. 

The new chapters in the present edition contain a complete analysis of ||: 

Social Security Act, the latest legislative developments in the various Statvs, 

and a discussion of the health-insurance problem. 


Labor in the United States; Basic statistics for social security. By W. 8. Wov- 
tinsky. Washington, Social Science Research Council, Committee on Soc 1 
Security, 1938. xxii, 333 pp., charts. 

A reclassification of the data of the Census of Occupations of 1930 for t 
purpose of analyzing the supply of labor in a manner better suited to the ne 
of the administration of social-security legislation, and a reclassification of | « 
statistics of employment, mainly in the industrial censuses of 1929 and the Cen: 
of Unemployment of 1930, for the same purpose. Later industria! censuses a: ' 
the employment statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other agenc: > 

are also used. The types of information, and particularly the form in which t 

information was published before the enactment of the Social Security Act, ma - 
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desirable such reclassifications. The limitations of the study are recognized, 
and 2 supplementary purpose of the investigation was to throw light on the 
lanning of the 1940 census and other statistical undertakings with the needs 
of the social-security program in view. 


Some current problems in social security. By William Haber. Ann Arbor, 

University of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1938. 15 pp. 
Covers such points as merit rating under State unemployment-compensation 
laws, the interstate problem in unemployment insurance, the problem of paying 
penefits, the effect of unemployment insurance on volume and cost of relief; 
and the questions of reserves, pay-roll taxes, and Government contributions in 
old-age insurance. 


Rapport sur le fonctionnement de l’Office Général des Assurances Sociales, des Offices 
Supérieurs, des Offices d’ Assurance, et du Comité des Rentes de l’ Assurance des 
Employés durant l année 1936; Compte rendu des opérations des caisses d’assur- 
ance-maladie et des corporations d’assurance-accidents pendant l’année 1935. 
(Strasbourg?], 1’Office Général des Assurances Sociales d’ Alsace et de Lor- 
raine, 1937. 334 pp. (Bulletin Nos. 10-11.) 

teport for the year 1936 of the social-insurance system in Alsace-Lorraine, 

and for 1935 of the sickness and accident funds. 


Relazione sull’attiviiad svolta nel 1937 dal Patronato Nazionale per l’ Assistenza 
Sociale. Rome, Patronato Nazionale per |’ Assistenza Sociale, 1938. 19 pp. 
(Supplement to |’ Assistenza Sociale.) 

Account of the activities in 1937 of the National Institution for Social Welfare, 

Italy, including information on compensation for industrial and agricultural 

accidents and on invalidity and old-age benefits. 


etroit, 
Clals, 


the 


Textile Industries 


The textile industries—an economic analysis. By H. E. Michl. Washington, 
Textile Foundation, 1938. xix, 284 pp., charts. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


Planning and administration of unemployment compensation in the United States— 
a sampling of beginnings. By Bryce M. Stewart. New York, Industrial 
telations Counselors, Inc., 1938. 665 pp. 

The study covers the Federal aspects of the subject and developments in five 

jurisdictions—California, District of Columbia, New Hampshire, New York, and 

Wisconsin—which were selected because of their geographical distribution and 

the early enactment and diversity of their laws. 


Unattached women on relief in Chicago, 19387. Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 
1938. 84 pp. (Bulletin No. 158.) 

teport of a survey made in the spring of 1937 to ascertain the industrial and 

economic backgrounds of these women, the causes of their being on relief, and 

their employability, for the purpose of developing a program to restore a large 

number to self-support. 


Report of Secretary of Labor upon activities and proceedings under Employment 
Promotion Act, New Zealand, 1936. Wellington, Department of Labor, 
Employment Division, 1938. 38 pp. 

QOutlines the provisions of the law and the measures taken to relieve the unem- 

ployment situation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


National wage chart, 1938-1939: Wage rates per hour for building trades in the 
principal cities. Chicago, Chicago Building Trades Council, 1938. 
Statistical table showing hourly wage rates in 28 occupations in 330 cities. 


Statistics of State school systems, 1985-86. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 
1938. 126 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 2—advance pages; chapter IJ, volume 
II, Biennial survey of education in United States, 1934-36.) 


_ Among the tables is one reporting average salaries of white and Negro teachers 
in 14 States. 
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Wages in France, 1938. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1932 
= pp. "sae No. R. 819, reprint from September 1938 Monthly La}; a 
eview. , 


Basic wage declaration [of Western Australia Court of Arbitration] for year 1938-29 
and reasons of the Court. Perth, Court of Arbitration, 1938. 62 pp. 7 

The movement of real and money wage rates. By John T. Dunlop. (In Eeo 
Journal, London, September 1938, pp. 413-434; charts.) 

A discussion of changes in real and money wage rates in the light of recens 
economic theories, especially the writings of Mr. Keynes. There are also dis. 
cussions of trade-union policy in its bearings on both money rates and hourly 
earnings. 


Mie 


General Reports 


Annual report of Industrial Commissioner, New York State, for 12 months : 
December 31, 1937. Albany, Department of Labor, 1938. 216 pp. 

In addition to report of Industrial Commissioner, the publication ineliydes 
reports of the State Industrial Board, Board of Standards and Appeals, Labor 
Relations Board, and Board of Mediation, together with opinions of the Attorney 
General construing provisions of labor laws, and statistical tables covering indye. 
trial disputes, workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, etc. 


ue ‘ 


Anuario estadistico do Brasil, 1987. Rio de Janeiro, Instituto Nacional de | 
distica, 1937. 889 pp. 

A comprehensive statistical annual of Brazil, including among other data. 
through 1936, wages for specified agricultural and other rural work, cost of living 
in Rio de Janeiro, statistics on Government-supervised pension and retirement 
funds, consumers’ cooperatives, collective labor contracts, and officially recog: 
employers’ and workers’ associations. 





Annual report on working of Factories Act (X XV of 1934) in Burma for year | 
Rangoon, Chief Inspector of Factories, 1938. 30 pp. 
Gives data on wages, working hours, industrial housing, sanitation and health, 
safety, accidents, and employment of women, adolescents, and children. 


Canada, 1938: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progr 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1938. 192 pp., maps, charts, i|! 
Reviews the current economic situation in Canada in 19 chapters, one of which 
deals with labor. Statistics on prices and cost of living are presented in another 
chapter. 


Memoria del Departamento del Trabajo, septiembre de 1937-agosto de 1988. Mexico, 
1938. 336 pp., pasters. 
This yearbook of the Mexican Bureau of Labor includes data on industria! 
hygiene, industrial disputes, and membership of employer and worker organiza- 
tions. 


Pocket compendium of New Zealand statistics, 1938. Wellington, Census and 
Statistics Department, 1938. 169 pp. 
Covers family allowances, working hours, basic wage rates, production, retail 
and wholesale price indexes, and employment statistics, in 1937 or 1938 and 
earlier years. 


Report of New Zealand Department of Labor, 1987-38. Wellington, 1938. 41 pp. 

Reviews labor legislation and operations under various acts, and gives statistics 
on employment, minimum wages and maximum hours, and apprenticeship. 
There are also lists of associations of workers and employers with their member- 
ship. 


Statistical abstract of Palestine, 1987-88. Jerusalem, Office of Statistics, 19358. 
169 pp. 
Contains data on immigration and naturalization, wages, labor disputes, prices, 
cooperative societies, and various other subjects, in 1937 and earlier years. 


The pocket year book of Tasmania, 1938. Hobart, Commonwealth Statistician, 
1938. 136 pp. 
Includes basic wage rates and statistics of cost of living, retail prices, employ- 
ment, and related subjects. 
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accident prevention. Construction industry, causes of fata] and serious disabling accidents 
in 1938, with directions for avoidance of such injuries (Kossoris and Kjaer)_....-..---- _... Aug. 337-40 
a“ statistics: 
onstruction industry. Building, highway, heavy and railroad construction, 1936 


















i a ee es banka aba bba nes basadbanscewlasnudasoubex Aug. 329-37 
In} uries, 1936, by industry and severity (Kossoris aS eee July 18-30 
Adult education, Federal grants for. Recommendations of Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tiON... .- -cccasasoccccecccecccccccccoccccccscccee iutieusbbebséccnipbccntices WU Uae’ 
Age dis tribution. U. 8S. Employment Serv ice registrants, 1937 38 ee Ae eee Oct. 907-15 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U.8.Government. Parity pay ments to producers 
of certain products, provided for by Work Relief Act of 1938___......_.__- aie Pt k Aug. 348 
Agriculture: 
Cooperative purchasing by farmers, summary statistics 1936, and trend 1930 and 1938_-_. Oct. 804-5 
Farm families, submarginal. Causes for smallness of incomes___........_._._._-.._ .- . Oct. 753-4 
Labor productivity in corn growing, changes from 1909 to 1936__.._-_....__._-__--.-_.-- Sept. 533-5 
Labor supply and demand (percent of normal), specified dates, 1937 Oe a ee ee Sept. 621 
Migratory labor, California. State-wide patterns and routes, mobility v Ww -ithin Imperial ' 
Valley and seasonal trends, 1934-35__.........._..........-_._. . SE a gy eect Se Nov. 980-90 
Mississippi cotton farmers’ adult children, occupations of._...........-.....--_--.---... Oct. 754-7 






Alien labor. (See Employment of foreigners.) 
Almshouses: 







Effect of Social Security program upon, status 1937..................-------- lee Sept. 518-24 
States reporting reduction (16), no change (16), and increase (6), in number, since opera- 

tion of Social Security Act__....___- ite maga a. Sere. ee Jcnitamiiaiaeoln Sept. 521-4 
Tennessee. Policies, and care of the indigent, study of, 1937 Ce een sin a ae eet Sept. 518-21 





Annual wage. Stabilization plans. (See under Employment, stabilization of.) 

Apprenticeship. Federal aid for promotion of training. Recommendations of Advisory 
EEE ee ae ee oe ee a.) | : : ata July 86,8 

Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts and equipment. Labor turn-ove er, , monthly rates, 

April to September 1938.................... July 105; Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898; Nov. 1149; Dec. 142 






















Banks, labor. (See wnder Cooperation.) 
Barbers. Federal law providing for examination and licensing of and regulation of schools_- Sept. 564 
Benefits and benefit funds: 

Argentina. Sickness. Mutual-asid societies—number of organizations, membership, 







a el. ce bdcndnekbhnekoensatsatliawacei Nov. 1014-17 
Great Britain. Old-age pensions and retirement. Employers’ plans, by industry or 
0 EE ee ee ae en ee Se ae ne ee Aug. 299-302 





Boot and shoe industry: 
Agreements (20). United Shoe Workers of America with manufacturers, general analysis. Nov. 1001-8 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, April to September 1938___-_...........-..--.--.----- July 105; 
Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898; Nov. 1149; Dec. 1422 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta industries. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 








a is. caboose cuskde July 105; Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898; Nov. 1149; Dec. 1422 
Budgets, cost-of-living: 

Colombia (Bogot4). Low-income families, survey, September 1936. __..............-.-- Sept. 539-42 

Na Ok ee deidibed inh aosensnscadeecnapat® = Oct. 837-8 






United States. Family expenditures, changes in items and amounts since World War 






Building-construction industry: 
Federal and State buildings, principal cities. Value of contracts awarded, May to Octo- 

I ee a ee ee July 183; Aug. 433; Sept. 676; Oct. 938; Nov. 1191; Dec. 1433 
Statistics. Number and kind of buildings, permit valuation, and families provided for, 
principal cities, May to October 1938; comparisons of cumulative figures each month 

with previous year... ._- July 179-83; Aug. 429-33; Sept. 672-6; Oct. 934-8; Nov. 1187-91; Dec. 1430-2 
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[19 1935 
Cement industry: Pao Cons 
Collective agreements (47). Analysis of provisions as of 1938 ; Or mi. \ 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, Apri! to September 1938 See See 
Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898; Nov. 114 De | 
Census. Unemployment, 1937. Occupational distribution of registrants \ 
Child labor and welfare: a 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, provisions of. - mane isan S 
1. A. G. L. O., resolution concerning, Septe mber 1938 Bi de oe 
Minimum age on ships. I.L.0O. convention, 1936, ratified by U Ss. Senate, June 1938, Cont 
provisions oe enn neta ca newescescceteccescss - --- . \ 28 ter 
Cigar and cigarette industry. (See: under T obs acco industry. ) Con 
Civil Service Commission, U.S. Government. Laws concerning. (See under Laws and legis- 
lation., U. S., Federal and general.) 
Civilian Conservation Corps, U. 8. Government. Consolidation with National Youth Ad- 
ministration reeoommended by Advisory Committee on Education ee : J 
Clothing industry, men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 ~ 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150: [p, 
Collective agreements, United States: 
Cement industry. Analysis of provisions (47 contracts) as of 1938 : ( 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, United. Since 1935, general pro- 
visions (120 agreements) bat ‘ wise . oe 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, Interna tional U) nions of, with mine operators and 
smelting and refining companies, provisions_- Cor 





Negro workers, New York. Employment of white-collar ‘werken, Coordinating Com 
mittee for Employment, and Uptown Chamber of Commerce, August 7, 1938_- 


























Seniority provisions. Principles and application (B. L. S. survey) De 2 
Shoe Workers of America, United. General provisions of 20 agreements with 1 m anufac- 
turers, as of 1938. _-_- a ia - idles saniien wcs-ee Nov. 100-9 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
France. Law of June 24, 1936, status of progress under i on ———— 








Great Britain. Characteristics of, report of U. 8. Commission, 1938 

—— Industrial disputes, provisions concerning mode of settlement : ; 

Netherlands. Number of contracts, enterprises, and workers involved, by specified 
years, 1911 to 1936; law authorizing legalization, 1937 7 Al 

New Zealand. Legalization of, under Industrial Conciliation and Arbitr: ation 
ment Act, 1936 























Amend- 










































































——" iio a teen seaciaded : Au 
Sweden. Report of U. 8. Commission, 1938... ee eae ee —e ; F Or 
Collective bargaining, United States: 
Cement industry. Status and provisions of agreements as of 1938 Oct.7 
Cooperative associations, extent of, study, 1936 and 1937 ’ iia Se 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, United. Since 1935, and general provisions of 
SS ae , Ju 
Mining (metal) industry. Development, 1867 to 1937______._- Sitie Se 
Collective bargaining, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. History, and summary of _ report by U. 8. Commission, 1938__..... Oct. 71! 
Sweden. Summary of status, report of U. 8S. Commission, 1938._____- La wile Oct 
Committee for Industrial Organization. C ‘a of name to Congress of Industrial Organis- 
ations, and features of new structure. -__- : bgt ‘ a Dec. 132 
Compulsory labor. Germany. State agencies empowered to assign to work or training, 
decree of June 22, 1938. Ie mee ei enee nee Skibo Sept. 542 
Conciliation and arbitration, U nited States: 
Department of Labor, work of, by States and industries. May to October 1938 July 1 





Aug. 358-60; Sept. 609-10; Oct. 849-51; Nov. 1053-4; De« 1 
—— Summary for year ending June 30, 1938 iad Senden 
Railroad Emergency Board decision against wage reduction, October 29, 1938, ‘Résumé 
of situation and developments. - - - dais ctl lia acatiarastaRe Oe aaa Nov. 1049 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 


Australia. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, composition and func- 




















France. High Court of Arbitration, act of Mare h 4, 1938, organization, functions, opera- 
tion, and background... ee ; , Nov. 1008 


Great Britain. Machinery for, and s summary of settlements effected 1924- -36 SEF July 46! 
New Zealand. Court of Arbitration. Historical summary from 1894 and effect of 1936 

and later legislation.............__- 

—— Procedure under law, since 1894 eh en Se a) ee tT ek . Aug. 289-9 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. First constitutional | conv ention of, ‘Pittsburgh, No- 


vember 14-19, 1938, proceedings, and list of officers (with union affiliations) 
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,ccidents, causes and prevention of, and injury rates, 1936, by type of construction (Kos- 
soris and Kjaer) -- 


ederal funds (dnanced from). 


tarted, by Government agency, May to October 1938 


is 2) 


racts, 
inations. 


Contr 
term 


ber 14-19, 1938, proceedings_ 
Governmental Labor Officials, Intern: tional Association of C harleston, 8. Cc 


(See under Minimum wage.) 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 
\merican Federation of Labor, 58th convention, Houston, Tex., October 1938 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, first constitutional convention, Pittsburgh, Novem- 


1938, proceedings, text of resolutions___- 


Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 


W. Va., September 1938 ‘ 
International Labor Conference, June 1938, results of, and personnel of American n deleg: - 
tion (Gambs) 
National Health Conference, Ww ashington, July 1938, called by Federal Interdepart ment: tal 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities 


Cooperation: 


Associations as employers. 
industry, and hours of work 


Banks, labor. 


Consumers’. 


-— Growth from first instance in 1845, 
—— Societies. 


tate-financed public buildings and roads (highways), 


Aug. 434; Sept. 677; Oct. 939; Nov. 
May to October 1938______- 
Aug. 434; Sept. 677; Oct. 939; Nov. 


U. 8. Government, for equipment and material purchased. Minimum-wage de- 


Value -y contracts awarded and force- account work 


ad September 


International Association wy Cc harleston, 


Personnel policies, wage rates compared with rates in private 


Development 1920 to 1936 and statistics_- 


—— Summary for 1937 is , 
Credit unions, State and Federal chartered. 

by States_. 
Distributive associations. 


Education in. 
Farmers’ purchasing activities. 


Federations. Wholesale and other, activities, 


Operations, 


Condition as of June 30, 1938 (P rinceton University) 


1937, and number of members 


extent in 1936, and trends (Parker) ; 
Types of, membership and amount of business, 1936__ 


~ Membership and sales, percent of increase, specified periods 


Development of facilities, 1937 
Summary statistics, 


1936, 
1937, survey 


Geographical development of movement to 1936__- 


Great Britain. 


Labor organization. 
Medical-care associations. 


Minnesota. 


Petroleum associations. 


Income-tax law amended, 


Beginnings in Rochdale, 1844 


and trend, 
of 


1930 and 1938 


Cooperative Workers’ Union and general attitude toward unions 
Progress of movement in 1937, and opposition encountered 
to exempt only farmers’ cooperatives 

Patronage refunds, 1936, petroleum and store associations- 


Retail-store associations. 


Self-help activities of unemployed. 


Wholesale associations. 


1937, 


Indexes of sales, net earnings, and patronage refunds, 1920-36 
Retail associations, statistics, 1936 and 1937, and description of activities 


Indexes, sales, net earnings, and patronage refunds, 1920-36 


Historical summary from 1931, geographic distribu- 
tion, activities, government, membership, and financial statistics, 1936 
List by name, type, location, and services, as of 1937 


—— Membership and resources, business operations, and disposal of net earnings, 1937 
~— Regional, interregional, and district, status of movement and statistics, 1936 


Workers’ productive associations. 


Cosmetologists. 


schools. _ _. 


Cost of living, United States: 


Families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers. 
tures, 1934-36, compared with those of 1917-19, and with estimated cost in 1917-19 of 


items purchased latter period, by city_--- 


Families with incomes from $1,200 to $1,500. 


1934-36 compared with 1917-19, by city__- 


Indexes (1929=100). 


Food and general expenditures, by year 1927 
and to September 1938, comparison with foreign countries 


(See under Agriculture.) 
Federal law providing for examination and licensing of, and regulation of 


Geographic and industrial distribution, 
ship, employment, wage, and operating statistics, B. L. S. survey of 1937 

—— Number of societies and members, total and average share capital, 
earnings, and bonuses, 1925, 1929, 1933, 1936. __ 
Corn growing, labor requirements. 





business, net 


Average actual expendi- 


Average change a ‘year) in resources, 
-37, by quarter 1937, 
July 210; Oct. 


1192 


Aug. 


mem ber- 
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Aug. 329-40 
July 184; 


> Dec. 1433 
July 184; 


1192; Dec. 1434 


Nov. 1034-8 


Dec. 1326-30 


Oct . 764 me) 


Nov. 1032-3 


Aug. 278-85 


Sept. 527-32 


Sept. 485-99 
Oct. 806 
Aug. 223-39 
Aug 223-9 
Aug. 228-9 
Dec. 1312-25 


Oct. 801-4 
Aug. 235 
Dec. 1314 

Oct. 804-5 

Dec. 1317 
Aug. 229-31 
Aug. 223-4 
Sept. 496-7 
Dec. 1313-14 
Dec. 1314 
232-3, 236 
Aug. 236 
Dec. 1315-17 
Aug. 236 


25 


July 1-17 
Dec. 1319-21 
Dec. 1322-5 
Sept. 559-60 


Nov 991-1000 


Nov. 1000 


Sept. 564 


Nov. 


969-76 


Nov. 978 


836: Dec. 1357 
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Cost of living, United States—Continued. 
Indexes (1923-25 base). By cities (32), and by items of expenditure, specified periods 
1913 to September 15, 1938 
— (1923-25 base). Method of construction described_.....................------ 
Percentage changes. By cities (32) and by item of expenditure, specified periods, June 
1920 to September 15, 1938 
Philippines (Manila). Foodstuffs, retail prices by item, June 1937 and 1938_.........__- 
Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Colombia (Bogot4). Low-income families, survey, September 1936____..........._____. 
Indexes (1929=100). Food and general expenditures, by year 1927-37, by quarter March 
1937 to September 1938 or date shown. Argentina {Buenos Aires) to June 1938; Aus- 
tralia to June 1938; Austria (Vienna); Belgium; Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) to June 1937; 
Bulgaria; Burma (Rangoon); Canada; Chile (Santiago); China (Peiping and Tientsin) 
to June 1937, (Shanghai); Colombia (Bogot4) to June 1938; Costa Rica (San José); 
Czechoslovakia (Prague); Danzig; Denmark to June 1938; Egypt (Cairo); Estonia 
(Tallinn); Finland to June 1938; France (Paris and other) to June 1938; Germany; Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; Greece to June 1938; Hungary (Budapest); India (Bombay) 
from 1933, (Ahmedabad) to June 1938; Indo-China (Saigon) to June 1938; Iran to June 
1938; Ireland; Italy to June 1938; Japan (Tokyo); Japan (other) to June 1938; Latvia 
(Riga); Lithuania; Luxemburg; Netherlands (Amsterdam); Netherland India (Java 
and Matura) to June 1938, (Batavia); New Zealand; Norway; Palestine; Peru (Lima); 
Poland (Warsaw); Portugal to June 1938; Punjab (Lahore) to March 1938; Rumania 
(Bucharest); Southern Rhodesia to June 1938; Spain (Madrid) to 1935; Sweden to June 
1938; Switzerland; Turkey (Istanbul) to March 1938; Union of South Africa; Yugoslavia 
(Belgrade) to March 1938 (Croatia and Slavonia) 
Japan. Family-budget survey, 1936-37 
-—— Price control. Central and local committees to regulate, ordinance of April 1938 
Sweden. Indexes (1913=100), in comparison with wages, 1934, 1935, and 1936_..___. 
Cotton-textile manufacturing: 
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Competitive character of industry, and consumption of goods 


Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938_- 





Dec. 1239-40, 1241-2 
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Aug. 399: Sept. 647; Oct. 898: Nov. 


1149: Dec 1422 


Profits, labor costs, and mill margins 





Wage structure. 
Court decisions. 
Credit unions. 





Summary of results of B. L. 8. investigations, August 1938 (Hinrichs) - 
(See Decisions of courts.) 
(See under Cooperation.) 





















Decisions of courts: 
Barbers’ ‘‘oral-lease’’ agreements held to be contracts within meaning of unemployment- 
EI EE ee a ee 
Cooperation. ‘‘Farm supplies’’ ruled not to cover general-store items (Va. Sup. Ct.) __- 
8-hour-day law for retail employees, certain cities, held constitutional (Mont. Sup. Ct.)_. 
44-hour-week law for certain male employees, 1937, held unconstitutional, 1938 (Pa. Sup. 
ne TT 
Medical and hospitalization service, nonprofit group held not engaged in illegal practice 
EB ee 
Minimum wage. Weekly rate for hotel waitresses employed 34 hours daily, upheld 
EE 
Mushroom culture held subject to provisions of unemployment-compensation law (Colo. 
Se a a, ae 
NLRB order for reinstatement of strikers. Radio and telegraph company workers. 
a a ee ae ae ee 
—— (Sit-down.) Ruling held to have been without authority (U. 8. Cir. Ct. of Appeals 
| CE 
; -—— (Violating nonstrike agreement.) Ruling held not enforceable (U. 8. Cir. Ct. of 
ES EE a ee 
Picketing to compel Sunday closing of store upheld (Calif. 4th Dist. Ct. of Appeal) 
Reinstatement of striking employees. (See Decisions of courts: NLRB orders.) 
Striking employees, reinstatement of. (See Decisions of courts: NLRB orders.) 
Wage payment at specified times, summary 
Workmen’s compensation. Employment contracts substituting other method for, held 
a a ee ae 
—— Heatstroke causing death held to be accident within meaning of act (Minn. Sup. Ct.). 
—— Injury received while temporarily in State held compensable by State in which 
I GD, CD i irirnnsondndnccanedhingcmdinmaseghessessaun jvatenie 
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Decisions of courts—Continued. Page 
Workmen’s compensation. Provision for State to be beneficiary, when employee 

aveidentally killed leaves no dependents, upheld (Idaho Sup. Ct.)--.-....-.--------- Dec. 1310-11 

Domestie service. Cuba. Rest periods to be granted, under decree of October 15, 1938 Dec. 1286-7 


garnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic conditions. Southern United States. Why resources fail to meet needs (Ré- 
sumé of National Emergency Council report, 1938) Oct. 751-2 
Economic planning. Soviet Union (U.S.8. R.). Coordination of efforts to increase industrial 
production and labor efficiency Oct. 741-2 
Education: 
Advisory Committee on (U. 8. Government). Recommendations in report, February 

5000 TE Ok c:cnatncnvabednedattdkatbnwr e+ diginranennenentnnmebinananhenne asi July 86-9 
California (Imperial County). Children in migratory families, Mexican and non- 

Mexican, enrollment by months, 1929-30 to 1934-35 Nov. 985-90 
Cooperation, training in. Development and status, 1937 Dec. 1314 
Mississippi. Cotton-farming group, lack of opportunities for. ..........-- Oct. 756-7 
Southern United States. Problem, related to resources Oct. 751 
Work history of former high-school students, Rochester, N. Y., survey 1936............... Sept. 536-8 

Electrical and equipment industry. Union organization and collective bargaining since 
N. I. R. A. (1933) 
Electrical-machinery industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 _ . _. July 105; 
Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898; Nov. 1149; Dec. 1422 
Employee elections: 
Held by National Labor Relations Board, October 1935 to December 1937 (Marks and 

I iiiaiatbi neg cknssblliilansnccccctiiiiinesecceceocooncuseesesceem pes July 31-8 

Number held, by industry, period October 1935 to Dece mber 1937. July 38 
Employer-employee relations. (See Profit sharing.) 
Employers’ associations, Sweden. Report of U.S. Commission, 1938 Oct. 723-7 
Employment agencies, United States: 

Nationa! Youth Administration, U. 8. Government. Placements in cooperation with 

public services in 76 cities, of 31 States, July 1, 1936, to January 1, 1938 July 64-6 
U. 8. Employment Service. Active file of applicants influenced by unemployment and 

unemployment compensation, 1936-38 July 160-3 
—— Active file of applicants, movement paralle] to movement of unemployment, employ- 

ment and industrial-production indexes, 1934-38 § 
—— Activities, May to October 1938 ‘ July 150-5; 

Aug. 401-7; Sept. 649-54; Oct. 900-6; Nov. 1151-6; Dec. 1424-9 
—— Reports of, used as measures of unemployment (Hollander and Vinogradoff) 
—— Unemployed registrants, year ending June 1938, numerical], industrial, occupational, 

and age distribution Oct. 907-15 

—— Wagner-Peyser Act, 1933, amended to permit larger appropriation to National system, 
Sept. 561-2 
Employment agencies. China. War-emergency placement work, various organizations Nov. 1019-20 
Employment of foreigners. Aliens illegally in the United States and aliens not preparing to 
become citizens, restrictions concerning, in Federal Work Relief Act, 1938 Aug. 346 
Employment, stabilization of: 
Annual wage or guaranteed employment. Plans of 3 companies (Procter & Gamble, 
ee, es SO, ae, EN GD GOD.) ... .caccbbbbocestcosnssaces tebasoesenesoces July 52-9 
Meat-packing industry (George A. Hormel & Co.). Straight-time guaranteed employ- 
ment, description of plan July 56-9 
Shoes (men’s), manufacture of (Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.). Yearly salary, guaranty of, 
description of plan July 54-6 

Soap manufacturing (Procter & Gamble). Guaranty of regular employment, plan 
July 52-4 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Agriculture. Number employed per farm, specified dates, 1937-38 Sept. 621 

Cincinnati. By employability and race, percent full and part time, years 1929-38, and 
Oct. 771-3 

Construction projects under United States agencies (PWA, USHA beginning with Sep- 

tember, RFC, Works Program, WPA, NYA, CCC) and those financed from regular 
governmental appropriations, May to October 1938 July 168-9; 
Aug. 411-13; Sept. 658-60; Oct. 920-2; Nov. 1160-2; Dec. 1450-3 

High-school graduates, former, of Rochester, N. Y., survey 1936 

Industrial and business. By States, geographic divisions, and principal cities, including 

pay rolls, April to August 1938 July 17-68, 


Aug. 422-4; Sept. 669-71; Oct. 931-3; Nov. 1179-82 
169586—39——2 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. 
Industrial and business (manufacturing, mining, public utilities, trade, service, and 
building construction), including pay rolls, hours, and earnings, April to October 1938_.  Jujy i, 
170-8; Aug. 408-11, 413-24; Sept. 655-8, 661-71; Oct. 916-20, 923-33; Nov. 1157-6 
Dec. 1447-50, 1453-7 . 
Woman workers. Hotels (Pennsylvania), 1937 
—— Trends in employment of, 1930-36, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
WPA, from initiation in 1935 to June 1938, summary data 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
China (Kwangtung Province). Fishermen, rehabilitation in war emergency 
Great Britain. By occupation group, census of 1931 
Italy. Workers and establishments, number of, by industry, May 1935 Sand 1038....._. 
Japan. Factories and mines, Government and private, by occupation, first 2 months of 
1937 and 1938__ Kt . eee 
Netherlands. Establishments and employees, ‘number of, by industry, 1930. — 
Explosives industry. Scope and character, and comparison of average wage rate with other 
manufacturing industries 


Fair labor standards. (See Labor standards.) 
Family allowances: 
Belgium. Daily and monthly rates according to number of dependent children, 1938_. 
France. Minimum rates prescribed by ministeriu] orders, by Department and number 
0 ES eS ee ee Bol Rephe 
Family estate. Uruguay. Plan established by decres of M ay 5, 1938 
Farms. (See under Agriculture.) 
Federal Housing Administration, U. 8S. Government. Insured mortgages. Characteristics 
of dwellings covered... --- seid baektes SENG Co ey es Ee a Oct. 792-4 
Foundries and machine shops. L abor turn- -over, monthly rates, April to September 1938. __ July 105: 
Aug. 399; Sept. 647; Oct. 898: Nov. 1149; Dec. 142 
Furniture-manufacturing industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 
July 105 
“Aug. 399; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1149: De 
Garnishments. (See Wage executions.) 
Guaranteed employment. (See under Employment, stabilization of.) 


Hardware industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 ; 
Aug. 399; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1149; Dx 
Health and hygiene: 
National Health Conference, July 1938, called by Interdepartmental Committee, U. 8. 
Government, text of report by Technical Committee on Medical Care. - seses Sept. 527-32 
Overcrowded housing conditions, report upon, by National Health Survey, “1935-36. ~~ July 79-8! 
Southern United States. Inadequate provision for (Résumé of National Emergency 
Council Report, 1938) 
Health (or sickness) insurance: 
Argentina. Mutual-aid societies, number of, membership, and summary of requirements 
and benefits 
Australia. Law of July 5, 1938, provisions. IN he eA SOS IE RE OL OA 
Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Review, November 12, 1917, to 1937; coverage, ‘benefits, con- 
tributions, administration, statistics of operation 
Sweden. Voluntary system—vorigin, legislation, funds, coverage, contributions, benefits, 
operation statistics, 1935 and 1936....................-. letheclntshinietsin dein tiiain Shee elite, 
High-school students. (See Education.) 
Holidays. Boot and shoe industry. United Shoe Workers of America, provisions of collec- 
tive agreements 
Home ownership. Uruguay. Family estates, creation of, under decree of May 5, 1938 
Home work, industrial. I. A. G. L. O. resolution concerning, September 1938 
Hours of work, general: 
Bus and truck drivers in interstate treffic regulated by I. C. C., effective October 1, 1938_. 
Cement industry. Collective agreements, analysis of provisions as of 1938_._...__...... 
8-hour day for employees of retail stores, law of 1933 (Montana) upheld by State supreme 


40-hour week law, June 21, 1936, provisions 
—— Regulation (provided by decree of May 24, 1938) ofsupplementary hours under law of 
June 21, 1936 
—— Supplementary hours authorized for certain undertakings, decree of August 3u, 1938. 
I. L.O. Accomplishments in limitation since 1919, and objectives in 1938 
—— Committee, preparatory work of, for 1939 Conference 








ee. 129 


Dt. 644 


1409. 10 


Lug. 314 
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Immigration. Philippines, 1937. 
Income: 
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rs of work, general—C ontinued. Page 
jtaly. Distribution of workers, May 1935 and 1938, by industry and classified weekly 
hours. .-----------e0- ------- neon noone ~~ ~~ + = en nn nn ne nnn ee enn nn nn nnn n ne nnnnee Nov. 1123-6 
Latin America. Legal limitations on, in various countries, as of October 1, 1938... .-_- Oct. 774-83 
Maximum. Provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938_-.............-.-------.------. July 109 
Metal mining, smelting and refining. Provisions of collective agreements_.............- Sept. 595, 597 
Palestine. Daily, prevailing and actual, end of September 1937, manufacture and con- 
Sir dikdg ods itencestsdhtnsnasceaieces ce RCNKeteeencuntenentnanns.« NOY, Tee-4R 
Pennsylvania. 44-hour-week law, certain male employees, 1937 held unconstitutional by 
Ch os ceandireinn nena nd pele hKén hdtian dubuoiaieenmnsniiem ene Sept. 548-51 
prison labor. Classified weekly hours of prisoners productively employed, 1932 and 1936, 
by State ..........-....-----.----<- eS Aug. 264-6 
Road transport. I. L. O. Committee, preparatory work for 1939 Conference_____._____- Aug. 282 
ousing: 
. Canada. Low-cost family units, law of July 1, 1938, provisions. ...........-..---.--_... Oct. 797-800 
Colombia (Bogoté). Low-income families, types of resident units and monthly expendi- 
ee ee ee 


Federal Housing Administration mortgages, characteristics of aw ellings covered, 1937__- Oct. 792-4 
Multiple dwe!lings (apartments, tenements, flats), Greater New York. General status 


and number of units, by type and borough, 1929, 1936, 1937____..._.___.__-_-.--.--.-.. Oct. 795-7 
Overcrowding. Review of report from National Health Survey, 1935-36__............_- July 79-81 
Southern States. Résumé of National Emergency Council report, 1938...........--._-- Oct. 750 


Housing Authority, United States: 


Bond-issuing power increased by Work Relief Act of 1938_.............-.-.-....---.---. Aug. 348 
Working conditions of maintenance and other employees on projects of. ..-._....-_-_--- Dec. 1285-6 





Departures and arrivals, Chinese and other races----. Nov. 1146 


Families and single persons at various levels, by occupational groups, size of community, 

and relief status, 1935-36 -- -- Sia ra ik aleah cab cael ln ea Rah ca a eae aoa tacit Oct. 728-39 
Farm families. By region, 1935-36_......................... Coe Se tee RSS eT es Oct. 736-7 
Re eT Ee, | a Oct. 753-4 
Housing, relation of crowding to income (report, National Health Survey, 1935-36)______ July 80-2 
Single individuals and families at various income levels, 1935-36__._.._.............__.... Oct. 728-34 


Industrial and labor conditions. Hawaii. Investigation by B. L. 8. provided for in Second 

cc eel thier sce api nai @sbeabeabinh sass Sept. 561 
Industrial diseases and poisons. Great Britain. Factories, incidence and prevention, 1937_. Nov. 1027-9 
Industrial disputes, United States.: 


Boot and shoe industry. United Shoe Workers of America, provisions of collective agree- 


ES BS ees 5 sisieeemeemasinatie Nov. 1006-7 
Cooperative-association workers, Cloquet, Minn., 1938_._._...............-...----..---. Dec. 1315 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Decisions of courts.) 

Strikes and iock-outs. Statistical analysis of, March to August 1938__.........___.._.-- July 91-9; 


Aug. 350-8; Sept. 600-8; Oct. 840-9; Nov. 1040-8; Dec. 1334-41 

—— Summary statistics showing trend by year 1933-37, by month January 1937 to October 
SRE July 90-1; Aug. 349-50; Sept 599; Oct. 839-40; Nov. 1039-40; Dee. 1333-4 
Strikes, sit-down, number of in 1937, causes, results, and industries affected____.....___- Aug. 360-2 


Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 


Australia. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, composition and 


iid teolie eased ieee ne oeenddlianenenskunebebvadinmninananaaadine Dec. 1290-2 
—— Federal] regulation of working conditions. -.......................-------.2.- ee Dec. 1287-04 
—— Strikes, legality of. Bearing of legislation of 1904 and 1930, and awards by Conciliation 

I a. alae secalineiinanipimiiniaci@ncemnmaiialeniedieet Dec. 1288-9 
Canada _ Statistics 1918-37, showing increase in 1937 EE ae, SRE ae ee i July 101-2 
France. High Court of Arbitration (law of March 4, 1938), organization, functions, opera- 

EE TN RL « NES een Novy. 1008-11 
Great Britain. Courts of inquiry appointed by Minister of Labor................_____- July 51 
—— General strike, 1926, and Trade Disputes Act, 1927_......_....._____..._----...-_-- Oct. 721-3 
-—— Machinery for settlement, survey of development from 1871, and status in 1936___._- July 39-51 
—— Strikes and lock-outs, legality of, as affected by laws, 1871 to 1927_._.______________. July 42-4 
—— Strikes and lock-outs, statistics, 1910 to 1936. ....................-.-..-.......--.... July 45-6 
Netherlands. Number, extent, and duration, by year, 1927-36__....._._._.____. ae Aug. 317 


ee 0, ne  cwencusnenssbecesmeseencede Oct. 726-7 
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Industrial relations, United States: 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, United, collective bargaining by (Hoeber).... J 


Employee elections to determine choice of representatives, held by N. L. R. B., October 
1935 to December 1937 


Page 
ily 67-77 


Industrial relations, foreign countries: ly 31-4 
Germany. Advisory shop councils, elections postponed indefinitely, law of April 1, 1938_ July 7 
Great Britain. Joint industrial councils, functions of................................._. pg 
—— Settlement of disputes, review of provisions for, to 1986__........................... ee 
—— U.S. Commission for study of, 1938. Review of report.................-.___.__... Oct. 715-4 


Netherlands. Characteristics of, legislative provisions, and statistics of labor organiza- 


tions, labor disputes, and collective agreements, to 1936. ................----- ee Aug. 313-91 


Sweden. U.S. Commission for study of, 1938. Review of report..................-.... Oct. 723-7 
Industry committees. Establishment by Administrator provided for in Fair Labor Standards 
SAT i iiiihintienistdeeni aaah nnn dibanhaemseneneenenmamensneeneenusneeeenne July 108 
Injuries, industrial. (See Accident statistics.) 
Insurance. (See under type of.) ; 
Internationa] Labor Office. Election of new Director (John G. Winant) by Governing Body 
nin cape cnncongpanccancescensntasnegndegsunbessrseneseeseccesesccceane ; Aug. 278 
International Labor Organization: 
American regional conference for 1939 recommended at 1938 Conference... _.............- Aug. 284 
Conventions and recommendations, procedure for consideration and adoption, standing- 
ee ee I I Bi dccccnvcccccccccneccnweccccsccscccccececss Aug. 24 
Maritime conventions of 1936 Conference, ratified by U. 8. Senate, June 13, 1938__._.____ Aug 25 
Statistical convention adopted by 1938 Conference. -.__..............---- 2-22 eee Aug. 279 


Interstate Commerce Commission, U.S. Government Regulations covering hours of work 
of truck and bus drivers, effective October 1, 1938..............---.---.--- 22. - eee eee Sept. 544-5 
Iron and steel industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938___________ July 105: 
Aug. 399; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1149; Dec. 14% 

Jewelry-manufacturing industry. Rhode Island. Minimum wage, effect upon women’s 
easnings and emaploymoent, 1008 amd 1907... ... ... 2.2... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesese- Sept. 551-5 


Knit-goods industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938___._.._- July 10; 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec 142 
Labor and industrial conditions: 
Southern United States. Résumé of National Emergency Council report, 1938_.._..._- Oct. 747-53 
(See also Working conditions.) 
Labor banks. (See under Cooperation.) 
Labor organizations, United States: 


American Federation of Labor. Membership, 1938 compared to 1937_.................. Nov. 1037-8 
en. 2o | uae dene aban n aes nbesdcebecsbeccucuaeseus Nov. 1034-8 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1938 convention (Pittsburgh), proceedings and 
ni ed ee a. oc apbdeaswaonsapiiistenceeewaborecse Dee. 1326-30 
Cooperative-association employees, 1937-38__..................-------. 2. - 2 eee eee Dec. 1314-15 
Cooperative Workers’ Union, and general attitude of cooperatives toward unions___..._- Sept. 496-9 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, United. Collective bargaining (Hoeber)..... July 67-77 
Mining (metal) industry. Development, 1867 to 1938__.................--.- 2-2-2... Sept. 591-8 


Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Development since 1871 and machinery provided for settlement of dis- 


i. oh eh ee neh nade beieneemoennnasbawwoctnenreneseununadnds July 39-51 
a iad dik ee iaeenenndccbocscons July 44-5 
—— and Northern Ireland, 1936-37, membership statistics, by industry. ................ Dee. 1331-2 
Netherlands. Number of and membership December 25, 1937, and membership of 

principal federations, by specified years, 1895 to 1937_................--..----..------. Aug. 315 
he rn 2... pensniietionaenctdésnecsesesdcnedéubee Oct. 723-7 

Labor relations. Cooperative League of the U.S. A., resolutions passed by biennial congress, 
EER 2 A De RE EE I RAO cee OL Oe LN ee RNS pticoibascaus Dee. 1314-15 
Labor Relations Board, National. (See National Labor Relations Board.) 
Labor standards. Fair Labor Standards Act, June 25, 1938 (Federal), providing minfmum 
wage and maximum workweek.._............---..-.- E.dbepbbicttidietbatttkesesepientusbas July 107-12 
Labor turn-over: 
Manufacturing industries, monthly rates, April to September 1938_.____.. July 103-6; Aug. 397-4; 
Sept. 645-8; Oct. 896-9; Nov. 1147-50; Dec. 142)-3 


W.P.A.employment. Summary data from initiation in 1935 to June 1938_______- she Sept. 44 
Laundry and dry-cleaning industries. RhodeIsland. Minimum wage, effect upon women’s 
Ss ne SeIE, BIE GG FOE oc dccnicccnccccscsisccdcsccccscccsccccsscceusces Sept, 551-2, 555 
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Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Air-mail service. Provisions of Air-Mail Act of 1934 applicable to contracts awarded 
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(ee As GIS itdittcedeintcccciiiintecesecescnscscetascceanccecescce Sept. 562-3 
Apprenticeship. 1938 State legislation, review of. ..........--.------------------------- Oct. 814 
Armistice Day (November 11) made legal holiday in District of Columbia_.-...........- Sept. 565 
Bankruptey. Provisions of Federal act of importance to labor........................-- Sept. 562 
Barbers. Examination and licensing of, and regulation of schools, provided for. __..---- Sept. 564 
Child labor and welfare. 1938 State legislation, review of....................----.-.---- Oct. 809 
Civil Service Act, increase in number of Federal employees subject to. Executive Order 

EE ee ee Sept. 564 
Civil Serviee rules extended to first, second, and third classes of U. 8. postmasters (1938) -- Sept. 563 
Cosmetologists. Examination and licensing of, and regulation of schools, provided for-- Sept. 564 
Cnc ee ae Gs ictittrin ccc ce 100s bab esaientesnneeecécccsskesoseseens Sept. 562 
Credit unions. 1938 State legislation, review of.......................-.-.---...---. 2. Oct. 814 
Daily-rated, hourly-rated, and piece-work Federal employees, holiday pay for (1938) ___-_- Sept. 564 
Day cfeast. 2608 Ginte legiiation, SOvIOW OF... .. 250.222 cwenescnccesccsecnee---- Oct. 812 
District of Columbia municipal court, small claims and conciliation branch established _- Sept. 564 
Employer-employee relations. 1938 State legislation, review of_..__. ae es = Oct. 809-10 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (wages and hours), provisions__............______._._- July 107-12 
Federal employees, customs. Overtime, Sunday, and holiday pay__............__.__-- Sept. 564 
Hawaii, labor conditions in. Investigation by BLS provided for in Second Deficiency 

DR Bh, TE cence cncvecetanecccestiijaswesocece euditenweeuimueniogusee és Sept. 561 
Holidays. 1938 State legislation, review of..............................------.---------- Oct. 812 
Hoursofwork. 1938 State legislation, review of.._...........----..--.----.-.--- ers Oct. 808-9 
Industrial relations. 1938 State legislation, review of..................----.-.--.------.- Oct. 809-10 
Investigative commissions. 1938 State legislation, review of.....................-....-- Oct. 813 
Labor departments. . 1938 State legislation, review of.........................--.------- Oct. 814 
Legislative sessions, 1939. Date of convening and length of session____..._..............- Nov. 1030-1 
Maritime Labor Board established by amendment, June 23, 1938, to Merchant Marine Act 

EE ee ee ee a ne ee eee Aug. 344-5 


Minimum Wage Board, District of Columbia. Salaries to accord with Classification Act 
Minimum wage (private employment and public works). 1938 State legislation, review of. Oct. 810, 811 
Monopoly investigation. National Economic Committee created, duties (Pub. Res. No. 


a i al i is ae en ie Rael hice et wasenmaanibiiiadn’ Sept. 562 
National Employment Service. Wagner-Peyser Act amended to permit larger appropria- 

tions (1938). .......- EE ee ee ee ee eae Sept. 561-2 
Old-age assistance. 1938 State legislation, review of...................--.--------------- Oct. 812-13 
Payment of wages at specified times, tabular analysis of provisions, by State__.__------ Dec. 1297-1308 
Permanent and total disability under U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act. Amendment 

Se ee en, OO TIIIES SEEEOIINE DUIIINS oo cteeicen eer cdscnducdscuccsoscccacesssocce Sept. 478 
Picketing of buildings of foreign governments, parties, or organizations prohibited (Pitt- 

I le ilindiniascedieminbebaaion Sept. 564-5 
Public works, employment on, preference. 1938 State legislation, review of__.....-...--- Oct. 812 
Railroads. Unemployment insurance for employees of carriers in interstate commerce, 

nn ae = Aug. 341-4 


Retirement Act, Civil Service, amended as to employees reinstated or reemployed, 1938.. Sept. 563-4 
Rural letter carriers. Compensation of, transfer from one route to another, and overtime on 


i gph adeskbhdenbsbetiosnedonssnanences Sept. 564 
EE I SE eee ee oe .. Oct. 811-12 
Seamen and officers. 8-hour day, certain vessels, Great Lakes and adjacent waters, 1938_- Sept. 561 
Social security. Federal act, operation under, first 3 years................-.------------- Oct. 758-9 
EER EE ES ee Eee Oct. 812-13 
I TI a is epee enwenniaboodace Oct. 807-16 
Strikebreakers, interstate transportation of, 1936 law amended and made more effective, 

ne eee ae ee a ae Sept. 561 
Sunday and holiday work. 1938 State legislation, review of.....................-.-._---- Oct. 812 
Unemployment insurance (compensation). Employees of carriers in interstate com- 

EE EE ea Aug. 341-4 
I is saneeeeneaeesonugineacoan Oct. 813 
U. 8. Employees’ Workmen’s Compensation Act amended regarding Alaska Railroad 

employees and rights accorded osteopathic physicians (1938) ....................-.--.-.-. Sept. 563 
Vocational education. 1938 State legislation, review of......................-......-.--.- Oct. 813 
Wage executions. 1938 State legislation, review of............................---------.- Oct. 811 
Wage payment. Specified times. Tabular analysis of provisions by States. ...........-- Dec. 1297-1308 


EI EE ae Oct. 810-11 
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Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general—Continued. 








Page 

Wages and hours. Fair Labor Standards Act, June 25, 1988, provisions.__..........______ July 107 7 Lav 
Work Relief Act, June 21, 1938, relief, labor, public-works, and other provisions.....____- Aug. 345 
Workmen’s compensation. Analyses, by States, as of July 1, 1938, of insurance, exemp- 

tions, elections, extraterritoriality, waiting time, second injuries, compensation benefits, 

administration and settlement of claims, accident reporting and prevention, and non- 

resident alien dependents__________- : SA aT La a | ae yt Ee ry ae epee ---- Sept. 566-87 
—— District of Columbia law amended to provide certain exemptions, 1938....__________. SX ry 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act amended, 1938__...___. Ss 
—— 1938 State legislation, review of, by subject__..........-.......----------_---------. (Ot 
Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 

Alabama. Wage payment at specified times, provisions__.................._-_-- ern Dec. 12399 
Alaska. Wage payment at specified times, provisions... __...________-- ee ee Dec. ] ine 
Arizona. Wage payment at specified times, provisions... _._______- Fey nae Oe, ae Dec. ] 09 
Arkansas. Wage payment at specified times, provisions_____. Pitt ndienbcutiaksiditieed De 09 
California. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ___. Msicapackobwasities acd Dec. 1302 
Colorado. Wage payment at specified times, provisions___.__..___._.____-_________.. i Dec. 1302 
Connecticut. Wage payment at specified times, provisions__........._....______- = Dec. 1303 
Delaware. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ......................______.. Dec. 13 
Georgia. Prison labor, 1938 legislation, review of.___..................---.--.------_-.- Oct. 814 
—— Wage payment at specified times, provisions._.................---2-- 22 Lee. : De 3 
Hawaii. Wage payment at specified times, provisions_._-__- eae SLL Me Dec. 1303 
Illinois. Wage payment at specified times, provisions.....__._..........--..-_2._ Le. : Dec. 1303 
Indiana. Wage payment at specified times, provisions_........_- Dili tenn tnes Dec. 1303-4 
Iowa. Wage payment at specified times, provisions.__...................-..-..---- a Dec. 1304 
Kansas. Wage payment at specified times, provisions._.._............._-.___.____-- ee Dec. 1304 
Kentucky. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _.................-...--_-___. Dec { 
Louisiana. Wage payment at specified times, provisions.._..............___-- Riipilkeiniea Dec. 1304 
Maine. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ___.......-.-.-.----- 2-22 ee. Dec. 1304 
Maryland. Wage payment at specified times, provisions._............._....._____-_._- Dec. 1304 
Massachusetts. Wage payment at specified times, provisions._.-...........-....--...- Dec. 1304 
Michigan. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ...................-22---.L.. Dec. 1304-5 
Minnesota. Cooperatives. Income-tax law amended to conform with Federal law ____- Dec. 1314 
Minnesota. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ._._.___._.......2. 222-2 Dec 
Mississippi. Wage payment at specified times, provisions_._...................-..-..-. Dec. 13 


Missouri. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ______-_-_- (ntlbilanetiidedaeebanhaiaile Dec 
Montana. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. - __- 








PS as ee ae eS Der y 
Nebraska. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _..................-- 2. 2.e Der. 1308 
Nevada. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _..............-.....2.22.---_-- Dec. 1305 
New Hampshire. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ..................._..- Dec. 1306 
New Jersey. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _......................-.__- Dee. 1306 
New Mexico. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _--......................-- Dec. 1306 
New York. Savings-bank life insurance authorized __..........-...----- ee Oct. 814 
—— Unemployment, Partial, State Committee on, résumé of interim report _........... Nov. 1018-19 
—— Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _.....................-.---------- Le. Dec. 1306 
. North Carolina. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ....................___- Dec. 1306 
4 North Dakota. Cooperation courses to be offered in high schools, act of 1937_......___- Dec. 1314 
t —— Wge payment at specified times, provisions. _.__................22- 22 eee Dec. 1306 
2 ; Ohio. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ._....................22-2222 eee. Dec. 1306 
Oklahoma. Wage payment at specified times, provisions..........................--.-- Dec. 1306 
) Oregon. Wage payment at specified times, provisions.._...................2--..- 2. 2... Dec. 1307 
Pennsylvania. Wage payment at specified times, provisions......................._._. Dec. 1307 
' Puerto Rico. Wage payment at specified times, provisions..........................-.. Dec. 1307 
Rhode Island. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. _.............__- a Dec. 1307 
South Carolina. Hours of labor, law of 1938, review of...................-.-_.-- 22 ee Oct. 808 
—— Wage payment at specified times, provisions............-- ae eee Dec. 1307 
South Dakota. Wage payment at specified times, provisions......................-.-.. Dec. 1307 
Tennessee. Wage payment at specified times, provisions.........................--.-.. Dec. 1307 
Texas. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ........_............-..-.--.-.-- Dec. 1307 
Utah. Wage payment at specified times, provisions _....................--.-- eh del des Dec. 1307 
Vermont. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ....................--.----..-- Dec. 1308 
Virginia. Cooperative marketing act, provisions of, and State supreme court ruling upon. Dec. 1314 
Wage payment at specified times, provisions__........................-------.--- Dec. 1308 
West Virginia. Wage payment at specified times, provisions........................... Dec. 1308 
Wisconsin. Wage payment at specified times, provisions..............................- Dec. 1508 
B Wyoming. Wage payment at specified times, provisions. ..........................-..- Dec. 1308 
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ind legislation, foreign countries: Page 
,rgentina. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938_____......_....---- Oct. 777, 780 
\ystralia. Health and Pensions Insurance Act, July 5, 1938, provisions--------- pital Nov. 1012-14 


Rolivia. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938.__.......--..--.-.---- 
Sogn: es ene Ss Oe Oe CE Bs PES sc cc batt bewedwannncawawnececwondacesancnue 
Canada. Low-cost housing. Act of July 1, 1935, provisions... _.............._...._._-- 
Chile. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938___....._.._.____-____-_ee 
a Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938_____________________ 

‘osta Rica. Hours of work and overtime rates, as.of October 1, 1938_______- edie ts 
Cuba. Domestic service, rest periods to be granted, decree of October 19, 19% 38. pte 

cll AS Ps er EEN al Ean ic. «= ccc Parte deen dewsncdaeecdiccckndadwdione 
Dominican Republic. Hours of work, as of October 1, 1938_..........___. 2-2 eee 
Ecuador. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October J, 1938 Ns Oe ee 


Oct. 777, 780 
Oct. 777, 7 
Oct. 797-800 
Oct. 777, 781 
Oct. 777, 781 
Oct. 778, 781 
Dec. 1286-7 
Oct. 778, 781 
Oct. 778, 781 
Oct. 778, 781 


France. Arbitration, High Court of, act of March 4, 1938, establishing, and prov isions.. Nov. 1008-11 


— Collective agreements, acts of March 25, 1919, and June 24, 1936_________- ae 
— Family allowances, law effective October 1, 1933, operation under, including rates 
ee ee See iwick sentounllh caved did cena 
_— 40-hour week, act of June 21, 1936, UI So oo a ain acini nici sincaienbaban eee nihil 
—— Hours of work, supplementary, decree of August 30, 1938. ee ee 
—— Hours of work, supplementary, authorized by act of June 21, 1936, regulated by decree 
OE Bd Es 6 ce eknnke ete Setuds wasds... bieueaaseeses > we 
—— Social insurance, commercial, industrial, and agricultural workers, adjusted account 
of general wage increase, by decree law, June 14, 1938___.._____._.______------- 2-1... 
Germany. Compulsory-labor decree, June 22, 1938__..__._...-..--_-.--.-- 2-2. elle 
—— Marriage loans to stimulate German farming, decree of July 1, 1938_______.________ 
—— Shop-council elections indefinitely postponed, act of April 1, 1988___......__.___. 7 
—— Wage fixing, decree of June 25, 1938________-- = asta iil 
Great Britain. Collective bargaining, summary of legislation : since 1871 and effect of 
Trade Disputes Act of 1927, report of U. 8S. Commission, 1938__................2-_- 2. 
— Holidays with Pay Act of July 29, 1938 sii ES ee iiss whl FE ET eee AE 
> ees Geen DW Oms Wis SOIL 8s... cnc rnbe sein seb besbics i ccswcctccccncscus 
— ‘Motor-vehicle traffic. Working conditions, regulation of, act o {July aan 
—— Strikes anc lock-outs, 1871 to 1927 ed epee paeandenainn® mitaedad ban eaew ede 
Guatemala. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938______..._________- 
Sener ee nn GE is DUDS bc eartcnindtd ns scwknckindcessouusicestcodccusse 
Honduras. Hours of work, as of October 1, 1938.........-......-----2 222 2k. 
Japan. Price control. Ordinance April 1938, provisions for setting up central and local 
SEE a 2, Ae te nee ST he Soy See operate eae 5 cates 
Mexico. Hours of work and ov ertime rates, as Sof FS ne a eC 
Netherlands. Legalization of collective agreements authorized, 1937; review of Labor 


Sept. 624-6 


Sept. 625-6 
Sept. 625 
Oct. 734 


Aug. 394-5 


Sept. 524-6 
Sept. 542-3 
Nov. 1024-5 
July 78 
Nov. 1026 


Oct. 721-3 
Oct. 769-70 
July 51 
Sept. 545-7 
July 42-4 
Oct. 778, 781 
Oct. 778, 782 
Oct. 77 , 782 


Sept. 689-90 
Oct. 779, 782 


SD Ge OG BCE SEU wade cuvnquneccscbdbabibesgeetecseadsctdccesedcs .------ Aug. 313, 318-21 


New Zealand. Summary 1891 to 1937, covering collective egveements: conciliation and 
arbitration; wage awards; working conditions in factories, shops and offices; and agri- 
gi ee ES Fee ts: | ere Spon eee Oo ee 

Panama. Hours of ‘work, as of October 6 eee ee eee eee oe ee 

Paraguay. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938___._.__.________-...- 

Peru. Hours of work, as of October 1, 1938_- Hae pee we 

Rumania. Labor fund to train Rumanian ethnic workers and prov ide for their employ- 
ment, decree of March 29, 1938_...............--.... Bl is ec cinched eS ee 

Salvador. Hours of work, as of October Di, SE ciibn enacted doabe se andihewuwaacewe 

Sweden. Collective bargaining, effective January 1, 1937; and working conditions, 1919_ 

—— Health (or sickness) insurance. Benefit-Societies Act, effective July 1, 1938, pro- 
Se RN ee EE) ee Ee er ee ‘ 

— Vacations with pay, al! employees, act effective July 1, 1938_._...........__--- ee 

Uruguay. Family estates, creation of, authorized by decree of May 5, 1938____________- 

—— Hours of work, as of October 1, 1938__.._....._...____-- A tel 

Venezuela. Hours of work and overtime rates, as of October 1, 1938. Pieacecue 


Legislation, labor, U. 8. Federal, November 15, 1937, to June 16, 1938, summary ee 
Legislative sessions. State and Federal, 1939, date of convening and length of session__. ____ 
Life insurance. Japan. Group system established by National Confederation of Industrial 
SE IIINL: sate sccicatnksis dee RN anes + ain a6 oeod ot adaaideece ome caccenlon os 
Living conditions. Colombia (Bogot4). Low-income families, survey, September 1936 
Living, standard of. Southern United States. Résumé of National Emergency Council re- 
Ss . ckctiinniethnheanbitinatanbabbhersossss Sede melngslcadesuscses beck 
Lumber industry. Sawmills. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938. 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec. 1423 


Aug. 289-95 
Oct. 779, 782 
Oct. 779, 782 
Oct. 779, 782 


Aug. 327-8 
Oct. 779, 782 
Oct. 727 


Dec. 1261-8 
Aug. 274-5 
Oct. 762-3 

Oct. 779, 783 

Oct. 780, 783 
Sept. 561-5 

Nov. 1030-1 


Oct. 761-2 
Sept. 539-42 


Oct. 747-52 
July 106; 
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Maritime labor. (See Seamen.) 


Page Oceu 

Maritime Labor Board, U. 8S. Government. Establishment June 23, 1938, members ap- Gi 
ey Ra se tpitientiecnsceds cow cece sdisetbtatensiuninesscnelesscdcdecmswecs Aug. 344-5 old 
Marriage loans. Germany. System extended to stimulate farming, decree of July 1, 1988.. Noy | 024-5 Old- 
Mechanization: Old 

Agriculture. Corn growing, changes in labor requirements 1909 to 1936__......._...___- Sept. 533-5 

Germany. Mining, coal, increase in use of, 1930-37_.................-..---.--.__-. Aug. 396-7 


Medical and hospital service: 


Group medical care, Washington, D. C., organization, court decision in favor of, by U. 8. Old- 
District Court 











ac Sata skate ltl ci ic San Pb Ta ag nN tly ( 9) 
Technical Committee on Medical Care, report to National Health Conference, text .... Sept. 527-2) | 
Migration: 
California. Labor, State-wide and within Imperial Valley, 1934-35 (Taylor and Rowell) Novy. 980-99 Oste 
IU ici i had abncensiahuddatineeecece Oct. 753-4 
Unemployed laborers entering California, July 1935 to March 1938. Analy zed by State 
of origin, family composition, race, occupational status (Taylor and Rowell) _...__- . Aug. 2407 Pett 
—— Discussion of areas of origin (Taylor and Rowell)_......__.__-. ss re! Aug. 247-50 
Minimum wage, United States: Pia 
Contracts, U. 8S. Government. Determinations made to June 30, 1938, for following in- Pos 
dustries, tabular analysis of provisions. Barrack bags and bandoleers; cotton garment 
and allied industries; dimension granite; enlisted men’s white sailor hats; envelope; 
flint-gless; handkerchief; leather and sheep-lined jackets; men’s hat and cap; men’s 
neckwear; men’s raincoat; men’s underwear; men’s welt shoe; men’s work clothing; Pri 
seamless hosiery; vitrified china; wool and wool-lined jackets; work glove_......___- July 112-13 A 
—— Fireworks industry, determination October 15, 1938 _..._.....__..__________ eee. Dec. 1359 Pr 
— Luggage and saddlery industry, determination July 27, 1938__...._._......-..-_. ee Dec. 1359 Pri 
—— Tag industry, determination October 31, i938__................-_--_--- 2 eee Dec. 1359 n 
— Wool carpet and rug industry, determination October 15, 1938____.._......-. 2... Dec. 1359 Pri 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Decisions of courts.) 
Bee ee Bem ee OE BOER, OT IONG.. «5 on sik che kwh ends dade cdsccciccecccce July 108 
Rhode Island. Effect on women’s earnings in jewelry, wearing-apparel, etc., and laundry 
eg a ee ee ee ee Sept. 55! 
Mininum wage, foreign countries: 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne). By industry and occupation, with hours schedule, 
I scaled ial nine bk ddiaebadiemmiintiivns Aug. 296-8 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, resolution concerning, 
I a ce ab bGha beim eons Paes oi a ee ee ee Oct. 766 
Mining industry, United States: 
Cope, Sines. . Beetatiuiie, MIOG-O7 qn. noon. once cnn ccccccnctcnccccccccsccoseccccces Dec. 1295- 
Metal. Collective bargaining, development, 1867 to 1937, and provisions of agreements. Sept. 591-8 Pr 
Mining industry. Germany. Coal. Mechanization, increase in, and total tonnage mined, 
i ae: Se ee a ee ea en Aug. 326-7 


Motor-vehicle traffic: 

Great Britain. Working conditions of employees regulated under law of July 13,1938. Sept. 54 

Interstate. Hours of bus and truck drivers regulated by ICC, effective October 1, 1938. Sept. 544-5 
Mushroom culture. Not agricultural industry (decision of Colo. Sup. Ct.)...............- Dec. 1310 P 
Mutual-aid societies. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 


National Health Conference, called by Interdepartmental Committee, U. 8. Government. 


(See under Conventions, meetings, etc.). F 
National Labor Relations Board, U. 8. Government: , 
Employee elections conducted by, October 1935 to December 1937 (Marks and Bartlett) - July 31-8 


Reinstatement of striking employees, orders for. Decisions of courts concerning... July 82-5; Oct. 817-18 
National Youth Administration, U. 8. Government. Placement work in cooperation with 
public employment service in 76 cities of 31 States, July 1, 1936, to January 1, 1938___.___- July 64 } 
Negro workers: 
Coordinating Committee for Employment, Greater New York. agreement with Uptown 
Chamber of Commerce, published August 7, 1938._...................-.-.-------.----- Sept. 557-8 
Retail stores, Harlem, N. Y., white-collar jobs. Collective agreement made public 
August 7, 1938 


Occupational distribution: 
Adult children of Mississippi cotton farmers. ......................-..-....-...-------<. 
Families, showing incomes (average and aggregate), 1935-36. ..................------.-.. 
Unemployment Census, population November 1937, by sex and race 
U. 8. Employment Service registrants, 1937-38_....................-......-------------- 





t. RN 


< 
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Occupational outlook service. Recommended by Advisory Committee on Education, U. 8. Page 
Government July 86, 87-8 
old-aze assistance. Social Security (Federal). Number cared for, August 1938 Oct. 758 
Old-age insurance. Social Security (Federal). Number applying for, up to August 1938___- Oct. 758 
Q]d-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
Legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Navy yards (U. 8.) and private shipyards, comparison of plans-_-_--- Cs a Oe ee Nov. 1073 
Railroads. Summary of movement, and operation under Federal law, 1935-38 Oct. 759-61 
j-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
Australia. Law of July 5, 1938, provisions Nov. 1012-14 
Great Britain. Employers’ plans, by industry or service, and number of employees 
covered, end of 1936 , . 299-302 
Osteopathic physicians and hospitals. U. 8S. Employees’ Ww orkmen’ s Cc ompens sation Act 
amended with reference to, 1938 Seas ive f Sept. 563 


Petroleum refining. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 July 106; 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec. 1423 
ment. (See under Employment agencies.) 
Post “Office Department, U. 8. Government: 
First-, second-, and third-class postmasters placed under Civil Service regulations (1938) __ Sept. 563 
Rural letter carriers. Transferred one route to another, salary provision, and com- 
pensation for overtime on heavy routes.............................--....-...--. shia Sept. 564 
Price control. Japan. Central and local committees provided for by ordinance of 
April 1938_......--. Sept. 689-90 
Prices. Retail; wholesale. (See inverted titles.) 
Printing and publishing industry. Book and job, and newspaper. Labor turn-over, 
monthly rates, May to September 1938 Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec. 1423 
Prison labor: 
Commodities produced, value of, and number of prisoners employed, by item, 1923, 1932, 

1936 . Aug. 258-60 
Federal Prison Industries Corporation report for year 1937, résumé Oct. 821-2 
Lease, contract, piece-price, State-account, State-use, and public works and ways sys- 

tems, descriptian of, and percent employed under each, specified years Aug. 253-7 
Number productively employed, specified States (14), in 1923, 1932, 1936____- ; Aug. 260-6 
Status in 13 States and District of Columbia, 1936 (Sanford) Aug. 251-68 
Studies by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1885 to 1936, summary figures_...............___- Aug. 255 
Woman inmates, percent assigned to productive work, 1923, 1932, 1936__.......___- —— Aug. 268 
Work connected with upkeep of institutions, percent of inmates assigned to, specified 

DE, SE MEE SOEs cenducsccdwencens . . Aug. 266-7 

Productivity of labor: 
Agriculture. Corn growing, as affected by mechanization in planting, cultivating, and 

harvesting, 1909-36 Sept. 533-5 
Man-hours per wage earner, and wages and value added by manufacture, per man-hour, 

by industry and region, 1935_-_--- July 124-34 
Mining, bituminous-coal. Statistics, 1935, 1936, 1937 Dec. 1295 

Profit sharing: 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Industrial organizations, various types of plans, 

coverage, and industrial groups affected, 1937 Dec. 1283-4 
Selby Shoe Co. and Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., plans described 

Public (U. S. Government) contracts for equipment and material furnished. Minimum- 
wage determinations. (See Minimum wage.) 
Public Works Administration, U. 8. Government. Appropriation for Federal, State, and 
other projects provided in Work Relief Act of 1938 ‘ Aug. 347-8 


Racial distribution. Unemployed, Cincinnati, 1933-38...........................-...---.. Oct. 772 
Radio and phonograph industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 __ July 106; 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec. 1425 
Railroads: 
Employees’ retirement. Summary history of movement and operation under Federal 
legislation Oct. 759-61 
Retirement Board (U. 8. Government) to administer unemployment insurance, powers 
Aug. 341-4 
Unemployment insurance. Federal act of June 25, 1938, provisions 
Wage reduction. Railroad Emergency Board decision against, October 29, 1938. 
Résumé of situation and developments Nov. 1049-52 
Rayon industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 July 106; 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; Dec. 1423 
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Recreation: 
Community. Curtailment of Federal funds for, and increase in local expenditures, 1937 
—— Facilities, workers, and expenditures, 1937 (Summary of report of National Recrea- 
tion Association) <a i ea 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, ete. China. Refugees, and fishermen (Kwangtung), war- 
emergency measures for employment of__- mA N 
Rest periods. Cuba. Domestic service, decree providing, October 15, 1938 ah a 
Retail prices, United States: 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. Average rates, by city, March and June 1938 com- 
pared with June 1937 . ve ~ 
Average rates, indexes, and percentage changes, March to June and June to Sep- 
tember 1938__- Sept. 684; D 
Electricity. Changes in residential rates, March to June and June to September 1938 __- 
Nov 
Foods. Indexes, by commodity group, 51 large cities combined, May to September 
1938, and compared with earlier years S 
Aug. 435-7; Sept. 678-80; Oct. 940-3; Nov. 1193 
- Individual commodities and groups, 41 large cities combined, and indexes by region 
and city, June to October 1938 Aug. 437-41; Sept. 680-3; Oct. 943-6; Nov. 1195-9; Dx 


Gas. Changes in residential rates, March toJune and June to September 1938_ Aug. 445-6; N 
Philippines (Manila). Foodstuffs, June 1937 and 1938, by item 
Retail prices, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Indexes (1914=100), by year, 1929-38 
Japan. Indexes, by month, January 1936 to February 1938, compared with wholesale 
prices and real wages , : : 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board. Great Britain (England, Wales, and Scotland). 
Wages, hours and other working conditions regulated by, under law of July 13, 1938 
Rubber-tire industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150 
Rural conditions. (See under Agriculture.) 
Rural Electrification Administration, U. S. Government. Authorized to borrow from 
R. F. C., by Work Relief Act of 1938 ___. : ‘ 


Sawmills. Labor turn-over. (See under Lumber industry.) 
Seamen: 
Great Lakes and adjacent waters. 8-hour day, certain vessels, Federal law, 1938 
Holidays (vacations) with pay. I.L.O. convention, 1936, ratified by U.S. Senate, June 
1938, provisions ‘ Aus 
Hours of work. I. L. O. convention, 1936, ratified by U.S. Senate June 1938, provisions. Aug. 285, 2s 
Manning of vessels. I. L. O. convention, 1936, ratified by U. S. Senate June 1938, pro- 
a a ; Aug 
Minimum age for children. I. L. O. convention, 1936, ratified by U.S. Senate, June 1938, 
provisions ee ae eee Aug 
Professional capacity of masters and officers on merchant ships, minimum requirements. 


I. L. O. convention, 1936, ratified by U.S. Senate June 1938, provisions Aug. 285, 287 


Shipowner’s liability in case of sickness, injury, or death. I. L. O. convention, 1936, 
ratified by U.S. Senate June 1938, provisions “ Aug. 2% 
Self-help: 
Cooperative organizations for unemployed. Historical summary from 1931, geographic 
distribution, activities, government, membership, and financial statistics, 1936 
Seniority. Collective agreements, provisions, survey of 
Sickness benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Sickness insurance. (See Health (or sickness) insurance.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1938 
Aug. 400; Sept. 648; Oct. 899; Nov. 1150; De 
Small-claims court. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Small-loan companies and borrowers. Resolution of International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials, September 1938 
Social insurance: 
Australia. Health and old-age-pension insurance, law of July 5, 1938, provisions 
France. Contributions, employer and employee, provisions concerning Sept 
——- Law amended by decree June 14, 1938, to adjust system to general wage increase; 
provisions covering commercial, industrial, and agricultural workers Sept 
Great Britain. Weekly-contribution rates, 1937_ 
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| security: 
\]mshouse population, effect of program upou, and number of almshouses, various States 


he ee a ee Sept. 518-24 
Federal act, progress under, first 3 years of operation Oct. 758-9 
Railroad Retirement Act. Operation under, 1935-38 5 Oct. 759-61 

nemployment insurance for partial unemployment, interim report of New York State 
committee ; Novy. 1018-19 

Statistics, international. Wages and hours. Convention (agreement) adopted by Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 1938, to make statistics comparable Aug. 279 

Strikebreakers. Interstate transportation of. 1936 law amended and made more effective, 
138 a Sept. 561 


Strikes, sit-down. (See under Industrial disputes.) 
Studentaid. Federal aid for. Recommendations of Advisory Committee on Education July 86, 87 








Technical education, I. L. O. Committee on. Groundwork, 1938, for recommendation Aug. 283 
Tobacco industry. Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to Sep- 

tember 1938 July 165; Aug. 399; Sept.647; Oct. 898; Nov. 1149; Dec. 1422 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations. 


Transport, Road. I. L. O. Committee on Hours of Work in. Preparatory work for 1939 
Conference __. ins . Aug. 282 





Unemployment Census. (See Census, unemployment 
Unemployment, United States 
Cincinnati. Percentage distribution, by employability and race, specified years, and 


trend 1929-38 : Oct. 771-3 
Occupational distribution ofregistrants in U.S. Unemployment Census of 1937 Aug. 322-6 
Trend as indicated by active file of applicants to U. 8. Employment Service, 1934-38 July 156-63 
U.S. Employment Service registrants, 1937-38, characteristics of ; Oct. 907-15 

Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Industrial workers, percentage, by year, 1929-38 Nov. 1134 
Great Britain. Unemployment Assistance Board, résumé of work, 1937 Dec. 1269-71 


Statistics, by year, 1932-37, by month May 1937 to September 1938, or month shown: Aus- 
tralia to June 1938; Austria to July 1938; Belgium to July 1938; Canada to August 
1938; Czechoslovakia to July 1938; Danzig to August 1938; Denmark to August 1938; 
Estonia; Finland to August 1938; France; Germany; Great Britain; Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland; Hungary to July 1938; Irish Free State; Japan to February 1938; 
Latvia to August 1938; Netherlands to August 1938; New Zealand; Norway to July 
1938; Poland; Rumania to April 1938; Sweden to August 1938; Switzerland to July 
1938; Yugoslavia to August 1938 Aug. 424-8; Nov. 1182-6 
Unemployment insurance (compensation 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Decisions of courts.) 


Federal Social Security Act. Progress under, first 3 years of operation —_. Oct. 758 
New York State Committee on Partial Unemployment, summary of interim report Nov. 1018-19 
Railroads. Carriers in interstate commerce, law of 1938, provisions Aug. 341-4 


Vacations with pay, United States: 
Boot and shoe industry. United Shoe Workers of America, provisions of collective agree- 


ments. . ‘ . Nov. 1005 
Cement industry. Collective agreements, analysis of provisions, as of 1938 Oct. 790 
Manufacturing and extractive industries. ‘‘Average wage’”’ for time and piece workers, 

methods of computing = Dec. 1237-8 
—— Period granted and requirements as to length of service Dec, 1228-37 
—— Types of plans, by industry and number affected, 1937 Dec. 1225-8 
Navy Yards (U. 8S.) and private shipyards, comparison of advantages Nov. 1071-3 
Salaried workers. Extent of movement, 1937, by industry group Aug. 269-74 
Seamen. I. L. O. convention (agreement) of 1936, ratified by U.S. Senate, June 1938. 

Provisions = Aug. 285-6 
Smelting and refining plants. Provisions of collective agreetnents Sept. 597 
Wage earners. Growth in movement, 1935 to 1937, and number of plants and employees 

affected, by industry group- = . Aug. 269-74 

Vacations with pay, foreign countries: 
France. Law of June 20, 1936, provisions wi a Sept. 626-7 
Great Britain. Committee on Holidays with Pay, recommendations of April 1938 for 

all workers covered by compulsory insurance schemes . . July 60-3 
—— Law of July 29, 1938, provisions Oct. 769-70 
~—— (Lancashire and Cheshire districts). Miners, agreement effective July 1, 1938 July 60 


Sweden. All workers, public or private employ, law effective July 1, 1938. . m Aug. 274-5 
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Veterans, war. Placement, by U. 





S. Employment Service, May to October 1938. 


Aug. 407; Sept. 654; Oct. 906; Nov. 1156; Dec. js 





Vocational education: 
Federal! aid for (United States). 
cece een cee ad aileb aecuckem 
Rumania. Labor fund for training Rumanian ethnic workers, law of Mi arch 29, 1938__- 
(See also Technical education.) 

Vocational guidance. Recommendations by Advisory Committee on Education, U 
RS Efe ae, ee ee ae 
Vocational rehabilitation. Physically disabled, 
visory Committee on Educ: ation 
Vocational training. China. 
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Navy Yards (U. S.). 





Annual earnings, 1935, by occupational group and length of work 











Recommendations of Advisory Committee on Educa- 
Seid ted sittin July 86-7, 88, a9 


s. 





Aug 7-8 
Jul RR 


Recommendations of Ad- 


Wage payment: 7 
Laws requiring specified times for, analysis by State, and review of pertinent court deci- 
sions...... _ ae i ss Dec. 12 iS 
jermany. Decree Regarding Fixing of Wa ages, , June 25, 1938 - N 
Wage policies. Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.). Background and systems developed since 1920 Oct 
Wagerate. Great Britain. Road-haulage workers for private carriers. Machinery for appeal 
in case of unfair pay Ee Ai eae ee ea Een eo gk a eS Sept 7 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Accountants. Average net incomes, by year, 1929-36 Nov 
Agriculture. Average rates, monthly and daily, with and without board, by geogre sphic 
division, July 1, 1938 __ eS Se ; 1 ee oe Pee Sep 
Building trades. Union ‘seales, by occu] vation and city, 1938_....-. sige tie hee ss .. Nov. 10! 
— Union scales, trend by year, 1907-38__.._.........-..--.-.... 2... rw Nov 
Construction, building. Hourly rates compared w ith construction, street and: ros oad, and 
sewer and water line, ‘by identical occupations (8), 1936. ___.__- ites De 
—— Street and road, and sewer and water line. By occupation, skill, ond union status, 
ee eee ee bah) ded Dibinbid na noe beikededs . Dec. 
Cooperative associations. Survey of, 1936. Pe ee tae Re Se Sep 
—— Workers’ productive. Average annual, 1936, by kind of business__...__._________. Nov 7 
Cotton-textile manufacturing. Hourly rates, August 1938, and discussion of wage differ- 
ences and effects of various possible minimum rates_- Dec. } 
Dentists. Average net incomes, by year, 1929-36.....................--.--- ll Nov. | 
Doctors. Average net incomes, by year, 1929-36___.___- ae 
Dry-cleaning establishments (Kentucky). Woman workers, hours t per r week, ‘weekly and 
Re ee Se OSC EE ee Apr e e ee ee ei Aug. 3 
Explosives industry. Average hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours. By skill, oc- 
CRUETON, BING EO OE WIE, IO BO ion oso ibs Sekar cncdcecdccccccenvee wo eg. 38 
—— Average hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours. By year, 1932-37________- = Aug. 381 
Factories (Kentucky). Woman workers, hours per week, weekly and hourly rates, 1937. Aug. 309-12 
Furniture manufacturing (wood household, wood office, metal office, and public seating). 
Hourly rates, October 1937, by region and skill........................................ Nov. 1074-92 
' Geographical variation during 1933 and 1935 (Hinrichs and Beal) ee tae ee July 117-45 
; Hotels (Kentucky). Woman workers, hourly and weekly rates, 1937_._._......__._.-_.- Aug. 309-12 
{ Hourly earnings (average), and hours per wage earner per month, 1935. By industry and 
' ne in eG ee ee 2. sce ek oelivenet ek bdkibetinwcceeusedduchee July 124-34 
Household furniture, wood. Hourly earnings, October 1937, by region and skill___.___- Nov. 1077-85 
: Kansas. Woman workers, weekly and hourly rates and weekly hours, by industry, 1937. Nov. 1021-3 
) Kentucky. Woman workers, hours per week, weekly and hourly rates, 1937, by industry 
cc Nl eI a ee ebiinbednnabeseatabsioon Aug. 309-12 
Laundries (Kentucky). Woman workers, hours per week, weekly and hourly rates, 1937. Aug. 309-12 
Lawyers. Average net incomes, by year, 1920-36.__...................--._--- 22 ieee. Nov. 1113-15 
‘ Manufacturing industries. 15 paying highest hourly rates, October 1937__............-- Aug. 381 
Medical social workers. Annual rates, by type of institution and position, 1937_.______- Sept. 621-3 
Millinery manufacture. New York metropolitan area, distribution of firms and workers 
by estimates average annual enrmings, 1006. . ........ 2... 222 n nee cece n ene ees-e Aug. 393-4 
Mining. Coal, bituminous. Average hourly rate, 1929, 1943, 1936, compared with rates 
nS i ee es opin ab aoe k bbe sessieeamanadtbtivedcoesen July 145-6 
—— Copper. Butte, Mont., Arizona, and Michigan, average rate per 8-hour shift, 
: as Bs awa hin clesuiteincse ci eeeleakad dice eOinennssae les atiatecasencese Oct. 866 


period; comparison of statistics with those of private shipyards_.................-.-- Dec. 1393-1408 
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—— Union scales, indexes (1929100) by year, 1907-38 Dec. 1363 
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1929-36 Nov. 1113-15 
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Railroads. Reduction of pay decided against by Emergency Board, “October 29, 1938, 

résumé of situation and conclusions- -____- .. Nov. 1049-52 
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Rhode Island. Hourly and weekly earnings, women, 1936 and 1937 (jewelry manufac- 

ture and wearing-apparel and allied industries) : se Sept. 552-5 
Sewer and water-line construction. By occupation, skill, and union status, 1936__....._ Dee. 1387-92 
Shipbuilding (private shipyards). Annual earnings, 1935, distribution by occupational 
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Social workers, medical. Annual rates, by type of institution and position, 1937 ; Sept. 621-3 
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Street and road construction. By occupation and skill, 1936 _... Dec. 1380-7 
Woman workers. Hotels and other lodging establishments (Pennsylvania), January 
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—— (Rhode Island). Hourly and weekly earnings, 1936 and 1937 (jewelry manufacture 
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- Weekly and hourly rates compared with those of men, by industry, “March 1938. Dec. 1279- d 
Workers’ productive associations (cooperative). Average annual, 1936, by kind of busi- 
icawakos ‘ ‘ Nov. 996-7 
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Argentina. Hourly and monthly rates, by skill—construction, confection, graphic arts, 

linotyping, printing, wood, metallurgy, and textiles industries, by year 1935-38 .. Novy. 1116-17 
Australia. Regulation of, through awards of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 

Arbitration ‘ . Dec. 1292-4 
—— (Sydney and Melbourne). Minimum rates and scheduled hours, by occupation, 

following industries, as of December 31, 1937: Wood, furniture, sawmill, etc.; engineer- 

ing, metal works, etc.; clothing, hats, boots, ete.; building _..__-- Aug. 296-8 
Belgium. Daily, hourly, shift, or weekly rates, by industry group and occupation, 

Mar. 31, 1938__. . Nov. 1119-21 
~— Mining, coal. Average per hour, 1929, 1933, 1935, and 1936; analy sis of payments in 

kind and other elements included ime - July 145-7 
Canada (British Columbia). Average weekly rates, by industry, 1929, 1936, and 1937. . Nov. 1122-3 
Colombia (Bogot&). Daily wage, specified classes of workers, average in 1936- Sept. 540 
Czechoslovakia. Mining, coal. Average per hour, 1929, 1933, 1935, and 1936; analysis of 

payments in kind and other elements included--. July 145-7 
Denmark. Agricultural workers, season rates, with and without board, 1934-35 and 

1935-36 , . Nov. 1138-9 
—— Annual rates, by industry or services, 1936-37___.__- Nov. 1135 
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France. Mining, coal. Average per hour, 1929, 1933, 1935, and 1936; analysis of pay- 

ments in kind, ete 4 July 145-7 
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France. Mining, coal. Rates and various wage provisions, 1938 


Naval-store workers (resiniers—gum dippers and gatherers) in Government-owned 


and privately owned forests 


Railroads. Nation-wide rates and supplements provided 


Rates, various sections and industries, 1938, hours of work, and social-insurance de- 


ductions 


Shipbuilding. Trend upward in rates from June 1936, and rates in a Havre yard, 


by occupation 


Stevedores Daily rates, 1938 
(Alsace). Mining (potash), daily rates, April 1938 
Bordeaux Cognac industry, weekly rates, May 1938 - 


(Cherbourg). Dairy and cheese industries. Monthly rates and working hours, 


May 1938 


(Cherbourg). Pottery industry, daily rates, by occupation, May 1938 


Grasse). Perfumery and essential-oils industry, hourly rates, May 1938 


(Grenoble district). Glove industry, hourly rates by occupation, Apri! 1938 


(Havre). Shipbuilding, hourly rates by occupation, February 1938 

(Havre). Street-railway employees, daily rates established January 1, 1938 

(Lille and Lyon districts). Textile industry, rates, by occupation, May 1938 
Marscille). Building trades, by occupation, March 1938 

(Marseille District). Seamen, monthly rates, 1938 : 

Moselle and Muerthe-et-Moselle). Iron and steel industry, daily rates, February 


1938 


(Nantes). Biscuit industry, hourly rates, May 1938 
(Nice). Hotel employees, monthly rates, January 1938 
(Paris). Subway employees, annual rates and supplements... 

(Paris region). Metal industry, by occupation, May 1938 : 
(Paris region). Paper industry. Rates, by occupation, May 15, 1938 
(Strasbourg district). Brewing industry, weekly rates, February 1938 
(Strasbourg district). Metal industry, daily rates, April 1938 
(Strasbourg district). Mining (iron), daily rates, May 1938 


Germany (Ruhr and Upper Silesia). Mining, coal. Average hourly rate, 
1935, and 1936; analysis of payments in kind and other elements included 
Great Britain. Aircraft industry, weekly rates, 1938 


Automobile industry, weekly rates, 1938 

Boot and shoe industry, by occupation, November 1937 
Building trades, hourly and weekly rates 

Clay industry (brickmaking), weekly, 1938_. 
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Dock workers, daily and overtime rates, 1937 : 
Engineering industry, weekly rates, by occupation, May 1, 1938 
Flour milling, weekly by class of mill, 1937 
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Iron and steel industry, weekly rates, by occupation, 1935, 1936, and 1938 — 
Minimum hourly time rates established by Government trade boards, December 
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shoe repairing; brush and broom; button; chain; coffin furniture and cerement; corset; 
cotton-waste reclamation; cutlery; dressmaking and women’s light clothing; drift-nets 
mending; flax and hemp; fur; fustian cutting; general waste-materials reclamation; hair, 
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Paint, color, and varnish industry, minimum weekly, 1938 __ 
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—— Railway service, general wage levels, 1936 and 1937 compared iin tnd 
—— Rates established by joint industrial councils, collective agreements, or Government 


trade boards, by industry, specified periods. _- : 
—— Seamen, monthly rates, by occupation, January 1, 1938 
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Self-Help Activities of the Unemployed. 

Permanent self-sustaining produc- 
tive enterprises are being built up by 
self-help cooperatives in some States; 
and many older and handicapped 
workers, with slight chances for indus- 
trial) employment, have, as members 
of self-help groups, been able to sup- 
port themselves either wholly or 
partially. This was shown by a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties of self-help associations, cover- 
ing the year 1936. Many of the 
groups which were part of the original 
self-help movement were found to be 
still active. Altogether information 
was received from 145 self-help groups 
located in 11 States and the District 
of Columbia, which formed 100 percent 
of the southern California associations 
and about 60 percent of those of the 
other States. Data as to their mem- 
bership, activities, assets, value of 
products or services, earnings of 
members, etc., are given in an article 
on page 1. 


Industrial Injuries During 1936. 


Estimates based on a survey of 
nearly 24,000 establishments with 
more than 4% million workers and on 
data from other governmental sources 
indicate that during 1936, 16,000 
workers were killed, 66,000 perma- 
nently injured, and 1,425,000 tempo- 
rarily disabled in the course of their 
employments. For the group of near- 
ly 24,000 concerns surveyed, there were 
some 37 disabling injuries for every 
million employee-hcurs worked. The 
highest frequency rate, 156.80, was 
experienced by the construction indus- 





try, in which about one worker out of 
every four had a disabling accident dur- 
ing the year. Other industries sur- 
veyed which had high frequency 
rates were logging, sawmills, planing 
mills, fertilizer manufacturing, and 
brick, tile, and terra cotta manufac- 
turing. But even in these industries 
it was found that some of the reporting 
establishments had very favorable 
accident records, indicating that acci- 
dents could be prevented. Page 18. 


Employee Elections. 


In 966 elections held by the National 
Labor Relations Board, almost 75 per- 
cent were won by trade-unions and 
approximately 11 percent by company 
unions. In the remaining elections, 
all types of labor organizations appear- 
ing on the ballot were defeated. This 
represents a substantial increase in 
workers’ votes for trade-unions com- 
pared to similar elections held by pre- 
vious boards which functioned during 
the N. R. A. There was a marked in- 
crease in the number of elections held 
after the Supreme Court sustained the 
constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act in April 1937. Also, the 
proportion of the valid votes cast to 
eligible employees increased from 64 
percent to over 95 percent. Page 31. 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain. 


The British Government pursues a 
policy of nonintervention in industrial 
disputes, unless voluntary arrange- 
ments entered into by employers and 
employees have failed to bring about a 
settlement of industrial differences. 
Even when the govermental machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration is 


ili 
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called into service, the initiative comes 
from within industry and the terms of 
reference are agreed upon by the 
parties to the dispute. The voluntary 
principle is widely applied, with the 
right of association guaranteed, regis- 
tration of labor unions optional, and 
the right to strike to further an indus- 
trial dispute assured. However, cer- 
tain checks have been placed upon 
strikes that may threaten national 
interests. Page 39. 


Federal Wage and Hour Law. 


With certain exceptions minimum 
wages and maximum hours for all em- 
ployees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce are established by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
approved by the President on June 25. 
The act fixes a minimum hourly wage 
of 25 cents for the first year, 30 cents 
for the next 6 years, and thereafter 40 
cents unless a lower rate, not less than 
30 cents, is set by the Administrator. 
Hours of labor are not to exceed 44 per 
week during the first year, 42 during 
the second year, and 40 thereafter. 
The provisions of the act are sum- 
marized in an article beginning on 
page 107. 


Annual Wage Plans. 


There are three large companies in 
the United States which guarantee to 
their employees either regular em- 
ployment or an annual wage. The 
Procter and Gamble Co. plan provides 
that all employees with at least 2 
years’ service shall have not less than 
48 weeks’ employment each calendar 
year. The Nunn-Bush Co. and the 
George A. Hormel Co. plans provide, 
under conditions, for 52 weekly pay- 
checks each year. Page 52. 





Collective Bargaining by Unite 
Electrical, Radio, and Machin, 
Workers. 


The manufacture of electrical « quip. 
ment, including radios, was one of th, 
important mass-production industries 
almost untouched by union organiza. 
tion before the National Industria] 
Recovery Act of 1933. Since tha; 
time unionization and collective agree. 
ments have made steady progress. 
A new industrial union, now called the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, was established 
in February 1936. With a member. 
ship of approximately 137,000 it noy 
has signed agreements in about 500 
plants. Provisions in some of these 
agreements are described on page 67. 


Overcrowded Housing. 

A survey of 703,489 households in 
82 representative cities discloses that 
a large proportion of urban families 
have dwelling units that are over- 
crowded on the basis of average room 
occupancy. Notwithstanding _ that 
one room per person is widely accepted 
as a general standard, the United 
States Public Health Service esti- 
mates, on the basis of its sampk 
study, that 3,000,000 urban families 
have fewer rooms in their houses tha: 
persons. One million live in dwelling 
units having 1% times as many persons 
as rooms, and 700,000 have twice as 
many persons as rooms. Overcrowd- 
ing was found to be most pronounced 
in the South, followed by the Fast 
and Central States, and was least of 
a problem in the West. Contrary 


to the usual assumption, overcrowd- 
ing was found to be a problem of 
Page 79. 


small as well as large cities. 
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Vacations with Pay in American Indus- 
try. 

The annual vacation with pay for 
wage earners has been incorporated in 
the industrial relations programs of 
many companies, both large and small. 


| A very great growth in the practice 


occurred during the period 1935 to 
1937, when the number of plants and 
wage earners working under wage- 
earner vacation plans was tripled. In 
the year 1937 an estimated 3,500,000 
wage earners in manufacturing, min- 
ing, erude-petroleum production, and 
laundry and dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments were employed in plants 
which had some form of paid-vacation 
plan for wage earners. The vacation 
with pay for salaried employees is a 
general practice in these industries. 
Page 269. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


Retail consumers’ cooperatives pro- 
viding services and goods of various 
kinds numbered about 4,100 at the end 
of 1936, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These as- 
sociations had an estimated member- 
ship of over 830,000 and an annual 
business of nearly $188,000,000. In 
addition, the Bureau estimates that 
there were 5,000 telephone associations 
with 330,000 members, 5,440 credit 
unions with 1,212,000 members, and 
1,800 insurance associations with 6,- 
800,000 policyholders. The retail as- 
sociations were served by 20 regional 
wholesale associations doing an annual 


; business of $36,000,000. The survey 


revealed not only a greater diver- 
sification of cooperative activities 
but also a more sound development 
than at any time since the Bureau be- 
gan to collect information regarding 
the movement. Page 223. 


Labor Migration to California. 


More than 200,000 persons in need 
of work migrated from the drought 
States to California during the period 
of less than 3 years from July 1935 to 
March 1938. The great droughts of 
the years 1934 and 1936 were primary 
motive forces back of this vast migra- 
tion, but other factors played an im- 
portant part—especially the accumu- 
lated effects of years of agricultural 
depression and then the beginning of 
mechanization in the Cotton Belt. As 
mechanization spreads, substituting 
machines for men, it bars the return of 
those expelled earlier by drought and 
by depression. Page 240. 


Prison Labor in 1936. 


The decrease in the proportion of 
prison inmates employed at productive 
labor has been continuous for a num- 
ber of years. A survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, made in 1936, 
found that in 14 States the prison 
population nearly doubled in the 
period 1923 to 1936 while the number 
of prisoners productively employed 
increased only 21.7 percent, and the 
value of goods produced by prison 
labor actually decreased by 43.4 per- 
cent during this period. This condi- 
tion has resulted from the increasing 
tendency to eliminate from the prison 
all productive undertakings producing 
goods which enter the market in com- 
petition with the products of free 
labor. The problem is to develop 
prison production of commodities for 
State use on a large enough scale to 
give employment to the prison popu- 
lation in full. Page 251. 


Earnings in radio manufacturing. 


The manufacture of radio receivers 
(including parts and tubes) is essen- 
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tially an industry of semiskilled work- 
ers, more than two-thirds of the em- 
ployees being in this group, according 
to a study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It is also of interest to 
note that almost 60 percent of the 
employees were female. The average 
hourly earnings in the industry were 
54.1 cents in August 1937, but indi- 
vidual plant averages ranged from less 
than 40 to over 65 cents. Page 363. 


Ratification of Maritime Labor Treaties 
by United States. 


The United States Senate in June 
approved five of the conventions 
adopted at the maritime sessions of the 
International Labor Conference of 
1936. There were present at that 
conference delegates representing the 
United States Government, American 
shipowners, and American maritime 
labor. All the United States dele- 
gates approved the conventions and 
recommended that they be adopted 
by the United States. As these con- 
ventions were in the nature of treaties, 
the approval by the Senate makes 
them legally binding. Page 285. 


Accidents in Construction Industry. 


Relatively little is known about the 
causes of accidents in the construction 
industry. A study covering 143 firms 
with more than 12,000 workers dis- 
closed that for every million houis 
worked 165 workers were either killed, 


maimed, or temporarily disabled. 
Heavy construction had by far thp 
most severe experience, with highway 
construction second and building con- 
struction ranking lowest. The study 
also indicated that, on the whole, siaqjj 
firms had the best records in the })yji\q- 
ing and highway branches, and the 
medium-sized firms the worst. |) 
heavy construction the experiences of 
groups of all sizes were equally bad. 
The reports submitted indicated clear) 
that most of the accidents could have 
been prevented if proper safety pre- 
cautions had been taken. Page 329. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Ne 
Zealand. 


New Zealand has had long experi- 
ence in the regulation of working con- 
ditions for labor by Government 
action. The Court of Arbitration was 
first provided for under a law of |{4, 
and while its powers have been altered 
from time to time they are more in- 
clusive at present than at any period 
in the history of the country. The 
Court makes awards fixing the terms 
of employment; it also legalizes col- 
lective agreements, thus making them 
generally applicable in the industr) 
Certain awards have based changes i) 
wages on fluctuations in the cost of 
living, and recently the prosperity o! 
the industry has been taken into ac- 
count. Page 289. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Benefit Pay- 
ments, 


Workers are more concerned with 
the scale of benefit payments than 
with any other feature of the work- 
men’s compensation laws. Notwith- 
standing the advance in liberality of 
benefits since the early acts were 
passed, payments to many workers 
have been less than enough for sub- 
sistence. Because of acute distress 
resulting from the use of a part-time 
wage base for computing payments in 
a number of jurisdictions, there have 
been several recent changes to a full- 
time base. The liberality of the pro- 
vision for payment, in any jurisdic- 
tion, is in part determined by inter- 
state competitior and also by the con- 
dition of industry. In the more ad- 
vanced legislation, the benefit pro- 
visions are designed, at some points, to 
reinforce safety and _ rehabilitation 
activities and also to safeguard the 
best interests of those who receive 
compensation. Page 463, 


Cooperatives as Employers. 


Average annual earnings of $1,155 
per employee in retail cooperative 
associations in 1936 were found by the 
Bureav of Labor Statistics’ study of 
cooperatives for that year. Weekly 
hours averaged 49.5, ranging from 
44.1 in the creameries to 56.2 in dis- 
tributive departments of marketing 
associations. Paid vacations appeared 
to be quite prevalent, and tenure of 
employment long and stable. It is 
estimated that the retail cooperative 
associations gave full-time employ- 
ment to about 15,000 persons in 1936. 
Page 485. 
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Earnings in Private Shipyards. 

Average hourly earnings in private 
shipyards were 77.8 cents and working 
hours averaged about 36 per week, in 
August 1936, according to a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. An outstanding characteristic 
of shipbuilding is that it is not a 
mass-production industry, its product 
being primarily custom-made. As a 
result there is a very high proportion 
of skilled workers, over 50 percent of 
those covered in the present survey 
being in this class. Page 500. 


Effect of Minimum-Wage Legislation 
for Women. 

Minimum-wage orders have had the 
effect of raising the wage rates of 
many women and children in the three 
industries in Rhode Island in which 
such orders have become operative, 
but the minimum wage has not become 
the maximum nor have women been 
replaced by men in consequence 
thereof. Men, although not covered 
by the orders, have apparently bene- 
fited also, the percentage receiving 
less than the minimum set for women 
being greatly reduced. ‘These con- 
clusions v.ere reached by the State 
department of labor after surveys of 
wages before and after the orders went 
into effect, data frora which are shown 
on page 551. 


Horlem Pact for Employment of Ne- 
groes in Stores. 


Under an agreement, made public 
August 7, 1938, between the New York 
Uptown Chamber of Commerce and 
the Greater New York Coordinating 
Committee for Employment, the latter 
representing 200 Negro organizations, 
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at least one-third of all the white-collar 
jobs in hundreds of retail establish- 
ments in Harlem were pledged to 
Negroes. White employees, however, 
are not to be thrown out of their jobs 
as an outcome of this compact which 
provides that stores employing less 
than one-third colored workers in so- 
called white-collar positions will make 
replacements with competent Negroes 
as white employees are transferred to 
other branches, leave voluntarily, or 
are discharged for cause. Page 557. 


Increased Output per Worker in Corn 
Production. 


The production of corn required an 
average of 28.7 hours per acre and 109 
hours per 100 bushels during the years 
1909-13 and only 22.5 hours per acre 
and 90 hours per 100 bushels during 
the years 1932-36. The average an- 
nual corn crop during the earlier period 
required the equivalent of at least 
200,000 more workers (counting 3,000 
man-hours per worker per year) than 
were required by the average annual 
crop during the later period. These 
facts, together with discussions of tech- 
nological changes and of their economic 
significance for industrial as well as 
farm workers, are presented in a sum- 
mary of a recent survey by the Works 
Progress Administration. Page 533. 


Social Security and Almshouses. 


A very marked reduction in alims- 
house population in Tennessee, after 
the introduction of the social-security 
program, was found to have taken 
place. This was ascertained in a study 
made by the University of Tennessee, 
summarized on page 518. Inquiry of 
other States disclosed that substantia] 
reductions had also occurred in 16 
States, while 16 States reported very 
little effect and 7 States reported an 
increase in number of inmates. 


Extension of French Social Insurance. 


Coverage of the French social-insur- 
ance system was recently extended by 
raising the wage and salary limit of 
workers subject to the provisions of 
the legislation. This action was taken 
by a decree law of June 1938, whereby 
persons earning up to 30,000 francs per 
year, regardless of the number of de- 
pendents, were blanketed under the 
law. Previously the upper income 
limit for coverage was 21,000 francs 
per year for persons without depend- 
ents and 25,000 francs for those hav- 
ing at least one dependent. The pur- 
pose of the amendment was to adjust 
the insurance system to the recent 
general increase in wages. Otherwise 
many workers would have been elimi- 
nated from participation. Page 524. 
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Industrial Relations in Great Britain 
and Sweden. 


Workers and employers in Great 
Britain and Sweden have now achieved 
a stable pattern of industrial relations, 
according to the report of the commis- 
sion to study industrial relations in 
those countries. It found that collec- 
tive bargaining is, in general, on an 
industry-wide basis and that, although 
strikes are by no means unknown, the 
ordinary procedures in industrial rela- 
tions are peaceful. It also found that 
in Great Britain the trade disputes act 
of 1927 had not made any difference 
in the processes of collective bargain- 
ing, which had substantially all been 
established prior to the passage of that 
legislation. Page 715. 


Incomes of Consumers. 


During the year ending with June 
1936, 29,400,300 families received 
$47,679,238,000. In the lower half 
(14,700,150 families) no family received 
more than $1,160. The 10,058,000 
single persons received $11,579,390,000, 
and in the lower half (5,029,000 single 
persons) no one received more than 
$830. The poorest third of families 
and single persons received an average 
of $471. the highest income being $780. 
This lowest third, about 13,000,000 
families and single persons, received 
about 10 percent of the total income. 
Their income included relief payments. 
At the wther extreme, the richest 
197,000, or about one-half of 1 percent, 
received the same amount of income 
that went to the poorest third. These 
are some of the estimates derived 
largely from income data collected by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Home Economics and pub- 
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lished in a recent study under the 
auspices of the National Resources 
Committee. Page 728. 


Earnings in United States Navy Yards. 

Civilian employees of the United 
States navy yards averaged 92.7 
cents per hour in August 1936. The 
range of individual earnings was ex- 
tremely wide—from 31.1 cents to 
$2.75 per hour. In terms of occupa- 
tional groups, the averages ranged 
from 47.9 cents for apprentices to 


$1.40 for supervisory employees. 
Page 854. 


Labor Conditions in the South. 


The census of 1930 revealed that 
out of 24,100,000 persons born in 
rural areas of the Southeastern States, 
3,800,000 had left the South. The 
Southern States have continued, never- 
theless, to experience severe unem- 
ployment and inadequate employ- 
ment. The rural South is a vitally 
significant reservoir of industrial labor, 
northern as well as_ southern. 
Workers in the South, especially in 
the rural areas, have experienced 
relatively !ow purchasing power and 
standards of living. Their migration 
to southern cities with competitive 
industries and particularly to other 
sections of the country makes the 
labor problem of the South a vital 
national problem. These are a few 
of the findings, many of which are of 
profound national significance, of a 
committee of southerners in a report 
recently published by the National 
Emergency Council. Page 747. 


Toward Social Security. 


At least 3,300,000 persons were re- 
ceiving benefits under various phases 


It 
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of the Federal Social Security Act by 
August 14, 1938—the third anniver- 
sary of the act. Unemployment-com- 
pensation laws were in effect in every 
State, all States but one were partici- 
pating in old-age assistance, and in 40 
States the programs for needy blind 
and for dependent children were in 
operation. During the first half of 
1938 about $180,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to some 2,500,000 wage earn- 
ers in compensation for periods of 
partial or total unemployment. 
Page 758. 


Credit Unions in 19387. 


In each of 13 States the credit 
unions in 1937 had a combined mem- 
bership constituting 1 percent or more 
of the population of the entire State. 
In the various States the proportion 
ranged from 4.7 per 10,000 of popula- 
tion in Vermont to 378.4 in Massa- 
chusetts. Compared with 1936 the 
associations in 1937 showed an in- 
crease of 21.6 percent in membership 
and of 26.8 percent in assets. Page 801. 


Unemployment in Cincinnati, May 


1938. 


A little over 20 percent of the em- 
ployable persons in Cincinnati were 
unemployed in May 1938, as com- 
pared with 10.36 percent in May 1937, 
while in May 1933 the corresponding 
percentage was 30.43. These per- 


centages include persons on work re- 
Unemployment 


lief. was much 





heavier among the Negroes than jhe 


whites, the proportions in May 1933 of 
white and colored unemployed being 


28.04 and 54.32 percent; in May 
1938—16.35 and 52.69 percent. Page 
771. 


Soviet Wage Policies. 

The wage-payment policies of the 
Soviet Union are based on the almost 
universal use of piece rates, together 
with an elaborate system of incentives 
to stimulate both the quantity and the 
quality of output. There are wide 
variations in the’ wage rates allowed 
for different degrees of skill and «ff 
ciency. Page 740. 

Hours of Labor in Latin America. 

At the present time all the Latin 
American Republics except Nicaragua 
have some sort of general legislatio: 
concerning length of the working day 
for industrial, commercial, and offic 
workers. In general the 8-hour da, 


and 48-hour week are the maxima, 


except that in 8 countries some pro- 
vision is made for 
optional Saturday half-holiday 
certain cases, and overtime work 
allowed in most countries with 
creased pay at rates varying usuall) 
from time and a quarter to doubt 
time. Argentina, Chile, Colombia 


Cuba, Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Uruguay have rati- 


fied one or both of the I. L. O. co: 
ventions on the maximum 48 li 
week. Page 774. 
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Changing Consumption Habits. 


Marked changes in consumption 
habits of the American people since 
the World War are indicated by a 
comparison of the results of the survey 
of the incomes and expenditures of 
wage earners and clerical workers in 
the United States recently completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics with 
the results of the similar survey made 
ip 1917-19. Of particular interest is 
the improvement in the average family 
diet, resulting in part from lower all- 
year-round prices in the case of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and in part from 
a far more widespread knowledge of 
food values. Page 967. 


Labor Migration in California. 


The fruit, vegetable, and cotton 
crops of California depend upon migra- 
tory labor concentrated for the most 
part in short seasonal peaks. The 
extent of this type of labor is not 
known with accuracy, but for 33 
counties in 1935 the variation in 
demand for seasonal laborers has been 
estimated at from 46,500 in January 
to 198,000 in September. As a result 
of this situation, there are large intra- 
state movements of workers, with very 
serious social consequences. Page 980. 


Cooperative Productive Enterprises. 


Workers’ productive associations are 
engaged in various kinds of business, 
such as manufacturing of shoes and 
other clothing, canning, coal mining, 
lumbering, and printing and publish- 
ing. These business enterprises are 
owned and operated by the workers 
themselves. At the end of June 1937, 
27 associations had over 3,300 mem- 
bers and gave employment to 2,167 
members and 282 nonmembers. A 


total business of nearly $3,000,000 was 
done in 1936 and aggregate net earri- 
ings amounted to nearly $70,000. 
About $540,000 in wages was paid by 
the 12 associations reporting on this 
point. Page 991. 


United Shoe Workers’ Agreements. 


The United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, organized less than 2 years ago, 
now has 20 signed agreements with 
149 firms in the shoe manufacturing 
industry. In all these agreements the 
union is recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent of the employees en- 
gaged in the actual production of shoes. 
All except two provide for the closed 
union shop. The check-off method of 
collecting dues is in effect in 20 of the 
149 companies. Shoe workers almost 
universally are on a piece-work basis 
and minimum pay is specified in only 
a few agreements. The 40-hour, 5- 
day week is most prevalent but toler- 
ances which allow seasonal operation 
on a 5-day, 45-hour week basis for 8 
weeks in any 6-month period are pro- 
vided for in nearly all the agreements. 
Page 1001. 


Earnings in Furniture Manufacturing. 


According to a survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, average 
hourly earnings in October 1937 were 
48.0 cents in wood household furni- 
ture, 44.4 cents in wood and 66.9 cents 
in metal office furniture, and 56.3 cents 
in public-seating furniture establish- 
ments. The weighted average for the 
industry as a whole was 49.0 cents. 
This survey was limited to the four 
branches of the industry that operate 
primarily on a mass-production basis. 
Page 1074. 
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Union Scales in Building Trades. 


The average union hourly wage rate 
was $1.356 on June 1, 1938, for all the 
building trades in the 72 cities covered 
in a survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Increases in wage rates 
were reported for 56.8 percent of the 
union members for whom comparable 
data for 1937 were available. About 
69 percent of all the members covered 
were on a 40-hour-week basis, 26 per- 
cent had a workweek of less than 40 
hours, and only 5 percent had a week 
of over 40 hours. Page 1093. 


French Arbitration Court. 


The High Court of Arbitration in 
France, which was established to 
accelerate the conciliation and arbi- 
tration machinery, has rendered sever- 
al hundred judgments since its first 
sitting in May 1938. These early 
decisions are of importance since they 
outline the principles on which future 
decisions will be based. An account 
of the reasons for creating a separate 
court and of its organization and 
functions concludes with the citation 
of a decision involving the question of 


the sliding wage scale—one 0) thy. 
questions which has caused the mos; 
controversy in connection with the 
law on conciliation and arbitration 
Page 1008. 


Industrial Diseases in Great Brit 


The British Factories Act of 1937 
is expected to bring about an jy. 
provement in preventive measures for 
the care of the health of industria) 
workers. The provisions of this act 
however, were not effective during the 
period covered by the 1937 report o 
industrial diseases by the senior medi- 
cal inspector of factories. The number 
of cases of lead poisoning was lower 
than in any year since reporting 
became compulsory; but there was a: 
increase in the number of cases | 
poisoning from mercury, arsenic, and 
aniline over those reported in 193) 


and of chrome ulceration and epithe- 


liomatous ulceration due to pitch, tar 
and oil. 


gases was responsible, also, for a cor 
siderable increase in number of | 
Page 1027. 


cases and deaths. 


The inhalation of fumes and 
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Characteristics of Paid-Vacation Plans. 


The l-week annual vacation for 
wage earners and the 2-week vacation 
for salaried workers, both given after 
| year of company service, are typical 
provisions of regulations governing 
vacations with pay in American man- 
ufacturing and extractive industries. 
A great many of the programs, par- 
ticularly among the larger companies, 
provide vacation periods which vary 
in length with length of service. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the plans 
provide for continuous plant operation 
during the vacation season. The 
usual rate of pay for wage earners dur- 
ing the vacation period was the regular 
hourly rate for full time and, for piece 
workers, an amount which approxi- 
mated average full-time earnings. 
Page 1225. 


Wage Structure in Cotton-Goods Man- 
ufacture. 


In August 1938 about one-tenth of 
the workers in cotton-goods manufac- 
ture were receiving less than the mini- 
mum of 25 cents per hour fixed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
went into effect in October. Prac- 
tically all were in southern mills. At 
the same date approximately one-fifth 
of the workers in the industry were 
receiving less than 3( cents per hour, 
while nearly 70 percent were receiving 
less than 40 cents. In northern mills 
there was a heavy concentration at 
rates of 32.5 to 35 cents an hour; in 
southern mills, at 30 to 32.5 cents. 
These figures are from a special survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Page 1239. 


Seniority in Collective Agreements. 


The growth of mass-production in- 
dustries and increased union activity 
have made the question of seniority 
one of the dominant issues in industrial 
relations. There is a _ variety of 
opinion among both employers and 
workers with regard to the merits of 
rigid seniority or seniority combined 
with other qualifications. A discus- 
sion of seniority provisions in collective 
agreements is given on page 1250. 


Union Wages in Printing Industry. 


The average hourly wage rate for 
union printers in 72 cities was $1.186 
on June 1, 1938, according to the 
annual survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The average full-time week 
was 39.3 hours. Over 70 percent of 
the union members received wage in- 
creases between May 15, 1937, and 
June 1, 1938, the average increase 
amounting to 3.1 percent. Page 1260. 


Annual Earnings in Shipbuilding. 


Average annual earnings of all em- 
ployees of United States Navy Yards, 
who worked each month in the year, 
amounted to $1,909. These employ- 
ees, with employment every month, 
constituted 63.6 percent of the total 
working force. In private shipyards 
on the Atlantic coast the correspond- 
ing annual earnings for those who 
worked throughout the year was 
$1,500. The difference in favor of the 
navy yards was considerably dimin- 
ished subsequent to 1935 because of 
increased hourly rates, weekly hours, 
and more stable employment in the 
private yards. Page 1393. 
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IV This Issue in Brief 


Wage Standards on Public Contracts. 


Almost 5 million persons were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries 
where low-paid employees benefited 
by the determinations under the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act, according to a report 
of progress issued in October 1938. A 
total of 10,366 contracts, involving 
expenditures of more than 575 million 
dollars, had been made for goods on 
which minimum standards were effec- 
tive. At the end of October deter- 
minations were in force for 18 indus- 
tries. Page 1358. 


Cooperatives in 1987. 


Both retail and wholesale coopera- 
tives continued in 1937 the progress 
made in 1936. On the basis of re- 
ports to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, both types of associations 
showed an average increase in sales of 
slightly more than 16 percent. In- 
creases in membership and net earn- 
ings also occurred. ‘The data for the 
wholesale associations, covering all the 
associations handling consumers’ 
goods, showed a total wholesale busi- 
ness of more than 53 million dollars. 
These organizations were serving more 
than 1,900 member retail associations, 
in addition to ahout 276 nonmember 
organizations. Statistics of operation 
and some of the outstanding events in 
the cooperative movement in 1937 are 
summarized in an article beginning on 
page 1312. 





Payment of Wages at Specified Time; 


Laws requiring the payment , 
wages at certain intervals have hep, 
adopted in 45 States. Such legisis. 
tion operates also in Alaska, Hawajj 
and Puerto Rico. A survey of t}, 
legislation indicates that the ma jorjt, 
of the jurisdictions require the pay. 
ment of wages semimonthly. In th 
New England States the laws general), 
provide for a weekly pay day. 1); 
coverage of the early Taws relate; 
mostly to certain occupations or ¢oy. 
porations. In recent years the tend. 
ency has been to cover all corporatio); 
and employees, with the possible ey. 
ception of domestic and agricultura| 
workers. Page 1297. 


Sickness Insurance in Sweden. 


The voluntary sickness-insuran 
system of Sweden covers approxi 
mately 1,200,000 members and 300) ,((\( 
children receiving medical benefit 
under supplementary insurance © 
tracted for by their parents wit! 
funds. The system is operated throug 
sickness-benefit funds under Stat 
supervision. ‘The benefits consist of a 
daily cash benefit, medical and |ios- 
pital care, and a cash maternit 
benefit. In 1936, the latest year for 
which figures are available, the re- 
ceipts of the _ sick-benefit fu 
amounted to 45,000,000 kronor and 
the expenditures to 36,400,000 kronor 
Page 1261. 
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